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INTRODUCTION. 

Music  is  defined  by  Rouffeau,  "  the  art  of  combining 
founds  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear."  This  combina- 
tion may  be  either  fimultaneous  or  fucceffive:  in  the  firft 
cafe,  it  conftitutes  harmony;  in  the  laft,  melody.  But  though 
the  fame  founds,  or  intervals  of  found,  which  give  plea- 
fure  when  heard  in  fucceffion,  will  not  always  produce  the 
fame  effect  in  harmony  ;  yet  the  principles  which  confti- 
tute  the  fimpler  and  more  perfect  kinds  of  harmony,  are 
almoft,  if  not  entirely,  the  fame  with  thofe  of  melody. 
By  perfett  harmony,  we  do  not  here  mean  that  plenitude, 
thofe  complex  modifications  of  harmonic  found,  which  are 
admired  in  practice ;  but  that  harmony  which  is  called 
perfeil  by  theoricians  and  artifts  ;  that  harmony  which  re- 
fults  from  the  coalefcence  of  fimultaneous  founds  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  in  the  proportions  of  thirds,  fifths, 
and  octaves,  or  their  duplicates. 

But  this  art  becomes  a  fcience,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
teufiye  but  profound,  when  geometry  is  called  in  to  af- 
certain  the  principles  from  whence  thefe  happy  modifica- 
tions of  found  refult,  and  by  which  they  are  determined; 
the  ratio  of  thefe  fenfations,  whether  mental  or  corporeal, 
with  which  they  affect  us.  The  ancient  definitions  of 
mufic  are  not  proportioned  in  their  extent  to  our  prefent 
ideas  of  that  art  ;  but  M.  Rouffeau  betrays  a  temerity 
highly  inconfiftent  with  the  philofophical  character  when 
from  thence  he  infers,  that  their  ideas  were  vague  and 
undetermined.  Every  foul  fufceprible  of  refinement  and 
delicacy  in  tafte  or  fentiment,  muft  be  confcious  that  there 
is  a  mufic  in  action  as  well  as  in  found ;  and  that  the  ideas 
of  beauty  and  decorum,  of  harmony  and  fymmetry,  are, 
if  we  may  ufe  the  expreffioh,  equally  conftituent  of  vifi- 
ble  as  of  audible  mufic.  Thofe  illuftrious  minds,  whofe 
comprehenfive  profpects  in  every  fcience  where  tafte  and 
propriety  prevail  took  in  nature  at  a  fingle  glance,  would 
behold  with  contempt  and  ridicule  the  narrow  and  mi- 
crofcopic  views  of  which  alone  their  fucceflbrs  in  philo- 
fophy  have  difcovered  themfelves  capable.  With  thefe 
definitions,  however,  we  are  lefs  concerned,  as  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  are  now  entertained  of 
mufic.  Nor  can  we  follow  Rouffeau,  from  whatever  vene- 
rable fources  his  authority  may  be  derived,  in  adopting 
his  Egyptian  etymology  for  the  word  mufic.  The  efta- 
blifhed  derivation  from  Mnfa  could  only  be  queftioned  by 
a  paradoxical  genius.  That  mufic  had  been  practifed  in 
Egypt  before  it  was  known  as  an  art  in  Greece,  is  indeed 
a  fact  which  cannot  be  queftioned  ;  but  it  does  not  thence 
follow  that  the  Greeks  had  borrowed  the  name  as  well  as 
the  art  from  Egypt.  If  the  art  of  mufic  be  fo  natural  to 
man,  that  vocal  melody  is  practifed  wherever  articulate 
founds  are  ufed,  there  can  be  little  reafon  for  deducing 
theideaof  mufic^ from  the  whiftling  of  winds  through  the 
reeds  that  grew  on  the  river  Nile.  And  indeed,  when  we 
reflect  with  how  eafy  a  tranfition  we  may  pafs  from  the  ac- 
cents of  fpeaking  to  diatonic  founds ;  when  we  obferve 
how  early  children  adapt  the  language  of  their  amufe- 
ments  to  meafure  and  melody,  however  rude  ;  when  we 
confider  how  early  and  univerfally  thefe  practices  take 
place,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclufion,  that  the  idea 
of  mufic  is  connatural  to  man,  and  implied  in  the  original 
principles  of  his  conftitution.  We  have  already  iaid^that 
trie  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  rules  by 
which  it  is  conducted,  conftitute  a  fciejice.    The  farae 
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maxims,  when  applied  to  practice,  form  an  art ;  hence  its 
firft  and  molt  capital  divifion  is  into fpeculative  and pra&i' 
cal  mufic. 

Speculative  mufic  is,,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  ufe  th? 
expreffion,  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  thofe 
materials  which  compofe  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  all  the 
different  relations  between  the  high  and  low,  between  the 
harfh  and  the  fweet,  between  the  fwift  and  the  flow,  be- 
tween the  ftrong  and  the  weak,  of  which  founds  are  fuf- 
ceptible ;  relations  which,  comprehending  all  the  poffibie 
combinations  of  mufic  and  found,  feem  likewife  to  com- 
prehend all  the  caufes  of  the  imprcffions  which  their  fuc- 
ceffion can  make  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  foul. 

Practical  mufic  is  the  art  of  applying  and  reducing  to 
practice,  thofe  principles  which  refult  from  the  theory  of 
agreeable  founds,  whether  fimultaneous  or  fuccefiive  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  conduct  and  arrange  founds  according 
to  the  proportions  refulting  from  confonance,  from  dura- 
tion and  fucceffion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  upon 
the  ear  the  effect  which  the  compofer  intends.  This  is 
the  art  which  we  call  compqjition.  With  refpect  to  the  ac- 
tual production  of  founds  by  voices  or  inftruments,  which 
is  called  execution,  this  department  is  merely  mechanical 
and  operative ;  which,  only  prefuppofing  the  powers  of 
founding  the  intervals  true,  of  exactly  proportioning  their 
degrees  of  duration,  of  elevating  or  deprefling  founds  acr 
cording  to  thofe  gradations  which  are  prefcribed  by  the 
tone,  and  to  the  value  required  by  the  time,  demands  no 
other  knowledge  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  ufed  in  mufic,  and  a  habit  of  expreffing  them 
with  promptitude  and  facility. 

Mufic  is  at  prefent  divided  more  fimply  into  melody  and 
harmony ;  for,  fince  the  introduction  of  harmony,  the  pro- 
portion between  the  length  and  fhortnefs  of  founds,  or 
even  that  between  the  diftance  of  returning  cadences,  are 
of  lefs  confequence  amongft  us.  For  it  often  happens  in 
modern  languages,  that  the  verfes  alfume  their  meafures 
from  the  mufical  air,  and  almoft  entirely  lofe  the  fmall 
ftiare  of  proportion  and  quantity  which  in  themfelves  they 
poffefs. 

By  melody,  the  fucceflions  of  found  are  regulated  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  pleafing  airs.  Harmon)/  con- 
fifts  in  uniting  to  each  of  the  founds,  in  a  regular  fuccef- 
fion, two  or  more  different  founds,  which  fimultaneoully 
ftriking  the  ear  foothe  it  by  their  concurrence. 

It  would  feem  that  mufic  was  one  of  thofe  arts  which 
were  firft  difcovered  j  and  that  vocal  was  prior  to  inftru- 
mental  mufic,  if  in  the  earlieit  ages  there  was  any  mufic 
which  could  be  faid  to  be  purely  inftrumental.  For  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  mufic  was  originally  formed  to 
be  the  vehicle  of  poetry  ;  and  of  conlequence,  though  the 
voice  might  be  fupported  and  accompanied  by  inftru- 
ments, yet  mufic  was  never  intended  for  inftruments 
alone.     See  Bar.d,  vol.  ii.  p.  717. 

We  are  told  by  ancient  authors,  that  all  the  laws,  whe- 
ther human  or  divine,  exhortations  to  virtue,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  and  actions  of  gods  and  heroes, 
the  lives  and  achievements  of  illuftrious  men,  were 
■written  in  verfe,  and  fung  publicly  by  a  choir  to  the 
found  of  inftruments  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  fuch  from  the  earlieft  times  was  the  cuftom  'among 
the  Ifraelites.  Nor  was  it  poffibie  to  find  means  more  ef- 
ficacious for  iropreiilng  on  the  mind  of  man  tbe  principles 
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of  morals,  and  infpiring  the  love  of  virtue.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  was  not  the  refult  of  a  premeditated  plan  ; 
but  infpired  by  fublime  fentiments  and  elevation  of 
thought,  which,  in  accents  that  were  fuited  and  propor- 
tioned to  their  celeftial  nature,  endeavoured  to  find  a  lan- 
guage worthy  of  themfelves,  and  expreflive  of  their  gran- 
deur. 

It  merits  attention,  that  the  ajicients  were  duly  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  divine  art,  not 
only  as  a  fymbol  of  that  univerfal  order  and  fymmetry 
which  prevails  through  the  whole  frame  of  material  and 
intelligent  nature,  but  as  productive  of  the  raoft  momen- 
tous effects  both  in  moral  and  political  life.  "  Pythagoras, 
Archytas,  Plato,  and  all  ancient  philofophers,  held  as  in- 
dubitable, that  the  ftars,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
vens, could  not  have  been  made  and  fubfilt  without  ac- 
cord and  harmony."   Plutarch  de  Mufica,  cap.  68. 

And  thus  our  old  Englilh  poet  Heywood  : 

The  fpheres  chime  mufic  to  their  Maker's  praife. 

In  the  world's  firft  creation  it  begun, 

From  the  word,  Fiat,  fpoke,  and  it  was  done, 

"Was  found  and  fweetnefs,  voice  and  fymphony, 

Concord,  confent,  and  heavenly  harmony. 

The  three  great  orders  of  the  hierarchy, 

Servants  unto  the  eternal  majefty, 

In  their  degree  of  ternions  hourly  fing, 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Almighty  King. 

The  feraphims,  the  cherubims,  and  thrones, 

Potentates,  virtues,  dominations, 

The  principates,  archangels,  angels,  all 

Refound  his  praife  in  accents  muiical. 

Hierarchy  oftlie  Bleffed  Angels. 

Plato  and  Ariftotle,  who  difagreed  almoft  in  every  other 
maxim  of  politics,  are  unanimous  in  their  approbation 
of  mufic,  as  an  efficacious  inftrument  in  the  formation  of 
the  public  character  and  in  conducting  theltate;  and  it 
was  the  general  opinion,  that,  whilft  the  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes  rendered  the  conftitution  robuft  and  hardy,  mufic 
liumanifed  the  character,  and  foftened  thofe  habits  of 
roughnefs  and  ferocity  by  which  men  might  otherwife 
have  degenerated  into  lavages. 

Since  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all  its  apparent 
anomalies  and  diffonances,  the  whole  of  the  creation  is 
founded  upon  the  fimpleft  and  yet  moll  admirable  fyftem 
of  harmony ;'  and  that  man,  according  to  our  preient 
knowledge  of  things,  is  molt  favourably  gifted  by  Pro- 
vidence, with  regard  to  the  acumen  of  i'enfes,  becaufe 
thefe  fenfes  bring  feverally  their  refults  to  reafon,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  with  brutes,  although  they  may  boall 
more  exquifite  organs  in  themfelves  and  feparately;  we 
ought  to  conclude  that  Music  mull  be  congenial  to  him, 
and  that  the  enjoyment  of  it,  in  its  natural  or  artificial 
Hate,  is  one  of  the  finefl  endowments  he  has  received 
from  the  Almighty  in  the  curious  and  hardly-explicable 
conftruetion  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Centre  of  all 
founds,  either  pleafing  or  difagreeable,  thrill  or  deep, 
quick  or  flow,  fimple  or  harmonized  with  others,  from 
the  loud  peals  of  thunder  down  to  the  flight  note  of  the 
palling  gnat;  from  the  harfli  gratings  of  the  faw  to  the 
mellow  vibrations  of  the  Eolian  lyre;  from  the  modu- 
lated accent  and  heart-felt  melody  of  the  human  voice, 
to  the  rougheft  roarings  of  the  brute;  the  ear  proves  a 
miracle  of  compofition  to  the  keenelt  obferver,  the  ableit 
anatomift,  and  the  molt  impartial  philofopher  ;  and  con- 
ftitutes  the  firft  link  in  the  ever-bleffed  chain  of  fecial 
enjoyments.  It  was  under  the  vermeil  canopy  of  the  ear, 
in  her  difcrete  and  tremulous  cells,  that  the  firft  warblings 
of  infant  love,  the  half-expreffed  murmurs  of  affection, 
the  timid  fighs  of  awakening  paffion,  created  the  firft  and 
bell  harmony  in  the  world.  It  was  to  the  ear  that  the 
firft  words  uttered  between  man  and  woman  conveyed 
the  firft  muiical  as  well  as  rapturoufly-intelleftual  founds. 
They  vibrated  upon  the  new-born  fibres  of  the  ambient 
air,  whilft  the  inftinCiive  choirs  of  birds  in  the  woods, 


harmonizing  with  the  foft  gurglings  of  the  neighbouring 
brook  and  the  ruftlings  of  the  foreft-leaves,  fang  the  epi- 
thalamium,  the  connubial  hymn  of  our  firft  parents  ;  and 
then,  O  then,  Mufic  was  born ! 

Mufic !  O  thou  fweet  foother  of  all  woes ! 

The  tongue  of  pleafure  too — the  figh  of  love, 

When,  infant  dill,  he  whifpers  in  the  grove; 

Or,  bolder,  walks  as  his  bright  taper  glows 

On  beauty's  form — and  eloquent  befpeaks 

The  time,  the  place,  where,  though  reluctant,  yet 

She  yields,  forgives,  nor  wifhes  to  forget. — 

Daughter  of  heaven  !  whence  with  thy  lifter,  Mirth, 

To  blefs  mankind  thou  vifited'ft  the  earth ! 

Thy  pow'r  unknown  ;  that  deeply- felt  controul 

Of  flend'reft  tunes  upon  the  ftrongeft  foul 

Of  heroes — when  they  drown  the  groans,  the  flirieks, 

Of  falling  nations,  rend  the  doleful  air 

With  bold  triumphant  pagans — or  fo  blithe 

Call  to  the  tripping  dance  the  village  fair, 

Unmindful  then  of  Time's  all-mowing  fcythe. 

Mufic  !  oh  !  what  art  thou  ? — 

As  long  as  Innocence  continued  her  abode  among  the  ■ 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  Mufic  was  their  delight,  and 
brought  raptures  to  the  heart  from  whofe  tranquil  re- 
ceffes  it  had  fprung.  No  contentions  difturbed  the  peace- 
ful harmony  of  fociety,  and  friendfhip  with  love  united 
to  perpetuate  happinefs.  Under  this  point  of  view,  we 
muft  imagine  that  the  golden  age  of  mythology,  if  it 
ever  exifted,  muft  have  been  the  age  of  melody  and  fong. 
But,  even  when  corruption  had  degraded  man  below  the 
level  of  the  brute,  it  was  ftill  the  province  of  mufic  to 
recal  him  to  his  original  ftate  and  priftine  dignity.  Then, 
under  the  pleafing  garb  of  allegory,  we  are  told  that 
Orpheus  bade  the  molt  ferocious  beafts  of  the  earth  to 
crouch  at  his  feet,  and  confefs  themfelves  fubdued  by 
the  power  of  mufic  in  the  influence  of  the  vocal  lyre. 
The  air  faw  with  aftonilhment  huge  ftones  and  maffy  pil- 
lars obey  the  harmonious  voice  of  Amphion  at  the  foun- 
dation of  Thebes.  Liltening  with  rapture  to  the  lovely 
ftrains  of  Arion's  lute,  the  dumb  inhabitants  of  the 
waters  danced  around  him,  and  laved  his  life;  whilft  the 
myftery  of fire,  in  the  beams  of  the.rifing  fun,  blazed  upon 
the  brazen  ftatue  of  the  Egyptian  Memnon  all  the  charms 
of  harmony.  Thus  Mythology,  in  her  inftruftive  fables, 
has  represented  mufic  pervading  nature  through  the  in- 
comprehenfible  miniftry  of  the  elements,  and  animating 
the  whole  of  the  univerfe.  The  fubterraneous  regions 
themfelves,  and  the  grim  inhabitants  of  Tartarus,  were 
not  infeniible  to  the  delights  of  melody;  and,  touched 
by  the  defolate  hufband  of  Eurydice,  the  lyre  fufpended 
for  a  few  inftants  the  torments  of  hell,  and  Pluto's  im- 
placable heart  was  foftened  to  mercy.  Thus  benefited  by 
the  affiftance  of  that  daughter  of  heaven,  for  Harmony  was, 
fuppofed  one  of  the  firft  offsprings  of  Ccelus,  (Hefiod's 
Theog.)  man  liltened  to  more  diftant  confonances,  to 
higher  melodies;  and  fancied  he  had  caught,  with  Scipio 
in  his  dream,  the  founds  of  celeftial  mufic  in  the  fpheres. 
(Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis.) 

Though  imaginary,  thefe  powerful  allegories  plainly 
demonltrate  what  an  idea  the  ancients  muft  have  en- 
tertained of  mufic.  We  find  it  praifed  every-where  in 
their  works.  '  Wonders  are  mentioned  ;  and,  were  we  to 
believe  what  they  traditionally  received,  and  have  related, 
not  as  fables,  but  fails,  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  were 
but  toys  tofl'ed  up  and  down  at  pleafure  by  the  almighty 
power  of  this  heavenly  art.  Mirth  or  melancholy,  cow- 
ardice or  courage,  love  or  hatred,  jealoufy  or  fear,  hope 
or  defpnir,  fluttered  about  the  tremulous  wire.s  of  the 
lyre,  iffued  from  the  harmonical  apertures  of  the  flute, 
ready  to  fly,  to  blefs  or  diftrefs,  to  wound  or  comfort,  to 
wake  or  lull  to  fleep,  the  defignated  objects;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  modulations  of  the  inftrument, 
fimiles  or  tears  appeared  inftantaneoully  on  the  relponfive 
features  oftlie  human  face. 

What 
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What  a  caufe  of  regret  for  the  Tover  of  the  art,  that  no 
veftiges  can  be  traced  of  what  ancient  mufic  really  was  ; 
and  that,  in  the  rapid  flood  of  ages,  all  records  fit  to  beam 
a  light  on  fo  interefting  a  fubjeft  have  been  entirely  fwept 
away.  We  have  indeed  tr-eatifes  and  works  of  the  Greeks 
upon  ancient  mufic,  but  they  are  of  no  ufe  ;  for  the  moft 
learned  profeflbrs  of  modern  harmony  cannot  underftand 
them.  The  tedious  niceties  of  everlafting  windings 
through  the  labyrinth  of  a  differed  diapafon  ;  the  pecu- 
liar'characters  of  their  tetrachords,  and  the  heavy  cloud 
that  fits  upon  the  knowledge  of  their  notation ;  may  be 
fet  down  as  real  caufes  of  diftrefs  to  the  feelings  of  the 
mufician,  as  well  as  to  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquary. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  this  heavenly  art 
among  the  ancients,  the  learned  and  celebrated  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  fays,  with  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  truth,  "  What  the 
ancient  mufic  really  was,  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  determine ; 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  it  was  fbmething  with 
which  mankind  was  extremely  delighted.  For  not  only 
the  poets,  but  the  hiftorians  and  philofophers,  of  the  belt 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  as  diffufe  in  its  praifes  as 
of  thofe  arts  concerning  which  fufficient  remains  are 
come  down  to  us  to  evince  the  truth  of  their  panegyrics. 
And  fo  great  was  the  fenlibility  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  fo  foft  and  refined  their  language,  that  they  feem  to 
have  been  to  the  reft  of  the  world  what  the  modern  Ita- 
lians are  at  prefent.  For  of  the  laft,  the  language  itfelf 
is  mufic  ;  and  their  ears  are  fo  refined,  and  fo  accuftomed 
to  fweet  founds,  that  they  are  rendered  faftidious  judges 
of  mufic  both  by  habit  and  education."  The  doctor  might 
perhaps  have  added,  by  nature;  for  the  harmonious  glow 
of  the  delightful  climate  of  Italy  feems  to  have  impreffed 
upon  the  delicate  nerves  and  corporeal  frame  of  the  in- 
habitants fuch  an  exquifite  .fenfibility,  that  one  might 
fuppofe  that,  tranfported  young,  or  even  born  of  Italian 
parents  under  the  rougher  climates  of  the  north,  the 
child  would  warble  his  infant  tones  with  more  fweetnefs 
and  variety  than  the  people  among  whom  he  might  be 
accidentally  placed.  The  doctor  adds  with  great  frank- 
nefs,  "The  fubject  itfelf  of  ancient  mufic  is  fo  dark, 
and  writers  upon  it  fo  difcordant  in  their  opinions,  that  I 
mould  have  been  glad  to  have  waved  all  difcufiton  about 
it  j  for,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  ftudy  of  ancient  mufic  is 
now  become  the  bufinefs  of  an  antiquary  more  than  of  a 
mufician."     (Hift.  of  Mufic.  Lond.  1776.  vol.  i.  p.  3.) 

We  entirely  agree  with  this  author  in  what  we  have 
quoted  above.  For,  indeed,  how  can  any  one  fuppofe 
that  writers  of  tafte  and  delicate  feelings,  like  Ariitotle, 
Pliny,  Plutarch,  &c.  &c.  who  had  a  foul  to  feize  upon, 
and  attach  itfelf  to,  whatever  was  good  in  the  fine 
arts,  could  have  been  miftaken  as  to  mufical  perfor- 
mances, and  to  its  nearly  fupernatural  influence  upon 
the  paffions  and  affections  of  mankind?  "■  Ariftoxenu3 
pofitively  fays,  that,  if  mufic  was  introduced  in  banquets 
and  feftivities,  it  was  principally  becaufe,  wine  being  apt 
to  excite  agitation  and  tumult  in  the  body  and  heart  of 
thofe  who  drink  it  too  freely,  mufic  polfeffes  the  power 
of  bringing  both  to  a  calmer  ftate  by  the  arrangement 
and  fymmetry  of  its  founds."  (Pint,  de  Mufica,  chap.  67.) 
Doubts  have  been  raifed  as  to  the  propriety  and  juft- 
nef's  of  the  praifes  beftowed  by  Pliny  and  others  upon 
the  fkill  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  in  the  art  of 
painting.  The  talents  of  an  Apelles,  a  Zeuxis,  a  Par- 
rbafius,  have  been  brought  into  quefHon,  and  their  per- 
formances compared,  by  modern  barbarians,  to  thofe  of 
our  belt  fign-painters.  But  what  has  been  the  victorious 
anfwer  to  thefe  doubts :  fee  the  remains  of  their  inimi- 
table works  in  fculpture  in  general,  and  ftatuary  in  par- 
ticular! See  their  Apollo,  their  Laocoon,  their  Venus 
de  Medicis,  and  thoufands  of  others !  Can  any  man  of 
fenfe  fuppofe  that  the  writers  who  had  tafte  enough  to 
feel,  and  genius  to  defcribe,  thefe  miracles  of  fculpture, 
could  have  been  miftaken  as  to  the  lifter  art,  painting  ? 
Pliny  had  feen  the  Laocoon,  and  the  works  of  Apelles  : 
he  admires  them  all,  and,  defcribes  them  with  the  fame 


enthufiafm.  The  conclufion  is  obvious.  Both  fculpture 
and  painting  deferved  the  fame  encomiums.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  argument  to  mufic,  and  we  mud  reft  con- 
vinced that,  as  Burney  fays,  mufic,  among  the  ancients 
was  "  fomething  with  which  mankind  was  extremely 
delighted." 

But  fome  one  may  afk,  what  might  be  the  tranfports  of 
admiration,  or  the  fneer  of  difguft,  the  chill  of  deep 
imprefiion,  or  the  death-like  apathy,  of  a  Pericles  or  a 
Rofcius,  at  hearing  the  overture  of  the  Clemenza  di  Tito 
by  Mozart,  or  of  the  Anacreon  by  Cherubini,  as  they 
are  performed  by  the  beft  orcheftras  in  Europe,  and  their 
aftonifhing  felf-playing  reprefentative,  that  grand  organ; 
the  Apollonicon  ?  It  is  impoflible  to  anfwer  the  queftion  : 
we  have  no  remaining  data.  Were  the  common  and 
fudden  jolts  of  the  human  voice  in  full  declamation 
written  down  and  called  mufic  ?  or  the  uniform  tenor  of 
the  theatrical  flute,  as  well  as  the  oaten  reed  in  the  mea- 
dows of  Enna,  where  Theocritus's  goat-herds  ufed  to  lull 
their  brooks  and  their  flocks  to  f.eep,  by  the  lengthened 
monotony  of  their  pipes — were  thefe  confined  notes  the 
acme  of  melody  in  thofe  times  ? — who  can  tell  ?  Deaf 
to  the  founds  of  antiquity,  ignorant  even  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  ancient  languages,  but  keen  of  hearing  re- 
flecting modern  mufic,  we  are  not  eafily  convinced  that 
Greek  and  Roman  harmonifts  were  comparatively  equal 
in  tafte  and  fkill  to  our  own.  Yet,  that  never-failing 
ftandard,  thofe  delightful  fpecimens  of  tuneful  organs 
which  nature  has  bountifully  placed  on  every  tree,  in 
every  bufh,  when  the  feathered  chorifters  of  fpring,  fum- 
mer,  and  autumn,  celebrate  in  full  bands  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  the  type  of  their  Creator;  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  of  the  blackbird,  of  the  red-breaft,  and  of 
the  thrufh,  are  ftill  the  fame,  the  unchanging  patterns  of 
genuine  melody ;  and,  if  the  cotemporaries  of  Tyrteus, 
endowed  with  the  keeneft  fenfations  of  harmony,  did,  as 
we  do,  admire  and  praife  the  warblings  of  the  grove,  how 
could  they  liften  to  a  fyftem  of  mufic  much  inferior  to 
our's  ?  We  muft  therefore  conclude  that,  though  an  im- 
penetrable veil  has  been  dropped  by  the  hand  of  time 
between  ancient  mufic  and  our  ears,  the  greateft  part  of 
what  we  read  concerning  it  in  contemporary  writers,  does 
not  deviate  much  from  reality  and  truth. 

Befides,  had  not  this  art  attained  a  great  degree  of  per- 
fection, as  well  as  painting  and  ftatuary,  what  could 
have  induced  the  hiftorians  to  be  fo  careful,  fo  refpeft- 
fully  minute,  in  preierving  the  names  of  thofe  who  had 
either  invented  or  performed  in  the  different  mufical 
modes.  In  his  amufing  treatife  on  mufic,  Plutarch  alone 
mentions  about  feventy  worthies  of  this  kind,  who  were, 
moftly,  both  poets  and  muficians ;  for  poetry  and  mufic 
were  feldom  feparated,  and  thefe  two  filter  mufes  ufed  to' 
go  hand  in  hand  to  the  banquetting-hall,  or  walk  at  the 
head  of  conflicting  armies. 

The  moft  barbarous  tribes  of  favages  had  at  all  times 
their  mufical  entertainments;  and  does  not  the  fullens" 
negro  folace  his  flavifh  hours  by  what  to.  him  is  mufic,, 
although  to  us  it  appears  but  a  fad  and  conftant  itera- 
tion of  the  fame  doleful  founds  ?     The  "  rans  des  va- 
ches,"  whofe  modulation,  fimple,  and  nearly  uniform' 
like  nature,  expreffes  in  a  few  bars  the  trickling  down  of; 
fmall  ftreams  of  water  among  the  ftupendous  rocks  and' 
delightful  valleys  of  Swifferland,  united  to  the  quicker- 
movement  of  a  paftoral  dance  in  the  bofom  of  the  Alps  5  ; 
this  ancient  fpecimen  of  rude  melody,  as  old  perhaps  as- 
the  nation  of  the  Allobroges,  (who  long  prel'erved  their 
freedom,  and  kept  aloof  the  claws  of  the  Roman  eagle,) 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition  ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  thefe  genuine  and  national  founds  have  the 
magic  power  of  calling  forth  tears  of  regretful  memory- 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Swifs  peafant,  when  he  hears  them 
in  any  country  ever  fo  diftant  from  the  rugged  rocks  and 
fnowy   ridges   where   he   was   born.     So   much   for  the  - 
power    of  mufic,  even  in  its  uncultivated  ftate,   upon 
the  feelings  of  man. 

1  It. 
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It  has  been  ingenioufly  fabled,  that  Apollo  was  the 
god  of  mufic,  becaufe  he  had  invented  it :  this  allegory 
alighted  pleafantly  upon  the  mind  of  thofe  who  firft.  dis- 
covered a  lingular,  but  yet  inexplicable,  iimilarity  between 
the  heptachord  lyre  and  the  feven  planets  fuppofed  to 
"  keep  their  choral  duties  around  the  fun."  The  dif- 
tances  between  the  notes  in  the  diapafon  and  the  fituation 
of  the  planets  refpeftively  to  the  fun  were  eagerly  calcu- 
lated, and  celeftial  harmony  was  placed  upon  the  fame 
level  with  terreftrial  melody.  In  more  modern  times,  the 
three  principal  colours  of  the  fun-beam  with  their  four 
accidental  and  prifmatic  intermediate  tints,  were  alfo 
found  to  bear  analogy  to  the  heptachord  ;  and  again  the 
melody  of  founds  was  thought  connected  with  the  har- 
mony of  the  univerfal  creation.  But,  as  the  fun  is 
equally  the  author  of  colours,  fince  no  colours  exift 
without  light,  and  as  the  fun  was  fuppofed  to  be  the 
key-note  of  aftronomical  harmony,  we  mutt  draw  this 
natural  conclufion,  that  it  was  not  without  fome  allow- 
able ground  that  Apollo  laid  claim  to  the  authorlhip  of 
harmony. 

Another  god  alfo  prefents  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  vocal  iliell.  Whether 
the  founding  body  of  his  inftrument  was  the  fkull  of  a 
bull,  or  the  convex  flielter  of  the  land-tortoife,  we  leave 
to  antiquaries  to  decide  ;  but  ancient  monuments  repre- 
fent  him  with  a  lyre  compofed  of  either.  The  queftion 
with  us  at  prefent  might  be,  why  the  cunning  youth,  who, 
by  the  charms  of  his  performance  upon  the  eloquent 
wires,  lulled  afleep  the  hundred-eyed  keeper  of  the  be- 
loved of  Jove,  the  Egyptian  Io,  is  pronounced  the  firft 
mulical  inftrument  maker  in  mythological  lore.  The 
reafon  being  obvious,  the  anfwer  is  eafy :  Ought  not  the 
meflenger  of  the  gods  to  have  been  fupernaturally  en- 
dowed with  the  moll  perfuafive  eloquence  ?  and  was 
not  mufic  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful 
engine  to  foften  the  mind,  and  captivate  the  heart  ?  Mon- 
taigne, in  his  far-renowned  but  ieldom-read  Efl'ays,  men- 
tions, that  his  father,  anxious  to  harmonize  his  mind,  and 
calm  the  natural  irritability  of  infancy,  ordered  that  he 
never  {hould  be  awakened  from  his  morning  (lumbers 
but  by  the  fofteft  melody  of  mulical  inftruments.  An- 
cient and  even  modern  facts,  unfupported  by  the  beau- 
tiful imagery  of  Greek  and  Roman  fancy,  coincide  to 
prove  the  great  credit  in  which  mufic  was  at  all  times 
held.  And  to  conclude  with  a  tranfcendent  proof: 
whenever  man,  in  a  grateful  fenfe  towards  the  Divinity, 
or  under  the  impreilion  of  fear,  wanted  to  addrefs  his 
Creator,  he  had  recourfe  to  mufic.  Hence  the  hymns  of 
Orpheus,  of  Homer,  and  of  thoufands  of  poets  before 
them  ;  hence  the  conftant  attendance  of  fkilful  mulicians 
*t  the  altars  of  Delphi,  of  Ephefus,  and  of  the  Capitol ; 
hence  the  introduction  of  mufic  in  Chriltian  churches 
from  the  earlieft  period  to  this  very  day  ;  fo  that  our 
prayers  to  the  Deity  feem  as  it  were  to  obtain  a  paffport  to 
heaven  from  the  infinuating  melody  of  this  celeftial  art. 

PROGRESSIVE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

The  antiquity  of  mufic,  as  a  lcience,  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  difdains  the  aid  of  formal  proof.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  prieft,  the  prophet,  the  poet,  and  the  mufi- 
cian,  were^  frequently  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  and 
from  the  earlieft  ages  mufic  had  admiftion  in  the  religious 
ceremonies,  public  feftivals,  military  eftablilhments,  fune- 
ral rites,  and  private  amufements,  of  mankind. 

It  appears  both  by  facred  and  profane  hiftory,  that 
mufic  was  one  of  the  firft  arts  known  to  mankind.  Muli- 
cal inftruments  were  in  ufe  before  the  flood;  for  Jubal  is 
faid  to  be  the  father  of  all  fiwh  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ.  Gen,  iv.  zi.  We  have  the  authority  of  Moles, 
and  the  teftimony  of  the  moft  ancient  and  refpeftable 
hiftorians,  to  prove  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  firft  coun- 
tries in  the  known  world  which  cultivated  the  arts  and 
fciences.  The  wonderful  remains  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  &ow,  that  architecture  was  known  to  the  Egyp- 


tians, and  brought  by  them  to  the  higheft  degree  of  mag- 
nificence. They  recorded  all  new  inventions  upon  co- 
lumns  or  pillars ;  and  upon  fome  of  their  moft  ancient 
obeliiks  mufical  inftruments  are  reprefented.  In  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  at  Rome,  there  is  at  this  time  an  obelifk, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ere&ed  at  ancient  Thebes,  by  Se- 
foftris,  near  four  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war  j 
among  other  hieroglyphics,  is  reprefented  a  mufical  in- 
ftrument conftrucfed  to  take  two  firings,  with  a  neck 
to  it.  Of  this  curious  inftrument  we  fhall  give  a  figure, 
with  a  more  particular  defcription,  under  the  head  Musi- 
cal Instruments. 

To  endeavour  to  trace  the  fcience  of  mufic  to  a  more 
remote  fource  than  the  hiftory  of  Egypt,  would  be  with- 
out effect.  The  Greeks  unanimouily  acknowledge,  that 
moft  of  the  ancient  mufical  inftruments  were  of  their 
inventing.  Mufic  was  in  fuch  great  eftimation  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  through  this  medium 
their  children  were  taught  letters;  the  longs  were  fet- 
tled by  law,  and  a  certain  fpecies  of  mufic  was  eftablilhed 
by  government,  exclufive  of  all  others.  They  divided 
the  inhabitants  of  their  country  into  cafts  or  tribes,  con- 
fining each  profeifion  to  one  family;  and,  as  mufic  was 
for  many  ages  confined  to  the  priefthood,  the  Hebrews, 
who  adopted  many  of  their  cuftoms,  made  the  offices  of 
priefts,  levites,  and  mulicians,  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  The  Lacedemonians  likewife  agreed  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  confined  the  profeffion  of  mufic  to  one 
family ;  and  their  priefts,  like  thofe  of  Egypt,  were 
taught  medicine  and  muiic,  and  initiated  into  religious 
mylteries.  After  the  Egyptians  became  fubjeft  to  the 
Periians,  the  arts  and  fciences  lay  dormant  for  a  long 
time;  but  under  the  Ptolornies,  particularly  the  feventh 
king  of  that  name,  mufic,  together  with  the  other  arts  of 
Greece,  was  received  in  Egypt,  and  greatly  encouraged 
at  the  court  of  Alexandria,  and  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated till  the  final  diilblution  of  the  empire. 

As  to  vocal  mufic,  it  being  the  voice  of  nature,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  is  coeval  with  mankind.  Who  gave 
the  birds  that  power  of  long,  with  which  the  woods  re- 
found  ?  Who  taught  the  nightingale  the  various  notes 
of  long?  Nature!  that  miltrefs  of  mufic,  who  taught 
from  the  beginning  all  who  have  the  power  of  melo- 
dious founds. 

If  we  perufe  the  Holy  Bible,  we  fha.ll  be  convinced 
from  the  higheft  authority,  that  mufic  from  the  earlieft 
ages  was  in  general  ufe.  But,  though  Jubal  is  mentioned 
fo  loon  in  the  Pentateuch,  yet  he  could  have  lived  but  a 
ihort  time  before  the  deluge,  A.  M.  1656  ;  confequently 
the  world  muft  have  been  peopled  many  centuries  before- 
the  invention  took  place.  And  with  refpect  to  the  in-- 
ftrument  called  an  orgeat  in  the  Englilh  verfion  of  this 
paffage,  it  muft  not  be  imagined  that  fuch  a  noble  and 
complicated  machine  is  there  implied  as  the  prefent 
inftrument  of  that  name.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  called 
hv.ggah,  which,  fay  the  commentators,  was  a  kind  of 
fynnx,  or  fiftula.  The  Septuagint,  inftead  of  harp  and 
organ,  has  pfaltery  and  cithara.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
tranflators,  ancient  and  modern,  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
not  knowing  what  were  the  real  forms  and  properties  of 
the  Hebrew  inftruments,  havs  given  to  them  the  names  of 
fuch  as  were  of  the  molt  common  ufe  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

No  mention,  however,  is  made  in  the  fcriptures  of  the 
practice  of  mufic,  till  more  than  fix  hundred  years  after 
the  deluge.  But  in  Genelis  xxxi.  the  26th  and  27th 
verfes,  about  1739  years  before  Chrift,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology,  both  vocal  and  inltrumentai  mufic 
are  fpoken  of  as  things  in  common  ufe.  "  And  Laban 
laid  to  Jacob,  What  haft  thou  done,  that  thou  haft  ftolen 
away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daughters,  as 
captives  taken  with  the  fword  ?  Wherefore  didrt  thou 
flee  away  fecretly,  and  fteal  away  from  me  ?  and  didit  not 
tell  me,  that  1  might  have  lent  thee  away  with  mirth  and 
witfi  Jongs,  with  tat/ret  and  with  harp?"     Laban  was  a- 
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Syrian,  and  brother  to  Rebecca,  Ifaac's  wife ;  Co  that 
the  tabret  and  the  harp  fhould  be  ranked  among  Afi'y- 
rian  inftruments. 

.  After  this  time  the  facred  text  furnifhes  no  mufical 
incident  till  the  year  1491  before  Chrift,  when  we  have 
the  firft.  hymn,  or  pfalm,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  upon 
record.  It  contains  the  pious  effufions  of  Mofes,  after 
the  paffage  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Ifrael,  juft  efcaped  from  bondage.  Then  fang 
Mofes  and  the  children  of  Ifrael  this  fong  unto  the  Lord,  and 
fpake,  faying,  I  will  fing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  tri- 
umphed glorioufly,  &c.  Exod.  xv.  Mofes  is  feconded  on 
this  occafion  by  Miriam,  the  prophetefs,  and  filler  of 
Aaron,  who  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  ver.  20  ;  and  all  the 
women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
And  Miriam  anfwered  them,  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  &c. 

Here  is  an  early  inftance  of  women  being  permitted  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites;  as  well 
as  of  vocal  mufic  being  accompanied  by  instrumental, 
and  by  dancing. 

On  fome  occafions,  one  of  the  choirs  fung  a  fingle 
verfe  of  a  hymn,  which  was  anfwered  by  the  other  by  a 
verfe  in  fome  refpeft  correspondent  to  the  firft.  The 
135th  Pfalm  is  obvioufly  adapted  to  three  choirs;  the 
high  prieft  with  the  houfe  of  Aaron  constituting  the 
firft;  the  Levites,  the  J'ccond ;  and  the  congregation,  the 
third;  each  having  its  distinct  part,  and  all  at  ftated  in- 
tervals uniting  in  full  chorus.  From  an  analyfis  of  this 
pfalm  it  might  eafily  be  Shown,  that  the  Hebrew  hymn  is 
a  compofition  not  lefs  regular  than  the  Grecian  ode.  One 
cannot  but  obferve  too,  that  it  was  from  the  Jewifh  that 
the  Chriftian  church  derived  the  cuftom  of  finging  in  al- 
ternate chorus.  Pliny  (lib.  x.  epift.  97.)  obferves  of  the 
primitive  Christians, that  "  they  repeat  alternate  verfes  to 
Chrift,  as  to  a  god."  And  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
cuftom  are  yet  evident  in  the  alternate  or  refponfive  parts 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  eftablilhed  church.  See  Bingham's 
Antiq.  xiv.  1. 

St.  Stephen  tells  us,  (Acts  vii.  21,  22.)  that  Mofes, 
having  been  educated  by  Pharoah's  daughter  "  as  her 
own  Son,  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  particularizes  his 
acquirements,  by  affirming  that  "  he  was  inftruflred  in  his 
maturer  age  by  the  Egyptians  in  all  liberal  Sciences,  as 
arithmetic,  geometry,  rhythm,  harmony,  but,  above  all, 
medicine  and  mufic."  However,  in  the  infancy  of  ftates, 
a  nation  has  but  little  leifure  for  cultivating  mufic  any 
otherwife  than  as  it  is  connected  with  religious  rites  and 
the  military  art.  Accordingly  we  find  no  other  mufical 
inftrument  mentioned  during  the  adminiftration  of  the 
great  Hebrew  legislator,  than  trumpets,  except  the  tim- 
brel ufed  by  Miriam.  Mofes  (Num.  x.  2.)  is  ordered,  by 
divine  command,  to  make  two  trumpets  officer,  of  a  whole 
piece,  for  affembling  together  the  people,  and  for  journeying 
the  camps.  And  in  the  eight  following  verfes  all  the  fig- 
nals  to  be  founded  by  one  and  by  two  trumpets  are  regu- 
lated. But  thefe  inftruments  feem  to  differ  from  that  of 
the  jubilee  in  nothing  but  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  made  ;  as  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  feveral  verfions, 
agree  in  calling  all  by  one  name. 

The  feajl  of  trumpets  inftituted  by  Mofes,  Numb.  xxix. 
1.  in  the  month  of  September,  is  imagined  to  have  been 
the  celebration  of  the  harveft-home.  In  the  feventh  month, 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  month,  ye/hall  have  a  holy  convocation  ; 
yefhalldo  no  fertile  worh;  it  is  a  day  of  blowing  of trumpets 
unto  you.  The  rigid  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  upon  every 
feventh  day,  rendered  feven  a  facred  number  among  the 
Hebrews.  Hence,  not  only  the  feventh  day,  but  the  feventh 
week,  the  feventh  month,  the  feventh  year,  and  the  feven 
times  feventh  year,  were  kept  holy  :  And  mi  the  fiftieth  year 
thonfhalt  caufe  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  to  found  throughout 
the  land.  Lev.  xxv.  9. 

'  No  further  mention  is  made  of  mufic,  till  the  fong  of 
Deborah  and  Barak,  (Judges  v.)  which  feems  to  have 
been  fung-  in  dialogue,  and  wholly  without  inftruments. 
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It  was  about  fifty  years  after  this  period,  114.3  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  that  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Jephtha, 
upon  hearing  of  her  father's  victory  over  the  Ammonites, 
went  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.  Judges 
xi.  34.  From  this  time  till  Saul  was  chofen  king,  B.  C. 
1095.  the  facred  text  is  wholly  filent  about  every  Species 
of  mufic,  except  that  of  the  trumpet  in  military  expedi- 
tions. 

But  here  an  ir.cident  occurs,  which  feems  to  merit  par- 
ticular attention.  It  appears  from  many  paffages  in  fcrip- 
ture,  that  mufic  was  as  nearly  allied  to  prophecy  as  to 
poetry.  When  Samuel,  after  fecretly  anointing  Saul  king, 
inftructs  the  new  monarch  in  the  meafures  he  is  to  purfue 
for  eftablifhing  himfelf  on  the  throne,  he  fays,  And  it /hull 
come  to  pafs,  when  thou  art  come  to  the  city,  (Bethel,)  that 
thou  /halt  meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down  from  the 
high  place,  with  a  pfaltery  and  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp 
before  them;  and  ttieyjhall  prophej'y.  And  the  fpirit  of  tlie 
Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  Jhalt  prophej'y  with  them. 
1  Sam.  x.  5,  6. 

The  examples  in  fcripture  of  this  union  of  mufic  and 
prophecy  are  numerous.  "  Moreover  David,  and  the 
captains  of  the  hoft,  Separated  to  the  fervice  of  the  fons  of 
Afaph,  and  of  Heman,  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  fhould  pro- 
phefy  with  harps,  with  pfalters,  and  with  cymbals.  Of  the 
fons  of  Afaph,  four,  who  prophejied  according  to  the  order 
of  the  king.  Of  Jeduthun,  fix,  who  prophejied  with  a 
harp,  to  give  thanks,  and  to  praife  the  Lord.  And  of  the 
fons  of  Heman,  the  king's  feer,  in  the  word  of  God, 
fourteen,  to  lift  up  the  horn." 

Thefe  prophefyings  are  now,  however,  underftood  to 
mean,  not  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  but  merely 
celebrating  the  praifes  of  God  with  mufic  and  fong,  un- 
der the  influence  of  divine  inspiration  :  but  we  cannot 
permit  ourfelves  to  doubt  that  events  were  Sometimes 
foretold  during  thefe  inspired  fongs.  The  moft  Striking 
example  of  the  cuftom  praftifed  by  the  prophets,  of  tran- 
quillizing their  minds,  and  exciting  in  themfelves  divine 
inspiration,  by  means  of  mufic,  is  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  The  three  Sovereigns  of  Ifrael,  Judah,  and  Edom, 
marching  with  their  armies  through  a  wildernefs,  were  all 
upon  the  point  of  being  deftroyed  by  thirft,  as  there  was 
no  water  to  be  found  in  their  paffage,  either  for  man  or 
beaft :  "  And  the  king  of  Ifrael  Said,  Alas  !  that  the 
Lord  hath  called  theSe  three  kings  together,  to  deliver 
them  into  the  hand  of  Moab.  But  Jehofhaphat  Said,  Is 
there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  enquire 
of  the  Lord  by  him  ?  And  one  of  the  king  of  ISrael's 
Servants  anfwered  and  faid,  Here  is  Elifha,  the  fon  of 
Shaphat.  So  the  king  of  Ifrael  and  Jehofhaphat,  and  the 
king  of  Edom,  went  down  to  him.  And  Elifha  faid, 
Bring  me  a  minjtrel.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  the  min- 
jlrel  played,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and 
he  faid,  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  Make  this  valley  full  of 
ditches,"  &c.  2  Kings  iii.  11 — 15. 

The  royal  pfalmift,  who  was  poffefled  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophefy,  cultivated  mufic  early  in  life,  and  his  pSalms 
give  ample  teftimony  of  his  poetical  abilities.  He  ufed  to 
confole  himfelf  with  his  harp  or  lyre,  when  his  foul  was 
in  heavinefs,  and  to  fing  the  praifes  of  the  Lord.  He 
was  firft  lent  for  by  Saul,  who  had  heard  of  his  Skill  in 
mufic,  to  adminifter  relief  to  him  by  the  power  of  his 
harp,  when  he  was  afflicted  with  an  evil  fpirit :  And  it 
came  to  pafs,  when  the  evil  fpirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul, 
that  David  took  a  liarp  and  played;  Jo  Saul  was  refrejhed,  and 
was  well,  and  the  evil  Jpirit  departed  from  him.  1  Sam.  xvi. 
23.  When  David  became  king,  we  find  him  giving  the 
greater!:  encouragement  to  this  facred  art ;  his  uniform 
attachment  to  the  Study  and  practice  of  it,  and  the  great 
number  of  performers  he  kept  for  the  purpofe  of  attending 
religious  ceremonies,  extended  its  influence,  and  was  the 
means  of  its  being  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  In  the 
fervice  of  the  ark,  he  appointed  four  thoufand  of  the 
Levites  to  praife  the  Lord  with  inftruments.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  When  he  removed  the  ark  from  the  houfe  of 
4-E  Obed- 
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Obed-edom,  lie  gathered  all  Ifrael  together,  to  bring  up 
tlie  ark  of  the  Lord  unto  the  place  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  it :  "  And  he  fpake  to  the  chief  of  the  Levites 
to  appoint  their  brethren  to  be  the  fingers  with  inftru- 
ments  of  mufic,  pfalteries  and  harps  and  cymbals,  found- 
ing by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy.  And  the  priefts  did 
blow  with  the  trumpets  before  the  ark  of  God.  And 
David  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen  ;  and  all  the 
Levites  that  bare  the  ark,  and  the  fingers,  and  Chenaniah 
the  matter  of  the  fong,  gave  thanks  unto  the  Lord." 
i  Chron.  xv.  xvi. 

If  we  believe  Jofephus,  "  Solomon  caufed  two  hundred 
thoufand  trumpets  to  be  made  for  the  fervice  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  beiides  four  hundred  thoufand 
mufical  inftruments,  as  harps,  pfalteries,  and  the  like, 
which  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  between  gold  and 
filver,  to  accompany  the  voices."  Jofephus,  book  viii.  ch.  i. 
As  the  above  numbers  appear  to  furpafs  every  idea  of 
meafure  and  of  calculation,  Mr.  Eaftcott  (from  whole 
Sketches  much  of  this  fection  is  extracted)  adds  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  his  Supplement.  Firft,  we  mould  re- 
collect, that  God  blefled  Solomon  not  only  vvith  wifdom, 
but  riches  alfo,  furpaffing  every  monarch  before  or  after 
him.  The  influx  of  gold  into  his  dominions  was  fo  great, 
(2  Chron.  ix.  13.)  that  filver  was  reckoned  of  no  value 
during  his  reign.  (1  Kings  x.  21.)  And,  as  every  efti- 
mable  object  receives  its  value  according  to  its  plenty  or 
fcarcity,  in  a  reign  like  Solomon's,  articles  which  at  other 
times  are  univerl'allyefteemed  are  then  regarded  asnought. 
To  gratify  the  wifli  and  intoxicate  the  eye,  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  pervaded  his  fyftem  :  his  treafures,  maga- 
zines, Sec.  were  objects  more  for  public  exhibition  than 
utility  ;  and  were  conftantly  increafing  by  the  grand 
tributes  daily  prefented  to  him  by  the  admiring  princes 
of  the  Eaft,  who,  with  the  queen  of  Sheba,  came  to  hear  his 
wifdom,  and  view  the  magnificence  of  the  temple,  and 
his  palaces,  and  the  profufion,  but  beautiful  order,  of  his 
houfehold,  treafury,  and  magazines  ;  among  which  the 
magazine  which  contained  his  mufical  inftruments  we 
have  reafon  to  think  made  a  very  confiderable  figure.  It 
mould  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Levites,  who  were  all 
muficians,  were  in  number  38,000  ;  and  that  fcholars, 
very  numerous,  rauft  hai'e  been  always  in  training  to  fuc- 
ceed  them  when  (at  fifty  years  of  age)  they  were  difmiffed. 
And  it  is  prefumed,  moreover,  that  a  referve  of  inftru- 
ments, in  perfect  order,  was  always  ready  at  hand,  for 
the  particular  ufe  of  the  fabbath  and  holidays  ;  and,  al- 
though ftringed  inftruments  are  always  liable  to  be  out 
of  order,  yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  repaired,  or 
even  a  ftring  put  on  or  mended,  on  thofe  days,  as  all  ma- 
nual labour  is  then  ftrictly  forbidden  by  law. 

Jofephus  remarks  that  thefe  inftruments  "  were  made 
of  a  compofition  between  gold  and  filver."  But  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  fcripture  to  have  inferted  fuch 
a  miftake.  I  Ihould  rather  fuppofe  (fays  Mr.  Eaftcott)  an 
overfight  in  tranlcribing  our  author,  which  we  may  eafily 
correct,  by  fuppofing  he  wrote,  that  "  the  firings  or 
wires  of  thefe  inftruments,  were  made  of  a  compofition 
between  gold  and  filver,"  which,  when  compounded  and 
rendered  elaftic,  produced  founds  the  moft  melodious  for 
accompanying  the  voice ;  or  probably  thefe  inftruments 
were  inlaid  or  ornamented  with  a  metal  of  this  kind. 

The  reign  of  Solomon,  fo  long,  fo  pacific,  and  fo  glo- 
rious to  the  Hebrews,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Auguftan 
age  of  that  people  ;  wdiofe  profperity,  during  this  period, 
not  only  enabled  them  to  cultivate  arts  and  fciences 
among  themfelves,  but  ftimulated  foreigners  to  vifit  and 
alfift  them.  And,  as  we  find  that  the  Romans,  during 
the  time  of  Auguftus  and  his  fucceffors,  were  indebted 
to  the  Greeks  for  a  great  part  of  their  knowdedge  in  the 
polite  arts,  fo  the  Hebrews,  under  Solomon's  government, 
had  affiftance  from  Egypt  and  from  Tyre.  Riches  and  re- 
nown never  fail  to  attract  talents  into  a  country  from 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  As  to  mufic  and  poetry,  which 
were  put  upon  fo  refpectable  a  footing  in  the  former 


reign,  they  feem  to  have  had  their  (hare  of  attention  in 
this,  particularly  in  the  fervice  of  the  temple. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  expounders  and  commenta- 
tors of  the  facred  writings,  that  Solomon  was  author  of 
Come  of  the  Pfalms  that  are  attributed  to  David.  Of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  he  was  no  lefs  fond  of  poetry  than  his 
father.  In  the  firft  of  Kings,  iv.  and  xxv.  we  are  told 
that  he  Jpuke  three  thoufand  proverbs;  and  his  Jongs  were 
a  thoufand  and  Jive.  But  whether,  like  the  royal  pfalmift, 
he  was  a  practical  mufician,  does  not  appear  in  the  records 
of  his  reign.  However,  in  Ecciefiaftes,  li.  8.  we  find  mufic 
mentioned  by  this  voluptuous  prince  among  the  vain  lux- 
uries and  vexations  of  fpirit,  with  which  he  found  hiiit- 
felf  fatiated  :  "  I  gat  me  men-Jingers  and  women-Jingers, 
and  the  delights  of  the  Jons  of  men,  as  mufical  inftruments, 
and  that  of  all  forts :"  which  is  all  that  can  be  gathered  011 
the  fubject  of  mufic  during  this  fplendid  reign. 

A  century  pafled  from  the  dedication  of  the  temple, 
without  the  mention  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  Scripture 
concerning  the  mufic  of  the  Hebrews,  except  the  paffage 
already  cited,  where  Eliflia  calls  for  a  minftrel  to  awaken 
infpiration,  previous  to  his  prophefying. 

In  the  year  896  B.  C.  the  fingers  are  faid  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  towards  obtaining  a  lingular  advantage 
in  favour  of  Jehofhaphat,  over  the  Ammonites  and  Moa- 
bites.  The  muficians,  following  the  camp  in  the  fame  order 
as  they  ferved  in  the  temple,  marched  as  a  vanguard  in 
the  field  with  their  inftruments:  "And  the  Levites  of 
the  children  of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  children  of  the 
Korahites,  ftood  up  to  praife  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael  with 
aloud  voice  on  high.  And,  when  Jehofhaphat  had  con- 
fulted  with  the  people,  he  appointed  fingers  unto  the  Lord, 
and  that  fhould  praife  the  beauty  of  holmels  as  they  went 
out  before  the  army,  and  to  fay,  Praife  the  Lord,  for  his 
mere)'  endureth  for  ever.  And,  when  they  began  to  fiiig, 
and  to  praife,  the  Lord  fet  ambufhments  againll  the  chil- 
dren of  Amnion,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  which  were 
come  againft  Judah,  and  they  were  fmitten."  2  Chron  xx. 
19-22. 

The  Hebrews  frequently  attributed  their  fuccefs  in  bat- 
tle to  the  animation  given  the  troops  by  the  trumpets, 
which  were  always  blown  by  priefts  and  levites,  whom, 
the  people  highly  reverenced,  and  regarded  as  infpired 
perfons.  It  was,  in  like  manner,  the  part  of  the  ancient 
Gallic,  German,  and  Britilh,  druids,  who  were  not  only 
priefts,  but  muficians,  to  animate  their  countrymen  to 
the  fight. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  had  to  fpeak  of  the  cultivation, 
and  improvement  of  mufic  among  the  Hebrews  ;  we  have 
little  more  to  add,  except  what  will  indicate  its  neglect 
and  decline.  But  few  memorials  remain  concerning  it, 
from  the  victory  obtained  by  Abijah,  till  the  captivity 
and  deftruction  of  Jerufalem  and  the  temple,  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  Before  this  period, 
mufic,  and  other  facred  rites,  had  been  frequently  much 
corrupted,  during  the  wars,  and  by  intercourfe  with  fo- 
reign nations  ;  and,  at  every  attempt  to  reftore  them  to 
their  former  purity  and  fplendour,  we  find  the  number  of 
thofe  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  temple  diminifhed, 
and  their  efforts  more  feeble  and  ineffectual.  At  the  re- 
floration  of  the  royal  family,  after  the  crown  had  been 
ufurped  by  Athaliah,  we  are  told  that  "the  princes  and 
the  trumpets  jlood  by  the  hing ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  land 
rejoiced,  and  founded  with  trumpets;  alfo  thejingers  with  iu- 
Jlruments  of  mufic,  and  fuch  as  taught  tojhig  praife.  And 
Jehoiada,  during  the  minority  of  Joafli,  appointed  the  offices 
with  rejoicing,  as  it  was  ordained  by  David.  B.C.  878.  And 
in  this  reign  we  find  that  thejingers,  thc.fons  of  Aj'aph,  were 
reftored  to  their  places.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  13— 1 3. 

Thele  continued,  however,  but  a  fiiort  time  in  the  mi- 
niftry,  before  they  were  driven  out,  and  the  king  and 
people  became  profelytes  to  another  form  of  worfhip. 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  iS.)  But,  after  various  revolutions  both 
in  religion  and  government,  a  powerful  attempt  was  made, 
during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  about  726  years  B.  C.  to 
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rrftore  the  temple  to  all  its  ancient  fplendour.  And  he  Jet 
the  Ltvites  in  tlie  honfe  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals,  with  pjiil- 
tcrics,  and  with  harps,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
David.  And  the  Levitesftood  with  the  infruments  of  David, 
and  the  priejis  with  the  trumpets.  But  the  priefts  were  too 
few  to  perform  all  the  ceremonies  formerly  folemnized  in 
the  temple.  However,  there  was  now  great jm/  in  Jerufalem  ; 
for  fi nee  the  time  of  Solomon  there  was  not  the  like  in  Jeru- 
falem. z  Chron.  xxix.  xxx. 

But  this  happy  period  was  of  (hort  continuance  ;  new 
fchifms  and  new  misfortunes  foon  put  an  end  to  it.  And 
in  the  year  606  B.  C.  the  Hebrew  nation  was  fubdued  ; 
the  temple  plundered  and  deftroyed  ;  and,  foon  after,  both 
king  and  people  were,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  fent  captives 
to  Babylon.  During  the  feventy  years  «aptivity,  it  is 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Hebrews  were  denied  the  ce- 
lebration of  their  religious  rites;  nor  could  they  have 
much  time  or  inclination  for  domeftic  amufements  or 
feftivity;  fo  thatmufic,  the  child  of  leifure  and  happinefs, 
and  the  parent  of  innocent  pleafure,  muff,  have  been  ne- 
glected, and  ftiut  out  of  their  houfes,  as  an  unwelcome 
gueft.  The  idea  of  every  thing  that  awakened  recollec- 
tion of  former  felicity,  muft  have  been  painful  in  a  ftate 
of  flavery.  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  fat  down  and 
wept,  tchen  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion.  As  for  our  harps, 
we  hanged  them  up  upon  the  trees  that  are  therein.  For  they 
that  led  us  away  captives  required  of  us  then  a  fong,  and  ?ne- 
lody  in  our  heavinefs :  Sing  11s  one  of  the  fangs  of  Sion.  How 
Jhall  W fifing  the  Lord^sfong  in  aftrange  land?  If  I  forget 
thee,  O  Jerufalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
Pfalm  exxxvii.  Thefe  are  the  natural  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  a  people,  but  lately  fallen  from  a  ftate  of  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs  into  that  of  bondage  and  mifery. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  coliefted  relative  to  the  mufic 
of  the  Hebrews,  only  (hows  that  it  was  in  general  ufe 
among  them,  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  Egypt,  till 
they  ceafed  to  be  a  nation  ;  but  what  kind  of  muiic  it 
■was  with  which  they  were  fo  much  delighted,  no  means 
are  now  left  to  determine.  That  they  had  their  firft  mufic 
and  inftruments,  whatever  they  were,  from  the  Egyptians, 
appears  to  admit  of  no  doubt;  but  thefe  feemed  to  have 
remained  in  a  very  rude  ftate  till  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  ;  and  even  then,  perhaps,  they  were  more  im- 
proved in  quantity  than  quality;  for  the  great  number  of 
Levites,  of  finging-men  and  finging-women,  as  well  as  of 
trumpets,  fliawms,  cornets,  facbuts,  cymbals,  and  tim- 
brels, could  only  augment  the  noify  cry  of  joy,  or  the 
clamour  of  petition. 

However,  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  any  nation, 
except  the  Egyptians,  where  mufic  had  been  cultivated 
fo  early  as  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  brighteft 
period  of  the  Jewifli  hiftory,  the  Greeks  at  that  time  hav- 
ing hardly  invented  their  rudeft  inftruments  :  for  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  the  refiners,  if  not  the  inventors,  of  Greek 
poetry  ;  and  Orpheus,  Mufasus,  and  Linus,  to  whom  they 
attribute  the  invention  of  their  mufic  and  inftruments  ; 
all  flouri/hed,  according  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  after  thefe 
Hebrew  monarchs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  modern  Jewifli  mufic,  (fays  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,)  we  have  been  informed  by  a  Hebrew  high-prieft, 
that  all  instrumental  and  even  vocal  performances  have 
been  banifhed  the  fynagogue  ever  fince  the  deftruftion  of 
Jerufalem  ;  that  the  little  finging  now  ufed  there  is  an  in- 
novation, and  a  modern  licenfe ;  for  the  Jews,  from  a 
paifage  in  one  of  the  prophets,  think  it  unlawful,  or  at 
leaft  unfit,  to  fing  or  rejoice  before  the  coming  of  the 
Meifiah,  till  when  they  are  bound  to  mourn  and  repent 
in  filence.  But  the  only  Jews  now  on  the  globe,  who  have 
a  regular  mufical  eftablifhment  in  their  fynagogues,  are 
the  Germans,  who  ling  in  parts ;  and  thefe  prelerve  fome 
old  melodies,  or  lpecies  of  chants,  which  are  thought  to 
be  very  ancient.  A-nd  Padre  Martini  has  inferted,  from 
the  Eftro-Poetico-ATmonico  of  Marcello,  1724.,  and  from 
nn  ineditcdmanufcript  by  thecavaglierErcole  Bottrigari, 


called  II  Trimerone  de  Fondamenti  Armonici,  1599,  a 
great  number  of  fuch  Hebrew  chants  as  were  fung  in  the 
fynagogues  of  different  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  time  when 
thefe  works  were  compofed.  But,  as  no  two  Jewifli  con- 
gregations fing  thefe  chants  alike,  if  tradition  has  been 
faithful  in  handing  them  down  from  the  ancient  Hebrews 
to  any  one  fynagogue,  who  fhall  determine  to  which  fuch 
permanence  can  be  attributed  ? 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  pafiion  for  arts  and  fciences 
was  greater  than  that  of  moft  other  nations,  for  molt: 
of  their  divinities  were  regarded  as  inventors  of  mufic. 
Almoft  all  the  ancient  philofophers  wrote  treatifes  oa 
mufic,  efpecially  the  difciples  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Ariftotle.  The  firft  poets  and  muficians  of  Greece,  fung 
their  works  in  great  cities,  and  in  the  palaces  of  princes, 
and  were  looked  upon  as  infpired  perfons ;  they  gained 
the  wonder  and  pofielTed  the  affecfions  of  the  people,  till 
by  degrees  they  became  numerous;  and,  the  art  beinu; 
confidered  of  eafy  acquifition,  their  reputation  funk  in 
the  public  opinion.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  work  was  per- 
formed by  the  people  of  this  country  without  mufic,  and 
every  profeffion  had  in  ufe  its  peculiar  fongs. 

As  for  Pythagoras,  pofterity  has  been  very  liberal  to 
him,  in  beftowing  upon  him  all  fuch  inventions  as  others 
had  neglected  to  claim,  particular^  in  mufic  ;  for  there  is 
fcarcely  any  part  of  it,  as  a  fcience,  with  which  he  has 
not  been  inverted  by  his  generous  followers.  Thus,  mufi- 
cal ratios  have  been  affigned  to  him,  with  the  method  of  de- 
termining the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  founds  by  the  greater 
orlefs  degree  of  velocity  in  the  vibrations  of  ftrings  ;  the 
addition  of  an  eighth  firing  to  the  lyre,  (Pliny,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  2.)  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres,  (Plato  ;)  and  the 
Greek  mufical  notation,  (Boethius.)  His  right,  indeed, 
to  fome  of  thefe  difcoveries,  has  been  difputed  by  feveral 
authors,  who  have  given  them  to  others  with  as  little  rea^ 
fon,  perhaps,  as  they  had  been  before  beftowed  upejn  him. 
But  there  is  one  difcovery,  relative  to  mufic,  that  has,  at 
all  times,  been  unanimoufly  affigned  to  him,  which,  how- 
ever, appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful,  not  only  whether 
it  was  made  by  him,  but  whether,  in  the  manner  it  is  re- 
lated, it  was  ever  made  by  any  one.  We  are  told  by  Ni- 
comachus,  Gaudentius,  Jamblichus,  Macrobius,  and  ail 
their  commentators,  "  that  Pythagoras,  one  day  medi- 
tating on  the  want  of  fome  rule  to  guide  the  ear,  analo- 
gous to  what  had  been  ufed  to  help  the  other  fenfes, 
chanced  to  pais  by  a  blackfmith's  fhop ;  and,  obferving 
that  the  hammers,  which  were  four  in  number,  founded 
very  harmonioufly,  he  had  them  weighed,  and  found  them 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  6,  8,  9,  and  12.  Upon  this  he 
fufpended  four  ftrings,  of  equal  length  and  thicknefs,  &c. 
fattened  weights,  in  the  above-mentioned  proportions,  to 
each  of  them  refpeftively,  and  found  that  they  gave  the 
fame  founds  that  the  hammers  had  done  ;  viz.  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  oftave,  to  the  graveft  tone  ;  which  laft  interval 
did  not  make  part  of  the  mufical  fyftem  before ;  for  the 
Greeks  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  heptachord,  orfeven 
ftrings,  till  that  time."  This  is  the  fubftance  of  the 
account,  as  it  has  been  abridged  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
who  points  out  many  incredible  circumftances  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  ftory  in  general,  and  denies  that  the  weights 
6,  8,  9,  12,  would  give  the  intervals  pretended  ;  but  feerns 
not  to  have  feen  the  leaft  difficulty  in  the  fatt,  relative  to 
different  hammers  producing  different  founds -upon  the 
fame  anvil.  The  frontifpiece  to  M.  Marpurg's  Hiftory 
of  Mufic,  reprefents  the  Samian  fage  in  the  aft  of  weigh- 
ing the  hammers. 

But,  though  both  hammers  and  anvil  have  been  fwal- 
lowed  by  ancients  and  moderns,  and  have  parted  through 
them  from  one  to  another,  with  an  oftrich-like  digeftion, 
upon  examination  and  experiment  it  appears,  that  ham- 
mers of  different  fize  and  weight  will  no  more  produce 
different  tones  upon  the  fame  anvil,  than  bows  or  clap- 
pers of  different  fizes  will  from  the  fame  firing  or  beil. 
Inde-ed,  bpth  the  hammers  and  anvils  of  antiquity  mvtfl 
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have  been  of  a  conflruclion  very  different  from  tliofe  of 
our  degenerate  days,  if  they  produced  any  tones  that  were 
ftridtly  mufical.  Of  the  millions  of  well-organized  mor- 
tals who  have  paffed  by  blackfmiths'  (hops  fmce  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  we  believe  no  one  was  ever  detained  by  a 
Jingle  note,  much  lefs  by  an  harmonious  concord,  from 
thofe  Vulcanian  inftruments.  A  different  kind  of  noife, 
indeed,  will  be  produced  by  hammers  of  different  weights 
and  fizes ;  but  it  feems  not  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  moft 
fubtle  ear  to  difcover  the  leaft  imaginable  difference  with 
refpect  to  gravity  or  acutenefs.  But,  though  different 
mifes  may  be  produced  from  different  bodies,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  fize  and  folidity,  and  every  room,  chair,  and 
table,  in  a  houfe,  has  a  particular  tone,  yet  thef'e  noifes 
can  never  be  afcertained  like  mufical  notes,  which  depend 
upon  reiterated  and  regular  vibrations  of  •the  aliquot  parts 
of  a  firing,  or  other  elaftic  body  ;  and,  in  wind-inftru- 
ments,  upon  the  undulation  of  the  air  conveyed  into  a 
tube. 

The  long  belief  of  this  ftory  proves  that  philofophers 
themfelves  have  fometimes  taken  facts  upon  truft,  with- 
out verifying  them  by  experiment;  and,  as  the  tone  of 
the  hammers  was  afferted  without  proof,  fo  was  the  effect 
of  their  different  weights  fattened  to  firings.  This  Ga- 
lileo difcovered.  LThe  numbers  6,  8,  9,  12,  applied  to 
different  lengths  of  firings,  would,  indeed,  give  the  in- 
tervals mentioned  :  but  it  is  proved,  that,  to  produce  thofe 
intervals  by  the  ten/ton  of  different  weights, the  weights  muft 
be  the  fquares  of  thofe  numbers;  that  is,  36,  64.,  81,  144. 
It  is  aftonifhing  how  the  blunder  had  been  echoed  from 
author  to  author,  without  experiment,  till  the  time  of 
Galileo.  And  Bontempi,  in  trying  the  pcwer  of  weights 
upon  firings  in  the  Pythagoric  proportions  of  6,  8,  9,  12, 
found,  that  inftead  of  giving  the  4th,  5th,  and  8th,  of  the 
graved  tone,  they  produced  only  the  minor  3d,  major  3d, 
and  tritonus  ;  fo  that  the  whole  account  falls  to  the 
ground.  But,  though  modern  incredulity  and  experi- 
ment have  robbed  Pythagoras  of  the  glory  of  difcovering 
mufical  ratios  by  accident,  he  has  been  allowed  the  fuperior 
merit  of  arriving  at  them  by  meditation  and  defign.  At 
lead  the  invention  of  the  harmonical  canon,  or  mono- 
chord,  has  been  afcribed  to  him  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers. 

The  mufical  fpeculators  of  Greece  arranged  themfelves 
into  a  great  number  of  (efts,  the  chief  of  whom  were  the 
Pythagoreans  and  the  Arilloxenians. 

Pythagoras  fuppofed  the  air  to  be  the  vehicle  of  found, 
and  the  agitation  of  that  element,  occafioned  by  a  fimilar 
agitation  in  the  parts  of  the  founding  body,  to  be  the 
cau/e  of  it.  The  vibrations  of  a  firing  or  other  fonorous 
body,  being  communicated  to  the  air,  affected  the  audi- 
tory nerves  with  the  fenfation  of  found;  and  this  found, 
he  argned,  was  acute  or  grave  in  proportion  as  the  vibra- 
tions were  quick  or  flow.  He  difcovered  by  experiment, 
that,  of  two  firings  equal  in  every  thing  but  length,  the 
fhorter  made  the  quicker  vibrations,  and  emitted  the 
acuter  found :  in  other  words,  that  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  in  the  fame  time,  by  two  firings  of  different 
lengths,  was  inverfely  as  thofe  lengths;  that  is,  the 
greater  the  length,  the  dialler  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  any  given  time.  Thus  found,  confidered  in  the  vibra- 
tions that  caufe  it,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  vibrating 
body,  came  to  be  reduced  to  quantity,  and  as  fuch  was 
the  fubjecl  of  calculation,  and  expreifible  by  numbers. 
For  inflance,  the  two  founds  that  form  an  octave  could 
be  expreffed  by  the  numbers  1  and  2,  which  would  re- 
prefent  either  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time, 
or  the  length  of  the  firings;  and  would  mean,  that  the 
acuter  found  vibrates  twice  while  the  graver  vibrates 
once,  or  that  the  firing  producing  the  lower  found  is 
twice  the  length  of  that  which  gives  the  higher.  If  the 
vibrations  were  confidered,  the  higher  found  was  as  2, 
the  lower  as  1  ;  the  reverfe,  if  the  length  was  alluded  to. 
In  the  fame  manner,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  the  5th  would 


be  expreffed  by  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  and  the  4th  by  that 
of  3  to  4. 

Arifloxenus,  in  oppofition  to  the  calculations  of  Pytha- 
goras, held  the  ear  to  be  the  fole  llandard  of  mufical  pro- 
portions. That  fenfe  he  accounted  fufficiently  accurate 
for  mufical,  though  not  for  mathematical,  purpofes ;  and 
it  was  in  his  opinion  abfurd  to  aim  at  an  artificial  accu- 
racy in  gratifying  the  ear  beyond  its  own  power  of  dis- 
tinction. He,  therefore,  rejected  the  velocities,  vibra- 
tions, and  proportions,  of  Pythagoras,  as  foreign  to  the 
fubjecf,  in  fo  far  as  they  fubllituted  abflracf  caufes  in  the 
room  of  experience,  and  made  mufic  the  object  of  intel- 
lect rather  than  of  fenfe. 

Thefe  conflicting  and  oppofite  opinions  continued  to 
divide  the  mufical  and  philofophical  world  for  more  than 
two  thoufand  years ;  for  it  was  not  till  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lall  century  that  the  fyflem  of  Pythagoras 
was  confirmed  by  abfolute  mathematical  demonftration ; 
fo  that,  now,  the  following  propofitions,  in  relation  to 
mufical  found,  have  palfed  from  conjecture  to  certainty. 

1. -Sound  is  generated  by  the  vibrations  of  elailic  bo- 
dies, which  communicate  the  like  vibrations  to  the  air, 
and  thefe  again  the  like  to  our  organs  of  hearing.  This 
is  evident,  becaufe  founding  bodies  communicate  tremors 
to  other  bodies  at  a  diftance  from  them.  The  vibrating 
motion,  for  inflance,  of  a  mufical  firing,  excites  motion 
in  others,  whole  tenfion  and  quantity  of  matter  difpofe 
their  vibrations  to  keep  time  with  the  undulations  of  air 
propagated  from  the  firing  iirfl  fet  in  motion. 

2.  If  the  vibrations  be  ifochronous,  and  the  found  mu- 
fical, continuing  at  the  fame  pitch,  it  is  fitid  to  be  acuter, 
fliarper,  or  higher,  than  any  other  found  whofe  vibrations 
are  flower;  and  graver,  flatter,  or  lower,  than  any  other 
whofe  vibrations  are  quicker.  For,  while  a  mufical  firing 
vibrates,  its  vibrations  become  quicker  by  increaling  its 
tenfion  or  diminifhing  its  length;  its  found  at  the  lame 
time  will  be  more  acute:  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  dimi- 
nifhing its  tenfion  or  increafing  its  length,  the  vibrations 
will  become  flower  and  the  found  graver.  The  like  alter- 
ation of  the  pitch  of  the  found  will  follow,  by  applying, 
by  means  of  a  weight,  an  equal  degree  of  tenfion  to  a 
thicker  or  heavier  and  to  a  fmaller  or  lighter  firing,  both 
of  the  fame  length,  as  in  the  fmaller  firing  the  mafs  of 
matter  to  be  moved  by  the  fame  force  is  lefs. 

3.  If  feveral  firings,  however  different  in  length,  den- 
fity,  and  tenfion,  vibrate  altogether  in  equal  times,  their 
founds  will  have  all  one  and  the  fame  pitch,  however 
they  may  differ  in  loudnefs  or  other  qualities.  They 
are  called  unijbns.  The  vibrations  of  unifons  are  ifo- 
chronous. 

4.  The  vibrations  of  a  mufical  firing,  whether  wider  or 
narrower,  are  nearly  ifochronous.  Otherwife,  while  the 
vibrations  decreafe  in  breadth  till  they  ceafe,  the  pitch 
of  the  found  could  not  continue  the  fame  (which  we 
perceive  by  experience  it  does),  unlefs  where  the  firft  vi- 
brations are  made  very  violently ;  in  which  cafe,  the  found 
is  a  little  acuter  at  the  beginning  than  afterwards. 

Laftly.  The  word  vibration  is  underftood  to  mean  the 
time  which  paffes  between  the  departure  of  the  vibrating 
body  from  any  affigned  place  and  its  return  to  the  fame. 
See  Phil.  Tranf.  for  17 14.  and  Dr.  Brook  Taylor's  Me- 
thodus  Incrementorum  directa  et  inverfa. 

After  mufical  ratios  were  difcovered  and  reduced  to 
numbers,  they  were  made  by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers 
the  type  oforder  and  juft  proportion  in  all  things  :  hence 
virtue,  friendfhip,  good  government,  celeflial  motion,  the 
human  foul,  and  God  himfelf,  were  harmony.  This  dif- 
covery  gave  birth  to  various  fpecies  of  mufic,  far  more 
ftrange  and  inconceivable  than  chromatic  and  enharmo- 
nic :  fuch  as  divine  mufic,  mundane  mufic,  elementary 
mufic,  and  many  other  divifions  and  fubdiviiions,  upon 
which  Zarlino,  Kircher,  and  almoll  all  the  old  writers, 
never  fail  to  expatiate  with  wonderful  complacence.  It 
is,  perhaps,  equally  to  the  credit  and  advantage  of  mufic 
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and  phiiofophy,  that  they  have  long  defcer.ded  from  thefe 
heights,  and  taken  their  proper  and  feparate  ltations  upon 
earth;  fo  that  we  no  longer  admit  of  mulic  that  cannot 
be  heard,  or  of  phiiofophy  that  cannot  be  underflow!. 

Ariflides  Quintilianus  affures  us,  that  mufic  compre- 
hends arithmetic,  geometry,  phyfics,  and.  metaphylics, 
and  teaches  every  thing,  from  Jblfaing  the  fcale,  to  the 
nature  and  confirmation  of  the  foul  of  man  and  the  foul 
of  the  univerfe.  To  confirm  this,  he  quotes,  as  a  divine 
faying,  a  moft  curious  account  of  the  end  and  bufinefs  of 
mufic,  from  one  Panacmus,  v.  bich informs  us,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  mufic  is  not  only  to  arrange  mufical  founds,  and 
to  regulate  the  voice,  but  to  unite  and  harmonize  every 
thing  in  nature.  This  writer,  in  lolving  the  queftion, 
Whence  it  is  that  the  foul  is  fo  eafily  affected  by  inflru- 
mtntal  mufic  ?  acquaints  us,  in  the  Pythagorean  way,  how 
the  foul,  frilking  about,  and  playing  all  kinds  of  tricks 
in  the  purer  regions  of  fpace^  approaches  by  degrees  to 
our  grofs  atmofphere;  gets  a  tafte  for  matter  and  ibiidity, 
and  at  length  acquires  a  warm  and  comfortable  body  to 
cover  her  nakednefs.  Here  fhe  picks  up  nerves  and  arte- 
ries; there  membranes;  here  fpirit  or  breath  ;  and  all  in 
a  moll;  extraordinary  manner;  efpecially  the  arteries  and 
nerves  :  for  what  mould  they  be  made  of,  but  the  circles 
and  lines  of  the  fpheres,  in  which  the  foul  gets  entangled 
in  her  paffage,  like  a  fly  in  a  fpider's  web  !  Thus,  conti- 
nues he,  the  body  becomes  fimilar  in  its  texture  to  in- 
ftruments of  the  wind  and  ftringed  kind.  The  nerves  and 
arteries  are  firings,  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  pipes 
filled  with  wind.  "  What  wonder,  then,"  fays  Ariftides 
Quintilianus,  "  if  the  foul,  being  thus  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  body  fimilar  in  conflruction  to  thofe  in- 
ftruments, mould  fympathize  with  their  motions." 

Pythagoras  is  faid,  by  the  writers  of  his  life,  to  have 
regarded  mufic  as  fomething  celeftial  and  divine,  and  to 
have  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  its  power  over  the  human 
affections,  that,  according  to  the  Egyptian  fyftem,  he  or- 
dered his  difciples  to  be  waked  every  morning,  and  lulled 
to  deep  every  night,  by  fvveet  founds.  He  likewife  confi- 
dered  it  as  greatly  conducive  to  health,  and  made  ufe  of 
it  in  diforders  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 
mind.  His  biographers  and  fecretaries  even  pretend  to 
tell  us  what  kind  of  mufic  he  applied  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions.  Grave  and  folemn,  we  may  be  certain;  and  vocal, 
fay  they,  was  preferred  to  inltrumental;  and  the  lyre  to 
the  flute,  not  only  for  its  decency  and  gravity,  but  be- 
caufe  inftruction  could  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  articulation  in  finging,  at  the  fame  time  as  the 
ear  was  delighted  with  fvveet  lbunds.  This  was  faid  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Minerva.  In  very  high  antiquity, 
mankind  gave  human  wifdom  to  their  gods,  and  after- 
wards took  it  from  them  to  beftow  it  on  mortals.  In  peru- 
fing  the  lift  of  illuftrious  men  who  have  fprung  from  the 
ichool  of  Pythagoras,  it  appears  that  the  love  and  culti- 
vation of  mufic  was  fo  much  a  part  of  their  difcipline, 
that  almoft  every  one  of  them  left  a  treatife  behind  him 
upon  the  fubjeft. 

Euclid,  as  a  writer  on  mufic,  has  ever  been  held  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  by  all  men  of  fcience  who  have  treated 
of  harmonics,  or  the  phiiofophy  of  found.  As  Pythagoras 
was  allowed  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
found  out  mufical  ratios,  by  the  divifion  of  a  monochord, 
or  fmgle  firing,  a  difcovery  which  tradition  only  had 
preferved,  Euclid  was  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  the  fub- 
ject,  and  reduced  thefe  divifions  to  mathematical  demon- 
ltration.  His  Introduction  to  Harmonics,  CEicra.yuyr) 
'Aphony.)).)  which  in  fome  MSS.  was  attributed  to  Cleonidas, 
is  in  the  Vatican  copy  given  to  Pappus,  Meibomius,  how- 
ever, accounts  for  this,  by  fuppofing  thofe  copies  to  have 
been  only  two  different  MS.  editions  of  Euclid's  work, 
which  had  been  revifed,  corrected,  and  reftored  from  the 
corruptions  incident  to  frequent  tranfcription,byCleonidas 
and  Pappus,  whofe  names  were,  on  that  account,  prefixed. 
It  firft  appeared  in  print  with  a  Latin  verfion,  in  1498,  at 
Venice,  under  the  title  of  "  Cleonidse  Harmonicum  Intro- 
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duflorium  :"  but  who  Cleonidas  was,  neither  the  editor, 
George  V3II3,  nor  auy  one  elfe,  pretends  to  know.  It  was 
John  Pena,  a  mathematician  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of 
France,  who  firft  publifhed  this  work  at  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  Euclid,  in  1557.  After  this,  it  went  through  feveral 
editions  with  his  other'works.  His  Section  of  the  Canon, 
KaTiToM  Kmio!  follows  his  Introduction ;  it  went 
through  the  fame  hands  and  fame  editions,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Porphyry,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ptolemy,  as 
the  work  of  Euclid.  This  tract  chiefly  contains  fliort"  and 
clear  definitions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  Greek  mufic,  ia 
which  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  mere  melody  was  concerned  ; 
as  he  begins  by  telling  us,  that  the  fcience  of  kurmonic.i 
coniiders  the  nature  and  ufe  of  melody,  and  confifts  of 
feven  parts  -.  founds,  intervals,  genera,  fyftems,  keys, 
mutations,  and  melopceia;  all  which  have  been  feverally 
confidered  in  the  diifertation. 

Of  all  the  writings  upon  ancient  mufic,  that  are  corae 
down  to  us,  this  feems  to  be  the  moft  correct  and  com- 
prefled :  the  reft  are  generally  loofe  and  diif'afed;  the 
authors  either  twitting  and  diftorting  every  thing  to  a 
favourite  fyftem,  or  rilling  their  books  with  metaphyfical 
jargon,  with  Pythagoric  dreams,  and  Platonic  fancies, 
wholly  foreign  to  mufic.  But  Euclid  in  this  little  treatife 
is  like  himfelf,  clofe  and  clear;  yet  fo  mathematically 
fhort  and  dry,  that  he  beftows  not  a  fyllable  more  upon 
the  fubject  fban  is  ablblutely  neceffary.  His  object  feems 
to  have  been  the  compreffing  into  a  fcientific  and  ele- 
mentary abridgment,  the  more  diftufe  and  fpeculative 
treatifes  of  Ariftoxenus.  He  was  the  d'Alembert  of 
that  author,  explaining  his  principles,  and  at  the  fame 
time  feeing  and  demonflrating  his  errors.  The  mufical 
writings  of  Rameau  were  diffufe,  obfcure,  and  indi- 
gefted ;  but  d'Alembert,  extracting  the  effence  of  hi3 
confufed  ideas,  methodized  his  fyftem  of  a.  fundamental 
bafs,  and  compreffed,  into  the  compafs  of  a  pamphlet,  the 
fubftance  of  many  volumes. 

According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  (Phil.  Tranf.  No.  242.) 
Euclid  was  the  firft  who  demonftrated  that  an  octave  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  fix  whole  tones:  and  this  he  does  in 
the  14th  theorem  of  his  Section  of  the  Canon.  In  the 
15th  theorem,  he  demonflrates  that  a  fourth  is  lefs  than 
two  tones  and  a  half,  and  a  fifth  lefs  than  three  and  a 
half:  but,  though  this  proves  the  neceflity  of  a  tempera- 
ment upon  fixed  inftruments,  where  one  found  anfwers 
feveral  purpofes,  yet  he  gives  no  rules  for  one,  which 
feems  to  furnifh  a  proof  that  fuch  inftruments  were  at 
lead  not  generally  known  or  ufed  by  the  ancients.  What 
Ariftoxenus  called  a  half-tone,  Euclid  demonftrated  to  be  a 
fmaller  interval,  in  the  proportion  of  256  to  243.  This 
he  denominated  a  limma,  or  remnant;  becaufe,  giving  to 
the  fourth,  the  extremes  of  which  were  calledfoni-jiabile's, 
and  were  regarded  as  fixed  and  unalterable,  the  exact 
proportion  of  4  to  3,  and  taking  from  it  two  major 
tones  fxf,  the  limma  was  all  that  remained  to  complete 
diateflaron.  This  divifion  of  the  diatonic  genus  being 
thus,  for  the  firft  time,  eftablifhed  upon  mathematical 
demonftration,  continued  in  favour,  fays  Dr.  Wallis,  for 
many  ages.  But  thefe  ancient  fyltems  have  been  juftly 
laid  aiide  fmce  the  invention  of  a  temperament,  as  being 
unfit  for  the  execution  of  mufical  compolitions  in  feveral 
parts.     See  Smith's  Harmonics,  p.  33, 

The  firft  lyre,  with  three  firings,  is  faid  to  have  been 
invented  in  Egypt  by  Hermes,  under  Oiiris,  between,  the 
years  1S00  and  1500  before  Chrift.  The  fecond  and 
third  ltring  were,  perhaps,  the  octave  and  fifth  of  the 
firft,  or  more  probably  its  fifth  and  fourth,  as  it  would 
be  eafy  to  fing  the  octave  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
primitive  note  only.  The  melody  might  be  either  always 
in  unifon  with  one  of  the  firings,  refembling  a  very  Am- 
ple modern  bafs. part;  or  the  intervals  might  occafionally 
be  filled  up  by  the  voice,  without  accompaniment.  We 
have,  in  modern  roufic,  a  fpecimen  of  a  plealing  air,  by 
Rcuffeau,  formed  on  three  notes  alone,  the  key-note, 
with  its  fecond  and  third-;  but  there  ca.n  be  little  doubt 
4  F  that 
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that  the  earlieft  melodies  mult  have  had  a  greater  com- 
pafs  than  this  ;  although  fome  fuppofe  the  three  firings 
of  the  old  eft  lyre  to  have  been  fucceffive  notes  of  the 
fcale.  It  is  uncertain  when,  or  by  whom,  the  fourth 
firing  was  added  i  but  the  merit  of  increafing  the  num- 
ber to  feven  is  attributed  to  Terpander,  about  the  year 
700  before  Chrift,  two  centuries  after  Homer  :  although 
lbme  perfons  have  averted  that  he  only  brought  the 
improvement  from  Egypt,  and  that  Hermes  was  alfo  the 
inventor  o"f  the  lyre  with  feven  firings.  Pythagoras,  or 
Simonides,  about  the  year  500,  added  an  eighth,  and 
Timotheus  a  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  firing  :  the  num- 
ber was  afterwards  extended  to  two  octaves  :  and  Epigo- 
nus  is  faid  to  have  ufed  a  lyre  of  forty  firings,  or  rather  a 
harp,  as  he  played  without  a  plectrum.  But  the  theory  of 
the  ancient  mufic  foon  became  more  intricate  than  in- 
terefting.  The  lyre  of  eight  llrings  comprehended  an 
octave,  correfponding  pretty  accurately  with  the  notes  of 
our  natural  fcale  ;  but  there  was  a  confiderable  diver- 
fity  in  the  manner  of  tuning  the  lyre,  according  to  the 
great  variety  of  modes  and  genera  that  were  introduced. 
Thefe  modes  were  of  a  nature  totally  different  from  the 
modern  modulations  into  various  keys;  but  they  mufl 
have  afforded  a  more  copious  fund  of  linking,  if  not  of 
pleafing,  melodies,  than  we  have  at  prefent.  In  fome  of 
the  genera,  intervals  of  a  quarter-tone  were  employed  ; 
but  this  practice,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  was  foon 
abandoned  ;  a  difficulty  which  is  not  eafily  overcome  by 
the  moil  experienced  of  modern  fingers ;  although  forae 
great  mailers  have  been  faid  to  introduce  a  progreffion  of 
quarter-tones,  in  pathetic  paffages,  with  furprifmg  effect. 

The  narrative  of  the  famous  /hiatus  confultum,  or 
rather  decree,  againft  the  mufician  Timotheus,  at  Sparta, 
for  augmenting  the  number  of  firings  on  his  lyre,  is  con- 
firmed by  Paufanius  and  Suidas.  This  curious  piece  of 
antiquity  is  preferved  at  full  length  by  Boethius,  (De 
Mufica,  cap.  i.)  Mr.  Stillingfleet  (Princ.  and  Power  of 
Harm.  §  185.)  has  given  an  extract  from  it,  in  proof  of 
the  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  Spartan  mufic.  The  fact  is 
mentioned  in  Athenseus  ;  and  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  on 
that  author,  has  inferted  the  whole  original  text  from 
Boethius,  with  corrections,  to  which  we  refer  the  learned 
reader.  We  fhall  here,  however,  give  a  faithful  tranfla- 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  Spartan  aft  of  parliament. 
"  Whereas  Timotheus  the  Milefian,  coming  to  our  city, 
has  difhonoured  our  ancient  mufic,  and,  defpifing  the 
lyre  of  feven  firings,  has,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
variety  of  notes,  corrupted  the  ears  of  our  youth ;  and 
by  the  number  of  his  firings,  and  the  novelty  of  his  me- 
lody, has  given  to  our  mulic  an  effeminate  and  artificial 
drefs,  inftead  of  the  plain  and  orderly  one  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  ;  rendering  melody  infamous,  by  cora- 

pofing  in  the  chromatic,  inftead  of  the  enharmonic; 

The  kings  and  the  ephori  have,  therefore,  refolved  to  pafs 
cenfure  upon  Timotheus  for  thefe  things  ;  and,  farther,  to 
oblige  him  to  cut  off  all  the  fuperfluousllrings  of  his  eleven, 
leaving  only  the/even  tones  ;  and  to  banifh  him  from  our 
city,  that  men  may  be  warned  for  the  future,  not  to  in- 
troduce into  Sparta  any  unbecoming  cufloms." 

The  fame  ilory,  as  related  in  Athensus,  has  this  addi- 
tional circumilance  ;  that,  when  the  public  executioner 
was  on  the  point  of  fulfilling  the  fentence,  by  cutting  off 
the  new  firings,  Timotheus,  perceiving  a  little  flatue  in 
the  fame  place,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand  of  as  many  firings 
as  that  which  had  given  the  offence,  and  fhowing  it  to  the 
judges,  was  acquitted.  Indeed  the  decree  only  informs 
us,  that  the  ufe  of  a  lyre  with  more  than  feven  firings 
was  not  allowed  at  this  time  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  but 
does  not  prove  that  the  reft  of  Greece  had  confined  their 
mufic  within  the  compafs  of  /'even  notes  ;  nor,  confequent- 
ly,  afcertain  how  many  of  the  eleven  firings  were  addi- 
tions peculiar  to  Timotheus.  That  the  outcry  againft  the 
novelties  of  this  mufician  was,  however,  not  confined  to 
Sparta,  appears  from  a  paffage  in  Plutarch's  Dialogue, 
where  he  gives  a  lift  of  the  innovators  who  had  corrupted 


and  enervated  the  good  old  melody,  by  additional  notes 
both  upon  the  flute  and  lyre.  "  Lafus  of  Hermione," 
fays  he,  "  by  changing  mufical  rhythms  to  the  dithyram- 
bic  irregularity  of  movement,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  emu- 
lating  the  compafs  and  variety  of  the  flute,  occafioned  a 
great  revolution  in  the  ancient  mufic.  Melanippides,  who 
Succeeded  him,  in  like  manner,  would  not  confine  him- 
felf  to  the  old  mufic,  any  more  than  his  fcholar  Philoxe- 
nus,  or  Timotheus." 

Plutarch  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  comic  poet  Pherecrates  in- 
troduced Mufic  on  theftage,  under  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
whofe  body  was  terribly  torn  and  mangled.  She  is  allied 
by  Jultice,  under  the  figure  of  another  woman,  the  caufe 
of  her  ill-treatment  ?  when  fte  relates  her  ftory  in  the 
following  words  :  "  The  firft  fource  of  all  my  misfortunes 
was  Melanippides,  who  began  to  enervate  and  debilitate 
me  by  his  twelve  firings.  However,  this  would  not  have 
reduced  me  to  the  deplorable  condition  in  which  I  now 
appear,  if  Cinefias,  that  curfed  Athenian,  had  not  con- 
tributed to  ruin  and  disfigure  me  in  his  dithyrambic 
flrophes,  by  his  falfe  and  untuneable  inflexions  of  voice. 
In  fhort,  his  cruelty  to  me  was  bevond  all  defcription ; 
and  next  to  him,  Phrynis  took  it  into  his  head  to  abufe 
me  by  fuch  divisions  and  flourifhes  as  no  one  ever  thought 
of  before,  making  me  fubfervient  to  all  his  whims,  twill- 
ing and  twirling  me  a  thoufand  ways,  in  order  to  produce 
from  five  firings,  the  twelve  different  modes.  But  dill,  the 
freaks  of  fuch  a  man  would  not  have  been  fufficient  to 
complete  my  ruin,  for  he  was  able  to  mak«  me  fome  amends. 
Nothing  now  was  wanting  but  the  cruelty  of  one  Timo- 
theus to  fend  me  to  the  grave,  after  maiming  and  mang- 
ling me  in  the  moll  inhuman  manner."  "  Who  is  this 
Timotheus  ?"  fays  Juflice.     Mufic  replies  : 

Oh  !  'tis  that  vile  Milefian  blade, 

Who  treats  me  like  an  arrant  jade : 

Robs  me  of  all  my  former  fame  ; 

And  loads  me  with  contempt  and  flume; 

Contriving  Hill,  where'er  he  goes, 

New  ways  to  multiply  my  woes : 

Nay  more,  the  wretch  I  never  meet, 

Be  it  in  palace,  houfe,  or  ftreet, 

But  ilraight  he  tries  to  clip  my  wings, 

And  ties  me  with  a  dozen  ft rings. 

It  has  been  imagined,  with  much  appearances  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  occupation  of  the  firft  poets  and  mulicians- 
of  Greece  refembled  that  of  the  Celtic  and  German  bards 
and  the  fcalds  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia.  They  fung 
their  poems  in  the  flreets  of  cities  and  in  the  palaces  of 
princes.  They  were  treated  with  high  refpeft,  and  re- 
garded as  infpired  perfons.  Such  was  the  employment  of 
Homer.  His  poems,  fo  juftly  celebrated,  exhibit  the  molt 
authentic  picture  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  anti- 
quity, although  perhaps  fomewhat  highly  coloured,  of  the 
times  of  which  he  wrote  and  in  which  he  lived.  Mufic  is. 
always  named  throughout  the  Iliad  and  Odyfl'ey  with  rap- 
ture ;  but,  as  in  thele  poems  no  mention  is  made  of  in- 
flrumental  mufic  unaccompanied  with  poetry  and  finging, 
a  confiderable  fhare  no  doubt  of  the  poet's  praii'es  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  poetry.  The  inllruinents  molt  frequent- 
ly named  are  the  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  fyrinx.  The 
trumpet  appears  not  to  have  been  known  at  the  liege  of 
Troy,  although  it  had  come  to  be  in  ufe  in  the  days  of 
Homer  himielf. 

From  the  time  of  Homer  till  that  of  Sappho,  there  it 
almofi  a  total  blank  in  literature.  Only  a  few  fragments 
remain  of  the  works  of  thofe  poets  and  mulicians  whofe 
names  are  preferved  as  having  flourhned  between  thofe 
periods."  During  the  century  which  elapfed  between  the 
days  of  Sappho  and  thofe  of  Anacreon,  no  literary  pro- 
ductions are  prelerved  entire.  Prom  Anacreon  to  Pindar 
there  is  another  chafm  of  near  a  century.  Subfequent  to 
this  time,  the  works  Hill  extant  of  the  three  great  tragic 
poets,  JEfchylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  together  with 
thofe  of  Plato,  Arifcotle,  Ariftoxenus,  Euclid, Theocritus, 
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Callimachus,  Polybius,  and  many  others,  produced  all 
within  a  fpace  lefs  than  three  hundred  years,  diftinguifh 
this  illuftrious  and  uncommon  period  as  that  in  which  the 
whole  powers  of  genius  feem  to  have  been  exerted  to  en- 
lighten and  inftrudl  mankind  in  future  ages.  Then  it 
was  that  eloquence,  poetry,  mujlc,  architecture,  hiftory, 
painting,  fculpture,  like  the  fpontaneous  bloflbms  of  na- 
ture, flourished  without  the  appearance  of  labour  or  of  art. 

The  poets,  as  well  epic  as  lyric  and  elegiac,  were  all 
likewife  mulicians  ;  fo  itrictly  connected  were  mufic  and 
poetry  for  many  ages.  It  would  afford  amufement  to  col- 
left  the  biographical  anecdotes  of  thefe  favourites  of  ge- 
nius, and  to  affign  to  each  the  refpe&ive  improvements 
made  by  him  in  mufic  and  poetry;  but  our  limits  do  not 
admit  of  fo  extenfive  a  difquifition  ;  for  which,  therefore, 
reference  muft  be  made  to  the  editors  and  commentators 
of  thefe  authors,  and  to  the  voluminous  hiftories  of  mufic 
publifhed  by  Burney  and  Hawkins. 

The  invention  of  notation  and  mufical  characters 
marked  a  diftinguiflied  aera  in  the  progrefs  of  mufic. 
There  is  a  diverfity  of  accounts  refpefting  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  honour  of  that  invention  is  due  ;  but  the  evi- 
dences feem  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Terpander,  a 
celebrated  poet  and  mufician,  to  whofe  genius  mufic  is 
much  indebted.  He  flourifhed  about  the  27th  Olympiad, 
or  671  years  before  Chrift. 

Before  that  valuable  difcovery,  mufic,  being  entirely 
traditional,  "muft  have  depended  much  on  the  memory 
and  tafte  of  the  performer;  and  there  is  an  incident  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the  Olympic 
games,  which  may  ferve  in  fome  degree  to  mark  the  cha- 
racter of  mufic  at  that  time.  Lucian  relates,  that  a  young 
flute-player  named  Harmonides,  at  his  firft  public  appear- 
ance in  thefe  games,  began  a  folo  with  fo  violent  a  blaft, 
that  he  breathed  his  laft  breath  into  bis  flute,  and  died  on  the 
fpot.  When  to  this  anecdote,  wonderful  to  us,  and  almoft 
incredible,  is  added  the  circumftance,  that  the  trumpet- 
players  at  thefe  public  exhibitions  exprefled  an  excels  of 
joy  when  they  found  their  exertions  had  neither  rent  their 
cheeks  nor  burft  their  blood-veflels,  fome  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  noify  and  vociferous  ftyle  of  mufic  which 
then  pleafed ;  and  from  fuch  fa£ts  only  can  any  opinion  be 
obtained  of  the  actual  ftate  of  ancient  mufic.  In  whatever 
manner  the  flute  was  played  on,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  long  in  Greece  an  inftrument  of  high  favour,  and  that 
the  flute-players  were  held  in  much  eftimation.  The  flute 
ufed  by  Ifmenias,  a  celebrated  Theban  mufician,  coft  at 
Corinth  three  talents,  or  581].  53.  If,  fays  Xenophon,  a 
bad  flute-player  would  pals  for  a  good  one,  he  muft,  like 
the  great  flute-players,  expend  large  fums  on  rich  furni- 
ture, and  appear  in  public  with  a  great  retinue  of  fervants. 

The  ancients,  it  appears,  were  not  lefs  extravagant  in 
gratifying  the  minilters  of  their  pleafures  than  ourfelves. 
Amcebssus,  a  harper,  was  paid  an  Attic  talent,  or  19  3I.  15s. 
per  day  for  his  performance. 

It  is  proper  toobferve,  that  the  celebrated  muficians  of 
Greece  who  performed  in  public  were  of  both  fexes;  and 
that  the  beautiful  Lamia,  who  was  taken  captive  by  De- 
metrius, in  the  fea-engagement  in  which  he  vanquished 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  who  herlelf  captivated  her  conqueror, 
was  a  public  performer,  as  well  as  were  many  other  ele- 
vated female  fpirits,  who  are  recorded  by  ancient  authors 
in  terms  of  admiration.  This  will  not  fo  much  furprife 
us,  when  it  is  added,  that  in  modern  times,  at  the  confer* 
vatorios,  or  mufical  fchools,  of  Venice,  of  which  there 
are  four,  the  performers,  botli  vocal  and  inftrumental, 
are  all  females  :  the  organs,  the  flutes  and  French  horns, 
the  violins,  violoncellos,  and  even  the  double-bancs,  are 
all  played  by  women. 

The  ftate  of  mufic  among  the  Romans  retained  but 
little  of  the  elegance  of  the  Greeks.  Their  mufic  in  ge- 
neral was  rough  and  difcordant,  and  even  their  hymeneal 
odes  were  full  of  noife  and  clamour.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  though  the  chief  part  of  Greece  was  fubdued  by 
the  Romans,  yet  the  Greeks  preferved  a  kind  of  fupe- 


riority  over  their  conquerors,  and  even  the'rconfuls  fub- 
mitted  to  apply  for  inftrucf  ion  at  Athens,  and  to  become 
difciples  of  Greek  matters.  We  rind  l'everal  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  wonderfully  attached  to  raufic.  Nero  and 
Commodus  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  art.  Nero  was  very  early-  in  life  inftrufted  in  mufic, 
As  foon  as  he  became  emperorr  he  fent  for  Terpnus,  a 
harper  in  the  higheft  eftimation  for  his  excellence  in  his 
profeffion  ;  and  would  fit  till  very  late  for  many  fucceed- 
ing  days,  to  hear  him  ling.  Thus  by  degrees  he  applied 
himfelf  to  mufic,  till  at  length  he  raifed  himfelf  fo  hio-h 
in  his  own  opinion,  as  to  think  himfelf  fuffijiently  (killed 
for  a  public  performer.  He  inftituted  exercifes  of  mufic 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  to  be  performed  at  Rome  every 
fifth  year.  In  the  year  60,  he  appeared  on  the  ftage  at 
Naples  as  a  public  finger,  and  performed  there  many 
days.  Among  other  things,  he  fung  Canace  in  Labour, 
Oreftes  the  Matricide,  the  Blind  Oedipus,  and  the  Mad 
Hercules.  His  next  appearance  was  in  Greece,  where  he 
entered  the  lifts  with  common  muficians  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and,  by  corrupting  the  judge,  or  his  competitors, 
he  obtained  the  prize.  He  travelled  through  Greece  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  difplaying  his  fkill,  in  fingin°-  and 
playing  on  the  cithara.  He  every-where  challenged  the 
belt  performers  ;  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  always 
declared  victor.  He  commanded  the  ftatues  of  other  vic- 
tors to  be  pulled  down  and  defaced,  that  their  memorials 
might  be  forgotten.  On  his  return  from  Greece,  he  en- 
tered Naples  drawn  by  white  horfes,  in  the  manner  of  con- 
querors in  the  facred  games ;  and,  after  having  vifited 
many  other  cities,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Rome 
through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  with  the  greateft  fplendour 
and  folemnity  as  an  Olympic  viftor,  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred prizes,  which  he  had  extorted  from  arbitrators  in 
mufical  contefts.  He  was  drefled  in  a  purple  veft,  and  his 
robe  was  adorned  with  ftars  of  gold  ;  on  his  head  he  wore 
the  Olympic  crown,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  the 
Pythian  crown.  He  was  met  by  all  ranks  of  people  ;  fome 
thoufand  .flaves  followed  the  chariot  of  Auguftus,  in 
which  he  rode  ;  and  the  ftreets  were  every-where  ftrewed 
with  flowers.  He  was  induced  to  vifit  Greece,  by  being 
told  that_  he  excelled  the  molt:  celebrated  performers  on 
the  Grecian  ftage.  He  was  likewife  flattered  into  an  opi- 
nion that  he  underftood  the  poets  perfectly ;  and  ima- 
gined himfelf  fuperior  to  them  all,  though  he  was  mean 
enough  to  recite  the  compofitions  of  one  of  his  paralites, 
and  to  pafs  them  on  the  public  as  his  own.  He  was  fo 
anxious  about  his  voice,  that  he  ufed  to  lie  on  his  back 
with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  ftomach  ;  he  abftained 
from  all  kind  of  fruits,  and  fuch  meats  as  were  thought 
prejudicial  to  the  voice ;  he  ceafed  to  harangue  the  fol- 
diery  or  fenate,  giving  out  all  his  orders  in  writing  ;  he 
appointed  a  phonqfeus,  or  officer  to  take  care  of  his  voice, 
and  would  never  fpeak  but  in  his  company,  whom  he  or- 
dered, in  cafe  he  fhould  at  any  time  feem  to  ftrain  his 
voice,  to  flop  his  mouth  with  a  napkin.  But  we  find 
that  Nero  united  a  fondnefs  for  the  fofteft  pleafures  with 
a  thirft  for  the  greateft  cruelties  ;  and  that,  while  he  was 
enjoying. the  irrefiftible  charms  of  mufic,  he  premeditated 
the  moft  dreadful  and  diabolical  fchemes  that  ever  de- 
bafed  the  character  of  man.  The  emperor  Commodus 
alfo,  who  was  almoft  as  great  a  monfter  as  Nero,  appeared 
frequently  on  the  ftage  as  a  pubiic  finger. 

We  fhall  travel  back  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  introduce 
another  royal  tyrant  who  was  a  lover  of  mufic.  Ptolemy, 
the  father  of  Cleopatra,  derived  his  cognomen  of  Anletes 
the  "  flute-player,"  from  his  exceffive  attachment  to  that 
inftrument.  Strabo  fays  of  him,  that,  befides  his  de- 
baucheries, he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner  to 
playing  the  flute.  He  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  own 
abilities,  as  to  inftitute  mufical  Cornells  at  his  palaces  : 
and  had  there  the  courage-  to  difpute  the  prize,  publicly,, 
with  the  firft  muficians  of  his  time  ;  and,  as  the  drefs  of 
players  on  the  flute  among  the  ancients  was  peculiar  to 
that  profeffion,  this  prince  fubmitted  to  wear  the  robe, 
J  the 
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the  buflcins,  the  crown,  and  even  the  bandage  and  veil,  of 
a  tibicen,  as  may  be  feen  on  a  beautiful  ametbyft  in  the 
king  of  France's  pofleftion,  of  ineftimable  value,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  engraved  by  command  of  this 
prince,  and  worn  by  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  on  account 
of  his  mufical  excellence.  Indeed  the  furname  of  Auletes 
is  ferioully  given  to  him  by  Cicero,  and  by  Strabo.  He  had 
likewife  an  opprobrious  appellation  beitowed  on  him,  by 
his  own  fubjecis,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  of  the  lame 
import,  being  called  Potfatigos,  signifying,  the  fame  as  the 
Greek  Monauhs,  or  "  fingle  flute."  His  violent  paffidn 
for  mufic,  and  for  the  company  of  muficians,  gained  him 
the  name  of  Ned;  Aimk™;,  the  New  Bacchus. 

A-melancholy  truth  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind  in  read- 
ing the  hiftory  of  this  prince,  and  that  of  the  emperor 
.Nero,  whom  he  very  much  refembled  ;  which  is,  that,  if 
the  heart  is  depraved,  mufic  has  not  the  power  to  correct 
it.  And,  though  thefe  mufical  princes  obtained  prizes 
in  the  public  games,  they  acquired  no  honour  to  them- 
felves, nordid  they  reflect  any  upon  the  profeflion  of  mulic. 
A  mufician  is  fo  diftant  in  character  and  dignity  from  a 
fovereign  prince,  that  the  one  muft  ftbop  too  low,  or  the 
other  mount  too  high,  before  they  can  approximate  ;  and 
the  public  differs  with  equal  impatience,  a  fovereign  who 
degrades  himfelf,  or  an  artift  who  afpires  at  a  rank  above 
his  ftation  in  the  community.  An  inordinate  love  of 
fame,  or  a  rapacious  defire  of  monopolizing  all  the  glory 
as  well  as  goods  of  this  world  to  themfelves,  muft  have 
incited  thefe  princes  to  enter  the  lifts  in  competition  with 
perfons  fo  much  their  inferiors  :  a  paffion  that  fhould  al- 
ways be  diftinguifhed  from  the  love  of  mufic,  which  they 
might  have  gratified  either  from  their  own  performance, 
or  from  that  of  others,  in  private,  much  more  commodi-  . 
ouily  than  on  a  public  ftage. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  minftrels  had  the  privilege  of 
-eating  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  they  wore  a  long  gown 
as  the  badge  of  their  profeflion,  and  claimed  the  liberty 
.of  walking  in  proceffion  through  the  ftreets  of  Rome  in 
their  robes,  three  days  in  every  year,  exercifing  their  art, 
and  indulging  themfelves  in  the  molt  extravagant  excefles. 

The  northern  nations  had  likewife  their  bards,  who 
were  allowed  considerable  rank,  and  refpefted  with  a  de- 
gree of  veneration.  The  laws  of  the  ancient  Germans 
were  written  in  verfe,  and  the  ftanzas  in  which  they  were 
compofed  were  generally  fung.  To  the  fongs  of  the 
bards,  QTJkulds,  we  owe  the  firft  accounts  of  the  Swedifh 
hiftory.  Thefe  poets  were  held  in  high  efteem  ;  they  were 
conftantly  admitted  to  the  king's  prefence,  and  frequent- 
ly were  both  his  generals  and  minifters.  At  a  time  when 
the  knowledge  of  letters  was  not  general  in  Europe,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many  actions  thought  wor- 
thy to  be  configned  to  pofterity  were  recorded  in  words 
compofed  according  to  a  certain  meafure,  by  which  the 
ear  alone  might  determine  if  any  word  had  been  omitted 
or  altered. 

Princes  and  great  men,  when  they  went  from  home,  al- 
ways coniidered  the  honour  of  their  wives  fecure,  when 
under  the  protection  of  a  bard,  .ffigyfthus  could  not  get 
the  advantage  of  Clytemneftra  till  he  had  removed  the 
bard  who  was  the  guardian  of  her  morals.  It  is  however 
remarkable,  that  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-nine  years,  the 
favourite  bards  or  muficians  of  three  queens,  belonging 
to  this  ifland,  fell  facrifices  for  departing  from  the  ancient 
character.— Mark  Smeaton,  mufician  and  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Anne  Bullen,  was  accufed  of  being  too  great 
a  favourite  of  the  queen,  for  which  he  was  executed 
May  12,  1536.  —  Thomas  Abel,  mufical  preceptor  and 
grammarian  to  queen  Catharine,  wife  to  Henry  VIII.  was 
hanged  and  quartered,  July  30,  154-0,  for  having  written 
a  treatife  againft  the  divorce. — And  David  Rizzio,  fecre- 
tary  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  on  f'ufpicion  of  an  impro- 
per correfpondence  with  her,  was  murdered  in  her  pre- 
sence, March  9,  1565.  Charity,  perhaps,  may  attribute 
their  unhappy  exits  to  the  turbulence  of  the  times  in 


which  they  lived  ;  but'  we  certainly  do  not  fet  muficians 
to  guard  the  chaftity  of  women  in  the  prefent  day. 

Among  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  mufic  was  in  great  re- 
pute ;  it  is  recorded  that  Alfred  the  Great  introduced 
himfelf"in  the  character  of  a  harper  into  the  Danifh  camp  ; 
and,  palling  unfufpected  through  every  quarter,  he  gained 
admiffion,  by  his  excellence  on  that  inftrument,  to  the 
principal  general  ;  and,  dif'covering  their  great  neglect  of 
all  military  regulations,  he  i'eized  the  favourable  moment, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  forced  the  camp, 
routed  them  with  great  flaughter,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.     See  the  article  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  550. 

It  is  related  that  the  facred  poet  Cadmon,  who  lived 
during  the  heptarchy,  had  attached  himfelf  fo  much  to 
lerious  ftudies,  that  he  neglected  mufic  ;  and,  being  fome- 
times  in  company  where  the  harp  lifed  to  go  round,  (for 
it  was  cuftomary  at  feftivals,  for  each  of  the  comoany  to 
fing  and  play  in  his  turn,)  he  left  the  company,  being 
afhamed  that  it  fhould  be  remarked  he  was  deficient  in  a 
branch  of  education  which  was  efteemed  neceilary  to  com- 
plete the  character  of  a  gentleman.    Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

In  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  laws  of  Canute,  the  fecond 
Danifh  monarch  who  fwayed  the  Englifh  fceptre,  among 
other  things  it  is  ordered,  that  every  Chriltian  learn  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  In  this  law  is  a  remarkable 
paflage,  which  ferves  in  fome  meafure  to  fhow  in  what 
general  ufe  muiic  was  in  thofe  days;  it  fays,  that  "  Chrift 
himfelf  fang  the  Pater-nofter,"  for  which  reafon  perhaps 
our  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  fing  the  bible  to  this  day, 

Mufic  had  been  fo  long  in  vogue,  that  at  laft  the  word 
fingan  came  to  fignify  not  only  to  fing,  but  to  pray ;  a 
proof  of  this  maybe  found  in  Oelfrick's  Canons  to  Bifhop 
Wulfin,  where,  in  his  direction  for  vifiting  the  fick,  he 
exprefles  the  rule  of  St.  James,  "  And  they  fhall  pray- 
over  him,"  in  thefe  words  :  Hi  him  ofer  fmgon;  that  is, 
"  they  fhally?«g-  over  him."  James  iv.  14. 

Mufic  was  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  church  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  as  plainly  appears  in  many  parts 
of  the  New  Teftament.  St.  Matthew  fays,  that,  when 
our  Saviour  and  his  difciples  had  Jung  a  hymn,  they  went 
out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives.  St.  Mark  gives  the  fame  ac- 
count ;  and  this  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  immedi- 
ately after  our  Saviour's  inftitution  of  his  blefled  fupper. 
Matth.  xxvi.  Mark  xiv.  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the 
Ephefians,  a  people  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar  vices,  re- 
markable for  drunkennefs  and  excefs,  admoniflies  them 
thus  :  "  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excefs  ;  but 
be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  fpeahing  to  yourfelves  in  pfalms 
and  hymns,  and  Jpiritnal  Jongs,  Jinging  and  making  melody 
in  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord."  Eph.  v.  8.  St.  Matthew- 
fays,  "  When  Jefus  came  into  the  ruler's  houfe,  he  law 
the  minftrels  and  the  people  making  a  noife  ;"  that  is,  they 
were  tumultuoufly  bewailing  and  lamenting  the  ruler's 
daughter.  Matth.  ix.  23.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apoftles,  we 
read,  that  "  Paul  and  Silas,  being  imprifoned,  at  mid- 
night prayed  and  fang  praifes  unto  God,  and  the  prifoners 
heard  them."  Acts  xvi.  25. 

Among  the  Cambro-Britons,  mufic  was  in  fuch  gene- 
ral eftimation,  that  the  character  of  a  gentleman  was  con- 
fidered  as  imperfect,  if  he  was  not  able  to  perform  fuffi- 
ciently  on  the  harp  to  accompany  the  Welfli  fongs  ;  and 
they  paid  the  higheft  refpect  to  their  bards.  The  firft  mu- 
fician, or  bard,  was  the  eighth  officer  in  dignity  at  the 
court  of  the  Welfli  kings.  Mulic  was  coniidered  by  them 
as  a  regal  accompiifhment;  and  to  fing  to  the  harp  was 
thought  neceflary  to  form  a  perfect  prince  and  complete 
hero.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  conquered  Wales, 
he  found  that  the  fongs  of  the  Welfli  bards  had  fo  power- 
ful an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he 
adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  putting  them  all  to  death. 
Britifh  harpers  were  in  great  repute  long  before  the  con- 
queft.  In  Doomfday-book  is  recorded  the  bounty  of 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  bard. 

Richard  I,  in  his  return  from  the  holy  wars  in  Paleftine, 
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rot  thinking  it  fafe  to  pafs  through  France,  failed  to  the 
Adriatic,  and,  being  fhipwrecked,  landed  upon  the  coaft 
of  Italy.  He  put  on  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  with  an  in- 
tention of  taking  his  journey  in  this  difguife  through 
Germany;  but,  being  difcovered,  he  was  arrefted  ;and 
confined  clofe  prifoner  in  a  cattle,  by  Leopold  duke  of 
Auftria,  who  fold  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  No 
one  knew,  but  thofe  immediately  concerned,  where  he 
-was.  Blondel,  his  minftrel,  or  bard,  miffing  his  royal 
mafter,  wandered  through  a  vaft  extent  of  country  in 
fearch  of  Tiim.  After  a  confiderable  time  he  came  to  the 
caftle  where  he  was  confined;  and,  enquiring  whether  there 
were  any  prifoners  in  it,  was  anfwered  that  there  was  one 
prifoner,  who  had  been  there  a  year,  but  who  he  was  re- 
mained a  fecret.  Blondel  could  not  obtain  a  fight  of  the 
prifoner ;  but  he  thought  of  an  expedient  to  fatisfy  him- 
felf  whether  it  was  his  royal  mafter  or  not.  Placing  hiin- 
felf  over  againft  a  window  of  the  tower,  wherein  the  cap- 
tive was,  he  began  to  fing  a  Provencal  fong,  which  they 
had  compofed  together  :  when  Blondel  had  fung  the  firft 
part,  Richard  immediately  began  the  other,  and  fung  it 
through  ;  by  which  means  Blondel  difcovered  the  condi- 
tion of  his  fbvereign,  and  immediately  returned  to  Eng- 
land, that  meafures  might  be  taken  for  his  liberation. 

Henry  III.  in  the  26th  year  of  his  reign,  gave  forty 
fhillings  and  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Richard  his  harper,  and 
likewife  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  the  harper's  wife. 
Edward  I.  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  a  lhort  time  before  he 
afcended  the  throne,  took  his  harper  with  him  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and,  when  Edward  was  wounded  with  a  poi- 
foned  knife  at  Ptolemais,  the  mufician  rufhed  into  the 
royal  apartment  and  killed  the  affaflin.  But  we  have  not 
many  inftances  of  fighting  muficians  :  their  bufinefs,  in 
war,  feems  to  be  to  make  others  fight.  John  of  Gaunt, 
king  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  and  duke  of  Lancafter,  granted 
a  charter  to  the  minftrels,  bearing  date  the  nd  of  Auguft, 
in  the  4-th  year  of  Richard  II.  intitled,  "  Carta  de  Roy  de 
Minjlrdelte.r  This  charter  included  the  counties  of  Staf- 
ford, Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicefter,  and  Warwick ;  it 
gave  the  governor  the  title  of  King  of  the  SUnfireh.  He 
held  court;  and  had  power  to  apprehend  and  arreft,  to 
impannel  juries,  hear  plaints,  and  determine  controverfies 
between  the  members  of  his  fociety.  Edward  IV.  like- 
wife  granted  a  charter  to  the  minftrels,  which  bears  date 
April  24th,  14.69,  making  them  one  body  and  common- 
alty perpetual ;  and  Charles  I.  in  the  nth  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  them  another  charter.  About  the  year 
1330,  Philip  de  Valois  granted  the  minftrels  of  Paris  a 
charter;  and  in  the  year  1331,  Jaques  Grure  and  Hugues 
le  Lorrain,  two  of  the  minftrels,  built  the  church  of  St. 
Julien  des  Meneftriers,  and  the  company  were  allowed  pa- 
trons, governors,  and  adminiftrators,  of  the  fame.  But 
the  licentioufnefs  of  their  conduct  caufed  them  to  be  ba- 
nifhed  by  Philip  Auguftus,  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  ; 
they  were  however  recalled  by  his  iucceffor.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.  in  the  year  14.01,  the  minftrels  obtained 
another  charter ;  but  at  length  their  infolent  demeanour 
degraded  them  in  the  public  opinion,  and  they  funk  into 
total  neglect,  and,  from  being  feated  at  the  tables  of  kings 
and  heroes,  were  neceffitated  to  become  companions  of 
the  loweft  orders  of  the  people. 

Among  the  Iriffi  and  Scotch,  not  only  their  kings,  but 
every  petty  chief,  had  anciently  their  bards  attending 
them;  and  the  chief  bards  had  a  number  of  inferior  ones 
in  their  train.  The  duties  of  the  chief  bards  were  to  at- 
tend their  patrons  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  animate  them 
by  their  verfe,  and  by  their  imilicj  to  celebrate  their 
achievements;  to  write  birth-day  odes,  and  funeral  elegies; 
and  to  ling  their  odes  to  the  modulations  of  the  harp. 
LTpon  particular  occafions,  when  the}'  celebrated  their 
victories,  or  lamented  their  chiefs  flain  in  battle,  they 
would  all  join  in  one  chorus.  Many  of  thefe  odes  are  yet 
prelerved  ;  and  Mr.  O'Halloran  mentions,  in  his  Hiftory 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  that  he  has  feveral  of  them 
in  his  poflellion,  and  that  they  are  beautiful  and  animat- 
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ing  in  the  higheft  degree.  The  Irifh  excelled  greatly  in. 
compofition  and  execution  in  mufic  ;  Polydore  Virgil  de- 
clares, Hiberni  funt  mufica;  peritijfimi.  The  bards  among 
the  ancient  Irifh  compofed  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  Li- 
terati. The  Literati  were  coniidered  as  a  body  of  men  of 
the  firft  confequence.  The  arch-druid,  which  was  a 
dignity  of  the  higheft  truft,  and  conferred  on  fome  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  was  their  chief;  they  were  exempt 
from  all  civil  jurifdiction,  and  acknowledged  no  power 
but  that  of  the  arch-druid  ;  they  poflcffed  large  eftates, 
which  were  fettled  on  them  ;  were  not  fubjeiSi  to  public 
taxes,  and  their  perfons  and  property  were  inviolable  ;  it 
was  facrilege  to  moleft  them.  After  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity,  fome  of  the  bards  ferved  likewife  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  clergymen  ;  but,  living  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  fuch  lingular  immunities,  the  members  of  their  order 
became  fo  very  numerous,  and  fo  infufferably  infolent, 
that  their  chiefs  retrenched  their  fraternity,  and  leflened 
their  privileges. 

The  genius  of  the  Scots  has  in  different  ages  confpicn- 
oufly  appeared,  not  only  in  the  more  ufeful  branches  of 
literature,  but  likewife  in  poetry  and  mufic ;  and,  as  long 
as  a  pure  and  genuine  tafte  remains,  the  mufic  of  the  old 
Scottifh  fongs  will  continue  to  be  admired.  The  melo- 
dies, particularly  thofe  of  a  melancholy  caft,  are  fo  very 
chafte,  and  exprefs  the  paffions  fo  ftrongly,  that  their  va- 
rious ftrains  feem  to  breathe  the  language  of  hope,  def- 
pondency,  or  fupplication.  The  vulgar  opinion  that 
David  Rizzio  was  the  compofer  of  the  old  Scottifh  melo- 
dies, is  an  idle  conjecture,  which  has  long  fince  been  ex- 
ploded. Many  of  them  were  known  as  far  back  as  James  I. 
of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  this  monarch  is  celebrated  by  feveral 
hiftorians,  not  only  as  a  confiderable  poet,  but  alfo  as  a 
great  theorift  in  mufic,  and  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
lute  and  harp  ;  fome  have  ftyled  him  "  the  father  of  the 
Scottifh  fongs."  In  the  royal  exhibition  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  in  1793,  there  was  a  picture  of  James  playing  on 
the  harp  ;  and  in  the  moulding  of  the  under  part  of  the 
frame  was  written,  "  King  James  the  firft  of'  Scotland, 
the  original  inventor  of  the  Scotch  mufic."  Some  have 
pretended  to  trace  back  the  old  Scottifh  melodies  long  be- 
fore the  reign  of  James  I.  and  have  thought  them  to  be 
the  wild  txines  of  the  fhepherds  or  highland-pipers  ;  and 
have  likewife  imagined  the  more  modern  ones  to  be  the 
effufions  of  the  ftrolling  minftrels.  James  I.  IV.  and  V. 
kings  of  Scotland,  were  great  friends  to  the  bards  ;  poetry 
and  mufic  during  their  reigns  were  in  great  eftimation. 
The  Scottifh  nobility,  poffeffed  of  large  eftates  and  a  nu- 
merous vaffalage,Jived,  during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal 
fyftem,  in  the  greateft  ftate  and  fplendour  ;  their  feftivals 
were  conducted  with  the  utmoft  magnificence,  and  every 
chief  of  a  clan  entertained  his  bard  with  honourable  dif- 
tinftion.  In  the  courfe  of  time,  the  order  of  bards  dege- 
nerated into  ftrolling  minftisels,  who  wandered  though  the 
country  with  their  harps.  There  was  one  of  them  living 
about  fifty  years  ago,  called  Rorieric  Dall  :  his  composi- 
tions were  in  great  repute  among  the  highland  families  of 
diftinction  ;  he  was  thought  a  fine  player  on  the  harp,  and 
ufed  to  fing  in  a  very  pleafing  manner. 

Moft  nations  have  agreed  in  introducing  mufic  into 
their  religious  ceremonies.  That  art  was  early  admitted 
into  the  rites  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  ;  and  that  it 
constituted  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
religious  fervice,  appears  from  the  writings  of  many  an- 
cient authors.  The  fame  pleafing  art  foon  obtained  an 
introduction  into  the  Chriftian  church,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  There  remain  no  fpecimens  of  the  mufic 
employed  in  the  worfhip  of  the  primitive  Chriftians  ;  but 
probably  it  was  at  firft  the  fame  with  that  ufed  in  the 
pagan  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  practice 
of  chanting  the  pfalms  was  introduced  into  the  weftem 
churches  by  St.  Ambrofe,  about  350  years  after  Chrift.  In 
the  year  600,  the  method  of  chanting  was  improved  by 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  So  early  as  the  age  of  Conflantine 
the  Great,  prior  to  either  of  the  periods  kit  mentioned, 
4-  G  whe» 
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•when  the  Chriftian  religion  firft  obtained  the  countenance 
of  power,  inftrumental  mufic  came  to  be  introduced  into 
the  fervice  of  the  church.  In  England,  according  to 
bifhop  Stillingfleet,  mufic  was  employed  in  the  church- 
fervice,  firft  by  St.  Auguftine,  and  afterwards  much  im- 
proved by  St.  Dunftan,  who  was  himfelf  an  eminent 
mufician,  and  who  is  faid,  to  have  firft  furniihed  the 
Engli/h  churches  and  convents  with  the  organ.  The 
organ,  the  moil  majeftic  of  all  inftruments,  feems  to  have 
been  an  improvement  of  the  hydraulicon,  or  water-organ 
of  the  Greeks.  The  firlt  organ  feen  in  France,  was  lent 
from  Conftantinople  in  757,  as  a  prefent  to  king  Pepin 
from  the  emperor  Conftantine  Copronymus  VI.  In  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  that  inftrument  became  frequent 
about  the  10th  century. 

During  the  dark  ages  no  work  of  genius  or  tafle  in 
any  department  of  fcience  feems  to  have  been  produced 
in  any  part  of  Europe;  and,  except  in  Italy,  where  the 
cultivation  of  mufic  was  rather  more  the  object  of  atten- 
tion, that  art  was  neglected  equally  with  all  others. 
There  has  always  been  obferved  a  correfpondence  in 
every  country  between  the  progrefs  of  mufic  and  the 
cultivation  of  other  arts  and  fciences.  In  the  middle 
ages,  therefore,  when  the  molt  fertile  provinces  of  Europe 
were  occupied  by  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  other 
barbarous  tribes,  whofe  language  was  as  harih  as  their 
manners  were  favage,  little  perfection,  and  no  improve- 
ment, of  mufic  is  to  be  looked  for.  Literature,  arts,  and 
refinements,  were  encouraged  more  early  at  the  courts  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  than  in  any  other  country;  and 
owing  to  that  circumftance  it  is,  that  the  fcale,  the  coun- 
terpoint, the  belt  melodies,  the  dramas  religious  and 
fecular,  the  chief  graces  and  elegancies  of  modern  mufic, 
have  derived  their  origin  from  Italy.  In  modern  times, 
Italy  has  been  to  the  reit  of  Europe  what  ancient  Greece 
was  to  Rome.  The  Italians  have  aided  the  civilization  of 
their  conquerors,  and  enlightened  the  minds  of  thole 
whofe  fuperior  prowefs  had  enflayed  them. 

Counterpoint,  or  mufic  in  parts,  feems  to  be  an  inven- 
tion purely  modern.  The  term  harmony  meant  in  the 
Janguage  of  antiquity  what  is  now  underftood  by  melody. 
Guido,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  in  Tufcany,  is,  in  the  general 
opinion,  fuppofed  to  have  entertained  the  firft  idea  of 
counterpoint  about  the  year  1022:  an  art  which,  fince 
his  time,  has  experienced  gradual  and  imperceptible  im- 
provements, far  exceeding  the  powers  or  comprehenfion 
of  any  one  individual.  The  term  counterpoint,  or  contra 
pmiilum,  denotes  its  own  etymology  and  import.  Mufical 
notation  was  at  one  time  performed  by  fmall  points  ;  and 
the  prefent  mode  is  only  an  improvement  of  that  practice. 
Counterpoint,  therefore,  denotes  the  notation  of  har- 
mony, or  muiic  in  parts,  by  points  oppofite  to  each  other. 
The  improvements  of  this  important  acquifition  to  the 
art  of  mufic  kept  pace  at  firft  with  thole  of  the  organ  ;  an 
inftrument  admirably  adapted  to  harmony  :  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  were  till  the  13th  century  employed 
chiefly  in  i'acred  mufic.  It  was  at  this  period  that  facred 
mufic  began  to  be  cultivated. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  otherwife  Archbifhop  Baldwin, 
ranks  the  mufical  proficiency  of  the  Wellh  above  that  of 
any  other  nation  of  the  time.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
he  wrote  about  the  year  11 88.  "  In  their  mufical  concerts 
(fays  he),  they  do  not  fing  in  unifbn,  like  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  but  in  many  different  parts;  fo  that 
in  a  company  of  fingers,  which  one  very  frequently  meets 
with  in  Wales,  you  will  hear  as  many  different  parts  and 
voices  as  there  are  performers,  who  all  at  length  unite 
with  organic  melody,  in  one  confonance,  and  the  loft 
fweetneis  of  B  flat.  In  the  northern  diftricl  of  Britain, 
beyond  the  H  umber,  and  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire, 
the  inhabitants  make  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  fymphonious 
harmony,  but  with  lei's  variety ;  finging  only  in  two 
parts,  one  murmuring  in  the  bafs,  the  other  warbling  in 
the  acute  or  treble.  _  Neither  of  the  two  nations  has 
Acquired  this  peculiarity  by  art,  but  by  long  habit,  which 


has  rendered  it  natural  and  -familiar;  and  the  practice  ig 
now  fo  firmly  rooted  in  them,  that  it  is  unufual  to  hear  a 
fimple  and  lingle  melody  well  fung  ;  and,  what  is  (till  mors 
wonderful,  the  children,  even  from  their  infancy,  fing  in 
the  fame  manner.  As  the  Englifh  in  general  do  not  adopt 
this  mode  of  finging,  but  only  in  the  northern  counties,  it 
feems  probable  that  thefe  parts  of  the  ifland  were  more 
frequently  invaded,  and  remained  longer  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  from  whom  the  natives 
contrasted  their  mode  of  finging,  as  well  as  of  fpeaking..',* 
Hoare's  Tranfl.ition  of  the  Itinerary  of  ArchbifrTop 
Baldwin,  p.  310. 

Before  the  invention  of  characters  for  a  time,  mufic  in 
parts  mult  have  confided  entirely  of  fimple  counterpoint,  or 
note  againll  note,  as  is  ftill  practifed  in  pfalmody.  But 
the  happy  dilcovery  of  a  time-table  extended  infinitely 
the  powers  of  combined  founds.  The  ancients  had  no 
other  refource  to  denote  the  time  and  movement  in  mufic 
except  two  characters,  ("  "),  equivalent  to  a  long  and  a 
fhort  fyllable.  But  time  is  of  Inch  importance  in  muiic, 
that  it  can  impart  meaning  and  energy  to  the  repetition, 
of  the  fame  found.  Without  it,  variety  of  tones  has  no 
effect  with  refpect  to  gravity  and  acutenefs.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  time-table  was  long  ai'cribed  to  John  de  Muris, 
(fee  Muris,  p.  225.)  who  flouriihed  about  the  year  1330 ; 
but  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that  the  inventor  was  Magiiter 
Franco,  of  Cologne,  author  of  a  treadle  De  Mulica  Men- 
furabili,  about  the  year  1080,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Muris  was  born,  in  which  the  form  of  the  notes  is 
given,  and  their  relative  value  explained.  This  very  fcarce 
treatife  is  prelerved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  84.2.  f.  49. 
In  the  ancient  primitive  time-table,  the  ihorteft  notes  then 
in  ufe  are  thole  which  are  now  the  longeft,  namely,  the 
femibreve  and  minim  ;  and  thefe,  only,  as  now,  were  open  3 
the  other,  longer,  notes,  were  black,  like  our  fhort  notes? 
at  prefent. 

During  almoft  two  centuries  after  the  arrangement  of 
the  fcale  attributed  to  Guido,  and  the  invention  of  the 
time-table  afcribed  to  Franco,  no  remains  of  fecular  mufic 
can  be  difcovered,  except  thofe  of  the  troubadours  or 
Provencal  poets.  In  the  iimple  tunes  of  thefe  bards  no 
time  indeed  is  marked,  and  but  little  variety  of  notation 
appears.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  difcover  in  them 
the  germs  of  the  future  melodies,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  of 
France  and  Italy. 

In  the  13th  century  melody  feems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  plain  fong,  or  chanting.  The  notes  were  f'quare, 
and  written  on  four  lines  only,  like  thofe  of  the  Romifh 
church,  in  the  cliff  C,  and  without  any  marks  for  time. 
It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  St.  Louis's  reign  (1x69) 
that  the  fifth  line  began  to  be  added  to  the  ftave. 

As  the  lyre  is  the  favourite  inftrument  in  Grecian 
poetry,  fo  the  harp  held  the  fame  place  in  the  eftimation 
of  the  poets  who  flouriihed  in  the  period  of  which  we  at 
prefent  fpeak.  A  poet  of  the  14th  century,  Machau, 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  harp  alone  ;  in  which 
he  affigns  to  each  of  its  25  firings  an  allegorical  name; 
calling  one  liberality,  another  wealth,  &c.  The  inftrument 
which  frequently  accompanied,  and  indeed  dilbuted  the 
pre-eminence  with,  the  harp,  was  the  viol.  Till  the  16th 
century  this  inftrument  was  furniihed  with  frets ;  after  that 
period  it  was  reduced  to  four  ltrings  ;  and  ftill,  under  the 
denomination  of  violin,  holds  the  firft  place  among  the 
treble  inftruments.  The  viol  was  played  with  a  bow,  and 
differed  entirely  from  the  vielle,  the  tones  of  which  were 
produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel :  the  wheel  performed 
the  part  of  a  bow. 

Britifh  harpers  were  famous  long  before  the  conqueft : 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis  (writing  in  1188)  fays,  that  the 
Welfh  bards,  and  fingers,  or  reciters,  have  the  genealogies 
of  their  princes,  written  in  the  Welfh  language,  in  their 
ancient  and  authentic  books,  and  alio  retain  them  in 
their  memory,  from  Roderic  the  Great,  from  whom  they 
afcend  to  Sylvius,  Afcanius,^Eneas,  and  thence  to  Adam ! 
Hoards  Itinerary  of  Archbifiwj)  Baldwin.  The  harp  con- 
tinued, 
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t'mued  to  be  the  favourite  inftrument  in  Britain  for  many- 
ages,  under  the  Britilh,  Saxon,  Danifti,  and  Norman,  kings. 
The  fiddle,  however,  is  mentioned  fo  early  as  1200  in  the 
legendary  life  of  St.  Chriftopher. 

"Chaucer,  who  in  the  14th  century  enlarged  our  vocabu- 
lary, poliftied  our  numbers,  and  with  acquifitions  from 
France  and  Italy  augmented  our  ftore   of  knowledge, 
entitles  one  of  his  poems  the  Hiftory  of  St.  Cecilia ;  and 
the  celebrated  patronefs  of  mufic  muft  no  doubt  be  men- 
tioned in  a  hiftory  of  the  art.     Neither  in  Chaucer,  how- 
ever, nor  in  any  of  the  hiftories  or  legendary  accounts 
of  this   faint,  does  any  thing  appear  to  authorife    the 
religious  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  votaries  of  mufic ; 
iior  is  it  eafy  to  difcover  whence  it  has  arifen.    She  was  a 
iiative  of  heathen  Rome,  and  fuffered  martyrdom  for  re- 
fusing to  renounce  the  Chriftian  religion,  though  her 
fe  veral  legends  are  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  period  of  her 
birth  or  fufferings,  nor  as  to  the  particular  death  to  which 
ftie  was  condemned.  She  is  ftated  to  have  very  early  made 
a  vow  of  perpetual  chaltity,  but  that  her  parents  never- 
thelefs  compelled  her  to  marry  a  young  man  named  Vale- 
rianus,  a  heathen,  and  who,  "  going  to  bed  on  the  wed- 
ding-night, as,"  we  are  told,  "  the  cufiom  then  teas,"  re- 
ceived^ information  from  his  fpoufe  that  he  muft  with- 
draw from  her  chamber,  as  (lie  was  nightly  vifited  by  an 
angel  from  heaven,  who  would  otherwife  deftroy   him. 
Valerianus   pleaded   for   an   interview  with   the   angel, 
which  Cecilia  explained  to  him  as  impoflible,  unlefs  he 
would   abjure  his   pagan   errors,  and   receive   baptifm ; 
adding  fuch  "  fweet  and  convincing  arguments"  in  fup- 
port  of  her  fuperior  faith,  as  in  the  end  completely  to 
convince  his  reafon.     Valerianus,  therefore,  and  his  bro- 
ther Tibertius,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  that  had 
paired,  were  made  converts  to  the  true  church  ;  (hortly 
after  which  the  good  hulband  found  his  wife  at  prayers 
in  her  clofet,  and  by  her  fide,  joining  in  her  devotion,  an 
angel  clothed  with  brightnefs,  in  the  fliape  of  "  a  beau- 
tiful youth  ;"  who  allured  Valerianus,  that  both  his  own 
and  his  brother's  converfion  were  accepted,  and  would 
foon  be  crowned   with  the   "  bleflings  of  martyrdom." 
Valerianus  and  Tibertius  were  foon  after  beheaded,  as  the 
angel  had  encouraged  them  to  hope;  and  Cecilia,  ftill  re- 
maining ftedfaft,  in  defpite  of  the  efforts  made  to  perfuade 
or  intimidate  her  into  idolatry,  was,  according  to  fome 
authors,  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water  and 
fcalded  to  death,  or,  as  others  ftate,  (lifted  in  a  dry  bath  ; 
while  fome  afiert,  that,  furviving  the  latter  attempt  on 
her  life,  (he  was  beheaded.     Her  martyrdom  is  generally 
regarded  as  having  taken  place  about  the  year  230,  though 
there  are  various  authorities  which  place  it  lb  early  as 
between  176  and    180.    There   is   at  Rome  an  elegant 
church    dedicated   to    St.   Cecilia,   which  it   would    be 
deemed  prophane  not  to  believe  to  ftand  on  the  precife 
lite  of  the  houfe  in  which  ftie  received  the  viilts  of  her 
heavenly  admirer;  and,  conforming  to  the  tale  of  her 
having  been  fcalded  to  death,  a  Chapel  is  (hown  which  is 
declared  to  have  been  erefted  on  the  fpot  where  (he  met 
that  dreadful  fate.     To  this  faint,  as  we  have  faid,  has 
been  afligned  the  patronage  of  ecclefiaftical  melody,  from 
her  alleged  excellence  in  finging  the  divine  praiies,  to 
which   (he  joined  inftrumental  mufic  :  and  we  are  not 
only  affured,  by  the  members  of  the  papal  church,  that 
the  angel  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  quitted  the  celef- 
tial  manlions,  overcome  by  the  facination  of  her  harmony ; 
but  that,  when  (he  was  beheaded,  he  joined  in  a  fweet 
melodious  concert  with  other  angels,  who  conducted  her 
to  the  realms  of  bli(s.     When  Stationers'  Hall  was  re- 
built after  the  fire  of  London,  a  folemn  annual  mufical 
meeting  was  held  there  on  her  anniverfary ;  and  for  the 
celebration  of  that  folemnity,  Purcell  compofed  his  juftly- 
admired  Te-Deum  and  Jubilate ;  while  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, that  Dryden,  Pope,  and  others  of  our  beft  poets, 
compofed  Odes  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  all  joining  in  her 
praife  as  the  patronefs  of  mufic,  and,  according  to  poeti- 
.  eal  licence,  alluding  to  the  ftory  of  an  angelic  admirer 


coming  down  to  vifit  her.  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feaft, 
which,  for  its  ftrength  and  beauty  of  exprefiion,  ftands 
pre-eminent,  clofes  with  the  following  encomium  on  this 
mufical  faint : 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute  ; 

Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  founding  lyre, 
Could  fwell  the  foul  to  rage,  or  kindle  foft  defire, 

At  laft  divine  Cecilia 'came, 

Inventrefs  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  fweet  enthufiaft,  from  her  facred  ftore, 

Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  folemn  founds, 
With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  rais'd  a  mortal  to  the  Ikies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

The  title  of  doflor  in  mufic,  peculiar  to  the  universities 
of  our  own  country,  according  to  Anthony  Wood  was 
firft  conferred  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  but  this 
is  fixing  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  fuch  a 
title  can  be  proved  to  have  fubfifted  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  profeflbrs  of 
other  fciences.  Spelman,  a  more  nice  and  accurate  fifter 
of  fails,  believes  that  the  appellation  of  doftor  was  not 
among  the  degrees  granted  to  graduates  in  England  till 
the  reign  of  king  John,  about  1207. 

It  is  known  that  this  title  was  created  on  the  continent 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  as  more  honour- 
able than  that  of  magifier,  or  mafter,  which  was  become 
too  common.  Its  original  fignification  implied  not  only 
"learning  and  (kill,  but  abilities  to  teach,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  who  fays,  that  the  moll  certain 
proof  of  knowledge  in  any  fcience  is  the  being  able  to 
inftrucl  others.  John  de  Muris  begins  the  fecond  part  of 
his  Treatife  on  Mufic  with  the  following  paifage  :  "  Prin- 
ceps  philofophorum  Ariftotles  ait  in  principio  mathema- 
tical fua:,  omnino  fcientis  fignum  eft  pofie  docere."  Mufi- 
ces  Traci.  MS.  Bodl.  300. 

But  the  precife  time  when  this  creation  extended  to 
the  faculties  of  medicine  and  mufic  does  not  appear;  nor 
can  the  names  be  found  of  thofe  profeflbrs  in  either 
to  whom  the  title  was  firft  granted.  It  has,  however, 
been  frequently  remarked,  (Burney's  Hift.  Muf.  vol.  ii.) 
that  during  the  middle  ages  mufic  was  always  ranked 
among  the  feven  liberal  arts,  that  it  was  included  in  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  and  that  it  was  ftudied  by  all 
thofe  who  afpired  at  reputation  for  learning  throughout 
Europe.  The  trivium  comprifed  the  three  fciences  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  which  teach  us  how  to  rea- 
fon with  accuracy  and  precifion ;  and  the  quadrivium  com- 
prehended arithmetic,  mufic,  geometry,  and  aftronomy,  as 
the  four  branches  of  the  mathematics  which  filently  con- 
template whatever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  mea- 
fured.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  our  univerfities, 
mufic  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  feven  fciences  that  confers 
degrees  on  its  ftudents ;  and  in  other  countries,  though 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  beftow  this  honour,  which 
are  not  of  the  feven,  yet  mufic,  which  is,  can  afpire  at  no 
fuch  dillinftion.  However,  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
mufic  which  was  regarded  as  a  fcience  by  our  forefathers, 
was  merely  fpeculative,  and  fuch  as  concerned  harmonics, 
the  ratio  of  mufical  intervals,  and  the  philofophy  of  found  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  mufical  degrees  are  perhaps  but  fel- 
dom  conferred  in  our  univerfities  according  to  the  origi- 
nal fpirit  of  the  inftitution.  But  the  prefent  ftatutes,  not 
wholly  neglecting  the  gratification  of  the  ear,  are  more 
favourable  to  practical  mufic,  and  allow  candidates  for 
degrees  to  perform  exercifes,  in  which  fpecimens  may  be 
furnilhed  of  their  (kill  in  melody,  harmony,  and  compo- 
fition,  where  thofe  founds  are  arranged  and  combined 
wkich  fcience  meafures  and  fixes  by  calculation, 
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By  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  it  is  re- 
quired of  every  proceeder  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in 
mufic,  that  he  employ  feven  years  in  the  ftudy  or  practice 
of  that  faculty,  andat  the  end  of  that  term  produce  a 
teftimonial  of  his  having  fo  done,  under  the  hands  of  cre- 
dible witneffes;  and  that,  previous  to  the  fupplication  of 
his  grace  towards  this  degree,  he  compofe  a  piece  of  five 
parts,  and  perform  the  fame  publicly  in  the  mufic-fchool, 
with  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  firft  caufing  to  be  af- 
fixed on  each  of  the  doors  of  the  great  gates  of  the  fchools 
a  programma,  giving  three  days  notice  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  each  performance.  Of  a  bachelor  proceeding  to 
the  degree  of  doctor,  it  is  required  that  he  dial!  ftudy  five 
years  after  the  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  produce 
the  like  proof  of  his  having  fo  done  as  is  requilite  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bachelor ;  and  farther,  fhall  compofe  a  piece  in 
fix  or  eight  parts,  and  publicly  perform  the  fame  "  turn 
vocibus  quam  inltrumentis  etiam  muficis,"  on  fome  day 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  previously  notifying  the 
day  and  hour  of  performance  in  the  manner  before  pre- 
scribed." Such  exercife  to  be  performed  in  the  pretence  of 
Dr.  Heyther's  profelfor  of  mufic.  This  being  done,  the 
candidate  (hall  fupplicate  his  grace  in  the  convocation- 
houfe;  which  being  granted  by  both  theSavilian  profeflqrs, 
or  by  fome  mafter  of  arts  deputed  by  them  for  that  purpofe, 
he  fhall  be  prefented  to  his  degree. 

The  firft  qualification  for  the  degree  either  of  bachelor 
or  doiflor  in  mufic,  was  formerly  the  reading  and  expound- 
ing of  certain  books  in  Boethius,  as  the  only  writings 
whence  knowledge  in  the  principles  of  the  fcience  could 
be  acquired.  (See  the  ftatutes  of  the  univerfity.)  But 
the  candidate  for  academical  degrees  is  no  longer  put  to 
this  teft;  he  is  now  to  compofe  an  exercife  for  voices  and 
inftruments  in  fix  or  eight  parts,  which  he  is  to  fubmit  to 
the  infpefticn  of  the  muiic-profeflbr,  and  to  have  publicly 
.performed  in  the  mufic-fchool  of  the  univerfity.     ■ 

Wood,  in  his  Fafti,  has  been  able  to  produce  no  names 
of  muiicians  that  have  been  enrolled  among  the  graduates 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  before  the  fixteenth  century, 
though  we  are  told  of  feveral  at  Cambridge  of  an  earlier 
period.  John  Hambois  is  imagined  by  fome  to  be  the 
firft  mufician  who  was  honoured  in  England  with  the  title 
of  docfor;  but,  whether  this  Hambois  was  a  member  of 
this  univerfity,  or  of  Oxford,  does  not  appear;  nor  indeed 
is  it  precifely  known  at  what  time  he  received  his  diploma. 
In  Hollinihed's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  1355,  there  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  moft  eminent  men  of  learning  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  among  whom  the  author  includes 
John  Hamboys,  "  an  excellent  mufician,"  adding,  that 
"  for  his  notable  cunning  therein  he  was  made  a  dodtor 
of  mufic."  But  academical  honours  in  the  faculty  of 
mufic  may  be  traced  up  to  the  year  1463,  when  Henry  Ha- 
bengton  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  mufic 
at  Cambridge,  and  Thomas  Saintwix,  doctor  in  mufic, 
was  made  mafter  of  king's  college  in  the  fame  univerfity. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  an  art  which  has  tended 
to  diifeminate  knowledge  with  wonderful  rapidity  among 
mankind,  mufic,  and  particularly  counterpoint,  became 
an  object  of  high  importance.  The  names  of  the  moft 
eminentxompolers  who  flourilhed  in  England,  from  that 
time  to  the  reformation,  were,  Fairfax,  William  of  New- 
ark, Sheryngham,  Turges,  Banifter,  Tudor,  Taverner, 
Tye,  Johnfon,  Parfons  ;  to  whom  may  be  added  John 
Marbeck,  who  fet  the  whole  Englifh  cathedral-fervice  to 
mufic. 

Before  the  reformation,  as  there  was  but  one  religion, 
there  was  but  one  kind  of  facred  mufic  in  Europe,  plain 
chant,  and  the  defcant  built  upon  it.  That  mufic  like- 
wife  was  applied  to  one  language  only,  the  Latin.  On 
that  account,  the  compofitions  of  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  Flanders,  and  England,  kept  pace  in  a  great 
degree  with  each  other  in  ftyle  and  excellence.  All  the 
arts  feem  to  have  been  the  companions,  if  not  the  pro- 
duce, of  fuccefsful  commerce :  they  appeared  firft  in 
Italy,  then  in  the  Hanfeatic  Towns,  next  in  the  Nether- 


lands ;  and  during  the  fixteenth  century,  when  commerce 
became  general,  in  every  part  of  Europe] 

In  the  fixteenth  century  mufic  was  an  indifpenfable 
part  of  polite  education.  All  the  princes  Of  Europe  were 
instructed  in  that  art.  There  is  a  collection  preferved  in 
manufcript  called  Queen  Ehzabetlis  Virginal  Book.  Dr. 
Burney  fays,  that,  if  her  majefty  was  able  to  execute  any 
of  the  pieces  in  that  book,  ihe  muft  have  been  a  great 
player;  and  he  adds,  what  we  (who  have  not  feen  them) 
can  hardly  credit,  that  a  month's  praftice  would  not  be 
fufficient  for  any  mafter  now  in  Europe  to  enable  him  to 
play  one  of  them  to  the  end.  Tallis,  Angularly  profound 
in  mufical  compofition,  and  Bird  his  admirable  fcholar, 
were  two  of  the  authors  of  this  famous  collection.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the 
Britifh  muficians  were  not  interior  to  any  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  an  obfervation  fcarcely  applicable  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  the  hiftory  of  this  country.  Sacred  mufic  was  the 
principal  object  to  ftudy  all  over  Europe. 

During  the  fixteenth  century,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
next,  many  of  the  moft  eminent  mufical  theorifts  of  Italy 
employed  their  time  in  fubtle  divifions  of  the  fcale,  and 
vifionary  purfuits  after  the  ancient  Greek  genera ;  nor 
was  this  rage  wholly  confined  to  theorifts,  but  extended 
itfelf  to  prattical  muficians,  ambitious  of  aftoniftiing  the 
world  by  their  deep  fcience  and  fuperior  penetration, 
though  they  might  have  employed  their  time  more  profit- 
ably to  themfelves,  and  the  art  they  profeffed,  in  exploring 
the  latent  refources  of  harmonic  combinations  and  effects 
in  compofition,  or  in  refining  the  tone,  heightening  the 
expreflion,  and  extending  the  powers  of  execution,  upon 
fome  particular  inftrument.  Thefe  vain  enquiries  cer- 
tainly impeded  the  progrefs  of  modern  mufic  ;  for  hardly 
afingle  tract  or  treatife  was  prefented  to  the  public,  th3t 
was  not  crowded  with  circles,  fegments  of  circles,  dia- 
grams, divifions,  fubdivifions,  commas,  modes,  genera, 
fpecies,  and  technical  terms,  drawn  from  Greek  writers, 
and  the  now  unintelligible  and  ufelefs  jargon  of  Boe- 
thius. 

Don  Nicolo  Vicentino,  publiihed  at  Rome,  1555,  a  work 
in  quarto,  entitled  L'Antica  Mnjica  ridotta  alia  moderna 
Prattica,  or  "  Ancient  Mufic  reduced  to  modern  Prac- 
tice," with  precepts  and  examples  for  the  three  genera 
and  their,  fpecies  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  account  of  a  new 
inftrument  for  the  moft  perfect,  performance  of  mufic,  to- 
gether with  many  mufical  fecrets.  Vicentino,  by  the  title 
of  Don  prefixed  to  his  name,  feems  to  have  been  an  eccle- 
iiaftic  of  the  Benedictine  order.  He  was  a  practical  mu- 
fician, and  appears  to  have  known  his  bufinefs.  In  his 
treatife  he  has  explained  the  difficulties  in  the  mufic  of 
his  time,  with  fuch  clearnefs,  as  would  have  been  ufeful 
to  the  ftudent,  and  honourable  to  himfelf,  if  he  had  not 
fplit  upon  enharmonic  rocks  and  chromatic  quickfands. 
He  gives  a  circumftantial  account  of  a  difpute  between 
him  and  another  mufician  at  Rome,  Vicentio  Lufitanio, 
who  maintained  that  modern  mufic  was  entirely  diatonic  ; 
while  Vicentino  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  mufic 
was  a  mixture  of  all  the  three  ancient  genera,  diatonic, 
chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  This  difpute  having  pro- 
duced a  wager  of  two  gold  crowns,  the  fubjeft  was  dif- 
cufled  in  the  pope's  chapel,  before  judges  appointed  by 
the  difputants,  and  determined  againft  Vicentino  ;  whe- 
ther juftly  or  unjuftly,  depends  upon  the  precite  fenfe  af- 
figned  to  the  term  chromatic  by  the  ieveral  difputants. 
Though  Vicentino  loft  his  wager  by  the  decifion  of  th« 
judges  againft  him,  he  recovered  his  honour  fome  time 
after,  by  his  antagonift,  Lufitanio,  recanting,  and  coming* 
over  to  his  opinion.  According  to  Kircher,  Vicentino 
was  the  firft  who  imagined  that  the  proportions  or  ratios 
of  the  ancient  diatonic  genus  were  inadmiffible  in  our 
counterpoint ;  and  tried  in  his  work  to  eftablifh  the  tetra- 
chord  to  confift  of  a  major  femitone,  and  two  tones,  on» 
major  and  ooe  minor;  which  forms  the  diatonic  fyntonas 
of  Ptolemy,  which  Zarlino  has  propagated,  and  which  it 
now  in  general  ufe. 
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Other  eminent  mufical  theories  of  Italy,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  were,  Franchinus  Gafierius,  or 
Gafforio  of  Lode,  Pietro  Aaron  of  Florence,  Lodovico' 
Fogliano,  Giov.  Spatro,  Giov.  Maria  da  Terentio  Lan- 
franco,  StefFano  Uanneo,  Anton.  Francifco  Done,  Luigi 
Dentice,  and  Giofefto  Zarlino,  the  molt  general,  volumi- 
nous, and  celebrated,  theorift  of  that  period;  Vincentio 
Galilei,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  and  father  of  the  great 
Galileo  ;  Maria  Artufe  of  Bologna,  OrafeoTegrini,  Pietro 
Pontio,  Lodovico  Zacconi,  &c.  The  principal  Roman 
authors  were,  Giovanni  Anmuccia,  Giovanni  Pierluigi 
da  Paleftrina,  juftly  celebrated,  Ruggierq  Giovanelli,  Luca 
Marenzio,  who  brought  to  perfection  madrigals,  the  mod 
cheerful  fpecies  of  fecular  mufic.  Of  the  Venetians,  Adrian 
"Willaeri  is  allowed  to  be  at  the  head.  At  the  head  of  the 
Neapolitans  is  defervedly  placed  Rocco  Rodio.  Lombardy 
might  alio  furnifh  an  ample  lift  of  eminent  muficians  dur- 
ing the  fixteenth  century,  of  whom,  however,  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  a  particular  enumeration  :  the  chief  of 
them  were,  Conftanzo  Porta,  Gaftoldi,  Billi,  Cima,  Vocchi, 
and  Monteverde.  At  Bologna,  beiides  Artufi  already 
'  mentioned,  Andrea  Rota  of  the  fame  city  appears  to  have 
been  an  admirable  contrapunftift.  Francifco  Corteccia, 
a  celebrated  organift  and  compofer,  and  Aleffandro  Strig- 
glio,  a  lutanilt,  and  voluminous  compofer,  were  the  molt 
eminent  Florentines. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  extenfive  empire  of  Germany, 
have  long  made  mufic  a  part  of  general  education.  They 
hold  the  place,  next  to  Italy,  among  the  molt  fuccefsful 
cultivators  of  the  art.  During  the  fixteenth  century, 
their  molt  eminent  compofers  of  mufic,  and  writers  on  the 
fubj eft,  were,  Geo.  Reiichius,  Michael  Rofwick,  Andreas 
Ornithorparchus,  Paul  Hofhaimer,  Lufpeinius,  Henry 
Loris  or  Lorit,  Faber,  Fink,  Hofman,  and  many  others 
whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention  ;  and  for  a  particu- 
lar account  of  whofe  treatifes  and  compofitions  we  mull 
refer  to  more  voluminous  hiftories  of  mufic. 

In  France,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  no  art  except 
the  art  of  war  made  much  progrefs  in  improvement. 
Ronfard,  Baif,  Goudimel,  Claud  le  Jeune,  Caurroy,  and 
Maudit,  are  the  chief  French  muficians  of  that  period. 

In  Spain,  mufic  was  early  received  into  the  circle  of 
fciences  in  the  univerfities.  The  mufical  profefforfhip  at 
Salamanca  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Alfonfo  the 
Wife,  king  of  Caftile.  One  of  the  moll  celebrated  of  the 
Spanifh  muficians  was  Francis  Salinas,  whahad  been  blind 
from  his  infancy.  He  was  a  native  of  Burgos.  Don  Crif- 
tofero  Morales,  and  Tomafo  Lodovico  da  Vittorio,  de- 
ferve  likewife  to  be  mentioned  ;  and  to  mention  them  is 
all  we  can  attempt;  the  purpofe  of  which  is,  to  excite 
more  minute  enquiry  by  thofe  who  may  chooie  to  invefti- 
gate  the  fubjeft  particularly. 

The  Netherlands,  likewife,  during  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking,  produced  eminent  compofers  ;  of 
whom  we  may  mention  Verletot,  Gombert,  Arkadelt, 
Berchem,  Richefort  or  Ricciafort,  Crequilon,  Le  Coq, 
Canis,  Jacob  Clemens  Non  Papa,  Pierre  Manchicourt, 
Bafton,  Kerl,  Rore,  Orlandi  di  Laflb,  and  his  fons  Ferdi- 
nand and  Rodolph. 

Though  organs  were  known  in  churches  as  early  as  the 
year  663,  yet  figured  baffes,  that  is,  what  we  now  call 
thorough  bafs,  were  not  praftifed  till  about  1605,  near  a 
thoufand  years  after.  Stevens's  Grejham  Leclures,  Trinity 
Term,  1817. 

Ludovico  Viadana,  the  inventor  of  the  expedient  of 
exprefling  chords  by  figures  in  accompaniment  or  tho- 
rough-bafs,  which  the  Italians  call  bajfo-continuo,  was  born 
at  Lodi,  in  the  Milanefe,  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  His  firft  preferment  was  that  of  maeftro  di  ca- 
pella  of  the  cathedralof  Fano,  and  the  fecond  that  of 
Mantua.  He  was  one  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  ecclefiafti- 
cal  compofers.of  his  time.  Inftances  of  the  minute  be- 
ginnings of  this  expedient  have  been  obferved  previous 
to  the  time  of  Viadana ;  but  he  was,  doubtlefs,  the  firlt 
■who  drew  up  general  rules  for  exprefling  harmony  by 
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figures  over  the  bafs  in  161 5.  Draudius,  in  an  ample  lift 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  compofitions,  which  were  very  nu- 
merous, tells  us  of  one  that  authenticates  his  claim  to 
this  invention,  which  was  a  collection  of  all  his  choral 
pieces,  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  parts;  "  with  a 
continued  and  general  bafs,  adapted  to  the  organ  accord- 
ing to  a  new  invention,  and  ufeful  for  every  finger  as  well 
as  organift ;  to  which  are  added  (hort  rules  and  explana- 
tions for  accompanying  a  general  bafs,  according  to  the 
new  method."  Viadana  was  therefore  the  firft  who  com- 
pofedan  organ-bafs  different  from  the  voice-part,  in  the 
execution  of  which  the  new-invented  figures  enabled  the 
performer  to  give  the  fingers  the  whole  harmony  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  full  compofition,  without  feeing  the 
fcore.  This  practice  was  introduced  into  France  about 
the  year  1650,  by  Henry  du  Mont;  (fee  vol.  xv.  p.  712.) 

In  the  feventeenth  century,  the  greateft  performer  on 
the  organ  and  harpiichord,  and  the  bell  compofer  for  thofe 
inftruments  that  Italy  could  boaft,  was  Giroiamo  Frefco- 
baldi,  a  native  of  Ferrara  ;  but  who  went  early  in  his  life 
to  Rome  with  his  mafter  Milleville,  where  he  was  elected 
organift  of  St.  Peter's  church.  All  the  mufical  writers  of 
Italy  have  celebrated  his  talents  ;  and  his  works,  which 
ftill  remain,  are  indifputable  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
their  encomiums.  Quadrio  fays,  that  early  in  his  youth, 
as  a  finger,  he  delighted  every  ear,  and  was  praifed  by 
every  tongue  in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  But  his 
chief  excellence  confilted  in  compofing  and  playing  on 
the  organ  and  harpfichord,  for  which  he  became  fo  re- 
nowned, that  his  works,  both  printed  and  manufcript, 
were  in  the  hands  of  all  profeflbrs  and  colleftors  of  mufi- 
cal compofitions.  According  to  Delia  Valle,  Frefcobaldi 
was  living  in  1641.  His  firft  work,  entitled  "  Ricercari  e 
Canzoni  Franceie,  fatte  fopra  diverfi  oblighi  inPartitura, 
libro  primo,  1615,"  contains  the  firft  compofitions  we 
have  feen  printed  in  fcore,  and  with  bars.  They  are  like- 
wife  the  firft  regular  fugues  that  we  have  found  upon  one 
fubjeft,  or  of  two  fubjefts  carried  on  at  the  fame  time, 
from  the  beginning  of  a  movement  to  the  end.  Ricercari 
and  fantafie  preceded  fonatas  and  concertos,  and  were  the 
firft  compofitions  exprefsly  made  for  inftruments,  after  the 
invention  of  counterpoint.  The  fugues  of  Frefcobaldi 
have  great  merit,  if  we  confider  the  Itate  of  inftrumental 
mufic  at  the  time  they  were  produced  :  the  fubjefts  are 
marked,  the  harmony  pure,  and  the  ityle  chafte  and  clear. 
Frefcobaldi's  mafterly  and  pleafing  fugues  added  new 
dignity  and  attraction  to  the  organ  ;  they  were  foon  imi- 
tated all  over  Europe,  and  wherever  there  was  an  organ 
and  an  organift  poffefied  of  hand  and  head  capable  of 
emulating  a  ityle  fo  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  that  inftru- 
ment.  It  is  not  faid  in  the  title  page  for  whatinftruments 
the  feveral  parts  were  defigned  ;  but,  as  the  author  waif  a 
great  organ  player,  we  make  no  doubt  but  that  they  were 
firft  produced  by  and  for  that  inftrument,  as  all  the  four 
parts  are  fo  compaft  and  clofely  connected,  that  they  are 
ftill  within  the  grafp  of  the  two  hands.  Notwithitanding 
many  of  thefe  fugues  are  upon  two,  three,  and  even 
four,  fubjefts,  and  every  learned  artifice  of  inverfion, 
augmentation,  diminution,  and  moto  contrario,  is  ufed, 
he  has  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid  confufion.  The  "  Sonate 
d'Intavolatura  di  Cimbalo  ed  Organo  partite  di  diverfe 
Arie  e  Corrente,  Ballati,  Ciaccone,  Paffacagli  di  Fref- 
cobaldi," publifhed  at  Rome  in  1637,  upon  fix  lines  for 
the  right  hand,  and  eight  for  the  left,  are  very  full,  and 
of  difficult  execution.  Thefe  pieces,  being  embellifhed 
with  the  fafhionable  divifions  and  graces  of  the  times, 
have  fuffered  more  by  age  than  the  ricercari,  which  have 
all  the  limplicity  of  vocal  fugues  in  the  church-ftyle.  But 
even  in  his  variations  on  old  airs,  we  find  more  talte  and 
paffages  which  have  Hood  their  ground,  than  in  any  other 
harpfichord-mufic  of  the  fame  period. 

Our  Bird,  Dr.  Bull,  and  Giles  Fornaby,  feem  to  have 
been  the  greateft  organ-players  in  Europe  during  the  fix- 
teenth century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  till  Fref- 
cobaldi introduced  a  fuperior  ftyle  of  treating  the  organ, 
4  H  diverted 
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diverted  of  rapid  and  frivolous  divifions  which  difgrace 
that  moft  noble  and  comprehenfive  of  all  inftruments. 
Indeed  the  fugues  of  Frefcobaldi  are  worked  with  fuch 
genius  and  learning  as  have  never  been  furpafled,  unlefs 
by  thoie  of  Sebaftian  Bach,  and  Handel,  which  feem  to 
include  every  perfection  of  which  this  ingenious  and  ela- 
borate fpecies  of  corapofition  is  capable.  And,  if  we  ex- 
cept thefe  fugues,  all  inftru  mental  mufic,  particularly 
that  for  keyed  inftruments,  feems  to  have  been  in  a  very 
rude  ftate  at  this  time  throughout  Europe.  It  was  dry, 
difficult,  unaccented,  and  iniipid. 

The  mufical  writers  and  compofers  who  acquired  fame 
in  England  during  the  feventeenth  century,  were,  Dr. 
Nathanael  Giles,  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  his  fon  of  the 
fame  name  ;  Elway  Bevin,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Child.  Adrian  Batten,  Martin  Pierfon,  William 
Lawes,  Henry  Lawes,  Dr.  John  Wilfon,  John  Hilton, 
John  Playford,  Capt.  Henry  Cook,  Pelham  Humphrey, 
John  Blow,  William  Turner,  Dr.  Chriftopher  Gibbons, 
Benjamin  Rogers,  and  Henry  Purcell.  Of  thefe,  Orlando 
Gibbons,  Pelham  Humphrey,  and  Henry  Purcell,  far  ex- 
celled the  reft. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  a  mufic-leiture 
or  profrflbrfhip  was  founded  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford 
by  Dr.  William  Hychin. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
muficians  of  Weftminfter,  incorporating  them,  as  the 
king's  muficians,  into  a  body  politic,  with  powers  to  pro- 
fecute  and  fine  all  who,  except  themfelves,  fhould  "  at- 
tempt to  make  any  benefit  or  advantage  of  mufic  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales ;"  powers  which  in  the  fubfequent  reign 
were  put  in  execution. 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  paflion 
feems  to  have  been  excited  in  England  for  the  violin,  and 
for  pieces  exprefsly  compofed  for  it  in  the  Italian  manner. 
This  may  be  pronounced  the  moft  powerful,  the  moft  per- 
fect, and  the  moft  ufeful,  inftrument  that  has  ever  been 
invented.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  performer  on  this  fo- 
vereign  of  the  orcheftra,  to  make  the  intonation  of  all 
keys  equally  perfect:.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its 
antiquity  higher  than  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feventeenth  century  it  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Englifti  in  fhape  or  name  ;  and,  therefore,  that  fupe- 
rior  power  of  expreffing  almoft  all  that  a  human  voice 
can  produce,  except  the  articulation  of  words,  feemed  at 
this  time  fo  utterly  impollible,  that  it  was  not  thought  a 
gentleman's  inftrument,  or  one  that  mould  be  admitted 
into  good  company.  Viols  of  various  fizes,  with  fix  firings, 
and  fretted  like  the  guitar,  began  indeed  to  be  admitted 
into  chamber-concerts  ;  for,  when  the  performance  was 
public,  thefe  inftruments  were  too  feeble  for  the  obtufe 
organs  of  our  Gothic  anceftors ;  and  the  low  ftate  of  our 
regal  mufie  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  1530,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  accounts  given  in  Hall's  and  Hol- 
lingfhead's  Chronicles  of  a  mafque  at  cardinal  Wolfey's 
palace,  Whitehall,  where  the  king  was  entertained  with 
"  a  concert  of  drums  and  fifes."  But  this  was  foft  mufic 
compared  with  that  of  his  heroic  daughter  Elizabeth, 
who,  according  to  Henxner,  ufed  to  be  regaled  during 
dinner  "  with  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle-drums  ; 
which,  together  with  fifes,  cornets,  and  fide-drums,  made 
the  hall  ring  for  half  an  hour  togeil.er."  Jtincrarium,  edit. 
1757,  Strawberry-Hill. 

It  has  long  been  a  difpute  among  the  learned,  whether 
the  violin,  or  any  inftrument  of  that  kind,  as  now  played 
with  a  bow,  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  little  figure 
of  Apollo,  playing  on  a  kind  of  violin,  with  fomething 
like  a  bow,  in  the  grand  duke's  tribuna  at  Florence,  which 
Mr.  Addifon  and  others  fuppofed  to  be  antique,  has  been 
proved  to  be  modern  by  the  abbe  Winckelmann  and 
Mr.  Mings.  Sothat,  as  this  was  the  only  piece  of  fculp- 
ture  reputed  ancient,  in  which  any  thing  like  a  bow  could 
be  found,  nothing  more  remains  to  be  difcufled  relative 
to  that  point.  With  refpeft  to  an  inftrument  with  a  dow- 
ble  neck,  befides  that  on  the  broken  obclilk  at  Rome,  and 


one  from  a  fepulchral  grotto  in  the  ancient  city  of  Tar- 
quinia,  there  is  an  antique  painting  in  the  collection  of 
William  Locke,  efq.  which  confifts  of  afingle  figure,  fup- 
pofed to  be  a  mufe,  with  an  inftrument  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  modern  violin,  but  the  neck  is  much  longer,  and  nei- 
ther bow  nor  plectrum  are  difcoverable  near  it.  This,  as 
Dr.  Burney  apprehends,  may  have  been  a  chelys,  which 
was  a  fpecies  of  guitar,  either  thrummed  by  the  fingers 
or  twanged  with  a  quill.  The  ancients  had,  indeed,  in- 
ftead  of  a  bow,  the  plemrum ;  but,  in  all  the  reprefentations 
which  painting  and  fculpture  have  preferved  of  this  im- 
plement, it  appears  too  clumfy  to  produce  from  the  firings 
tones  that  had  either  the  fweetnefs  or  brilliancy  of  fuch 
as  are  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  the  bow  or  quill. 
Dr.  Burney  fuppofes,  though  it  is  reprefented  fo  maffive, 
that  it  was  a  quill,  or  piece  of  ivory  in  imitation  of  one, 
rather  than  a  (tick  or  blunt  piece  of  wood  or  ivory;  and, 
indeed,  Virgil  tells  us,  JEn.  vi.  647,  that  it  was  made  of 
ivory. 

The  violin  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  favour  at 
the  court  of  France  before  any  honourable  mention  is 
made  of  it  elfewhere,  by  the  arrival  of  Baltazarini,  a  great 
performer  on  that  inftrument ;  who,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  violin-players,  was  fent  from  Piedmont  by  marfhal 
Brillac  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  appointed  by  that~ 
princefs  her  firft  valet  de  chambre  and  fuperintendant  of 
her  mufic.  Galilei  (Dial.  p.  14.7.)  fays,  that  "  both  the 
violin  and  bafs,  or  violoncello,  were  invented  by  the  Ita- 
lians, perhaps  by  the  Neapolitans;"  and  we  are  unable  to 
confute  that  opinion.  Corelli's  violin,  long  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Giardini,  was  made  in  1578,  and  the  cafe  painted 
by  Annibal  Caracci,  probably  feveral  years  after  the 
violin  was  finilhed,  at  which  time  that  painter  was  but 
eight  years  old.  Montaigne,  who  was  at  Verona  in  1580, 
fays  that  "  there  were  organs  and  violins  to  accompany 
the  mafs  in  the  great  church." 

The  reftoration  of  monarchy  and  epifcopacy  in  England 
feems  to  have  been  not  only  favourable  to  facred  mufic, 
but  fecular  ;  for  it  may  be  afcribed  to  the  particular  plea- 
fure  which  king  Charles  II.  received  from  the  gay  and 
fprightly  found  of  the  violin,  that  this  inftrument  was 
introduced  at  court,  and  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  for  any  other  purpofe  than  country-dances,  and 
feftive  mirth.  Hitherto  there  feem  to  have  been  no  public 
concerts  ;  and  in  the  mufic  of  the  chamber,  in  the  per- 
formance of  fancies  on  inftruments,  which  had  taken 
place  of  vocal  madrigals  and  motets,  the  violin  had  no 
admiflion,  the  whole  bulinefs  having  been  done  by  viols. 
After  Charles  had,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.  eftablifhed 
a  band  of  twenty-four  violins,  tenors,  and  balTes,  inftead 
of  the  viols,  lutes,  and  cornets,  of  which  the  court-band 
ufed  to  confift,  the  violin-family  began  to  rife  in  reputa- 
tion, and  had  an  honourable  place  afiigned  it  in  the  mufic 
of  the  court,  the  theatres,  and  the  chamber;  and  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  performers  and  compofitions  with  which  the 
nation  was  afterwards  fupplied  from  Italy  and  elfewhere, 
ftimulated  the  practice  and  eftablifhed  the  character  of  that 
clafs  of  inftruments,  which  have  ever  fince  been  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  to  be  the  pillars  of  a  well-ordered 
orcheftra. 

Prior  to  the  year  1600,  there  was  little  other  mufic  ex- 
cept mafles  and  madrigals,  the  two  principal  divifions  of 
facred  and  fecular  mufic  ;  but  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
fent  dramatic  mufic  becomes  the  chief  object  of  attention. 
The  mufic  of  the  church  and  of  the  chamber  continued 
indeed  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy  with  diligence,  and  in  a 
learned  and  elaborate  ftyle,  till  near  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  yet  a  revolution  in  favour  of  melody  and  expreftion 
was  preparing,  even  in  facred  mufic,  by  the  fuccefs  of 
dramatic  compofition,  confiding  of  recitation  and  melo- 
dies for  a  fingle  voice.  Such  melodies  began  now  to 
be  preferred  to  mufic  of  many  parts ;  in  which  canons, 
fugues,  and  full  harmony,  had  been  the  productions 
which  chiefly  employed  the  mailer's  ftudy  and  the  hearer's 
attention. 
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So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  Riccoboni,  the  performers  in  the  operas  of 
Germany,  particularly  at  Hamburgh,  "  were  all  tradefmen 
or  handicrafts.  Your  fhoemaker  (fays  he)  was  often  the 
firft  performer  on  the  ftage  ;  and  you  might  have  bought 
fruit  and  fweatmeats  of  the  fame  girls  whom  the  night 
before  you  had  feen  in  the  characters  of  Armida  or  Semi- 
ramis."  Soon,  however,  the  German  opera  arofe  to  a 
more  refpectable  fituation  ;  and  even  during  the  feven- 
teenth  century  many  eminent  compofers  flourifhed  in 
that  country. 

The  lift  of  great  muficians  which  France  produced  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  fame  century  is  not  numerous. 
Mufic  feems  to  have  been  but  little  cultivated  in  that 
country,  till  the  operas  of  Lulli,  under  the  powerful  pa- 
tronage of  Louis  XIV.  excited  public  attention.  The 
favourite  finging-mafter  and  compofer  of  France,  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  Michael  Lam- 
bert. John  Baptift  Lulli,  foon  after  this  time ;  rofe 
from  the  rank  of  a  menial  fervant  to  fame,  opulence,  and 
nobility,  by  his  fkill  in  mufical  compofitions.  The  cele- 
brated finger  La  Rochois  was  taught  finging  and  afting 
by  Lulli. 

TheEnglifti  mufician  whom  we  laft  mentioned  was  the 
celebrated  Purcell.  After  his  time  the  chief  compofers 
for  the  church  were  Clarke,  Dr.  Holden,  Dr.  Creyghton, 
Tucker,  Aldrich,  Golwin,  Weldon,  Dr.  Crofts,  Dr. 
Greene,  Boyce,  and  Nares ;  to  whom  may  be  added 
John  Stanley,  who  attained  high  proficiency  in  mufic, 
although  from  two  years  old  totally  deprived  of  fight. 

The  annals  of  modern  mufic  have  hitherto  furniftied 
no  event  fo  important  to  the  progrefs  of  the  art  as  the  in- 
vention of  recitative,  or  dramatic  melody;  a  ftyle  of  mufic 
which  refembles  the  manner  of  the  ancient  rhapfodifts. 
See  Cavalieri,  vol.  iii.  p.  921. 

As  the  Orfeo  of  Politiano  was  certainly  the  firft  attempt 
at  the  mufical  drama  now  called  an  opera,  which  was 
afterwards  perfected  by  Apoftolo  Zeno  and  Metaftafio,  we 
fiiall  give  the  reader  a  {ketch  of  the  fable.  To  this  drama 
there  is  an  argument  in  verfe.  The  piece  is  in  five  afts. 
Ariftasus,  a  fhepherd,  the  fon  of  Apollo,  loved  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus,  in  fo  violent  a  manner,  that  he  pur- 
fued  her  in  the  fields  ;  and  in  her  flight  from  him  file  was 
bitten  by  a  ferpent,  of  which  (he  died.  Orpheus,  by  fing- 
ing, fo  foftened  the  infernals,  that  they  fuffered  her  to 
depart,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  look  behind  him. 
But,  not  obeying  this  injunction,  (he  was  forced  back  to 
hell.  Upon  his  great  grief,  and  refolution,  never  to  love 
another  female,  the  Thracian  women  tore  him  to  pieces. 

That  no  mufical  dramas,  fimilar  to  thofe  that  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  names  of  operas  and  oratorios, 
had  exiftence  in  Italy  before  the  beginning  of  the  feven- 
teenth century,  feems  certain  by  no  mention  being  made 
of  them  in  the  ample  lift  given  by  Angelo  Ingegneri,  1598, 
of  all  that  were  then  known,  in  his  difcourie  on  the  re- 
prefentation  of  dramatic  fables  and  poetry,  where  he 
treats  of  tragedie,  comedic,  pnfiorali,  pifcatorie,  bofchereecie, 
&c.  all  declaimed  entirely,  except  the  chorufes,  which 
feem  to  have  confifted  of  odes  or  madrigals,  fet  to  mufic 
in  parts.  Mufic  is  the  firft  confideration  in  operas  and 
oratorios ;  but  this  author  fays,  at  the  end  of  his  book, 
"  I  now  come  to  mufic,  the  third  and  lajl  part  of  dramatic 
reprefentations,  which,  in  comedies  and  paftorals  without 
chorufes,  will  be  ufed  at  pleafure,  in  interludes  between 
the  afts,  to  relieve  the  fpeftators,  whofe  minds  may  be 
fatigued  by  the  attention  they  have  beftowed  on  the 
fable."  We  are  often  told,  however,  of  mufical  dramas 
performed  at  Rome  and  Venice,  long  before  this  period  : 
and  every  writer  on  the  fubjeft  informs  us,  that  Sulpitius, 
in  his  dedication  of  Vitruvius,  fpeaks  of  a  tragedy  that 
was  recited  and  fung  at  Rome,  under  the  aufpices  of  car- 
dinal Riario,  in  1480  ;  that  Alfonfo  della  Viola  fet  a 
drama  to  mufic,  in  1560,  for  the  court  of  Ferrara ;  and 
that  at  Venice  there  was  an  opera  performed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  Henry  III.  of  France,  at  his  return  from 
Poland,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX,  in  1574, 


which  was  fet  by  the  famous  Zarlino.  Thefe,  and  more, 
have  been  confounded  by  father  Meneftrier  with  the 
mufical  dramas  of  later  times,  after  the  invention  of  reci- 
tative.which  alone  mould  diftinguifh  the  opera  and  oratorio 
from  every  other  fpecies  of  theatrical  exhibition;  but 
thefe  early  attempts  at  finging  were  no  more  dramatic 
than  a  mafs,  fervice,  full  anthem,  or  madrigal,  would  be 
if  fung  on  a  ftage.  Indeed  fome  of  the  dramas,  which 
preceded  the  year  1600,  bad  chorufes,  and  intermezzi  in 
mealured  mufic,  and  incidental  longs,  like  our  mafques 
in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  in  which, 
however,  the  dialogue  was  all  fpoken. 

Three  Florentine  noblemen,  Giovanni  Bardi  count  of 
Verona,  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  Jacopo  Corfi,  of  good  tafte  in 
literature,  being  difcontented  with  every  former  attempt 
at  perfecting  dramatic  poetry  and  exhibitions,  determined 
to  unite  the  beft  lyric  poet  with  the  beft  mulician  of  their 
time  ;  and  therefore  chofe  Ottavio  Rinuccini  and  Jacopo 
Peri,  their  countrymen,  to  write  and  fet  to  mufic  the  drama 
of  Dafne,  which  was  performed  in  the  houfe  of  fignor 
Corfi,  in  1597,  with  great  applaufe;  and  this  feems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera,  or  drama,  wholly  Jet  to  mufic, 
and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither  fung  in  meafure, 
nor  declaimed  without  mufic,  but  recited  in  fimple  mufi- 
cal tones,  which  amounted  not  to  finging,  and  yet  was 
different  from  fpeech,  fhould  be  dated.  After  this  fuccefT- 
ful  experiment,  Rinuccini  wrote  Euridice  and  Arianna, 
two  other  dramas,  for  the  fame  kind  of  mufic. 

Peri,  in  his  preface,  after  enumerating  the  great  perfon- 
ages  who  were  prefent  at  the  reprefentation  of  the  mufical 
drama  of  Euridice  at  Florence  in  1600,  and  the  eminent 
muficians  to  whom  his  mufic  has  been  ftiown,  tells  us 
that  it  was  fung  by  the  moft  excellent  performers  of  the 
time  ;  among  whom  were  fignor  Francefco  Rafi,  a  noble- 
man of  Arezzo,  who  reprefented  the  part  of  Aminto  • 
fignor  Brandi,  Arcetro  ;  and  fignor  Melchior  Palantrotto' 
Pluto.  He  then  tells  us,  that  "  behind  the  fcenes,  fignor 
Jacopo  Corfi  played  the  harpfichord ;  Don  Garzia  Mon- 
talvo  the  chitarone,  or  large  guitar;  Mefl'er  Giovambatifta 
dal  Violino  the  lira  grande,  or  viol  da  gamba  ;  and  Meffer 
Giovanni  Lapi  a  large  lute."  Thefe  four  feem  to  have 
compofed  the  whole  band.  For,  though  he  celebrates  the 
performance  of  Giovambatifta  Jacomelli  on  the  violin 
neither  he,  nor  any  one  elfe,  played  on  that  inftrument  at 
the  exhibition.  He  concludes  his  account  of  this  drama 
by  owning  that  fome  parts  of  it  were  compofed  by  Giulio 
Caccini,  detto  Romano,  "  whofe  great  merit  was  known 
to  the  whole  world,"  becaufe  it  was  to  be  fung  by  per- 
fons  dependent  on  him;  by  which  he  probably  means  to 
fay,  that  they  were  his  fcholars.  He  boafts  of  having 
opened  the  road  for  others,  by  his  eflays  at  dramatic  mufic. 

Monteverde  fet  Rinuccini's  Arianna  for  the  court  of 
Mantua,  in  1606  ;  the  words  only  were  then  printed,  and 
reprinted  feveral  times  after.  This  opera  was  performed 
at  Venice,  1640,  to  Monteverde's  compofition,  and  the 
words  again  reprinted;  but  whether  the  mufic  was  ever 
publifhed,  we  know  not. 

In  a  Difcourfe  by  Pietro  della  Valle  on  the  Mufic  of 
his  own  time,  addrefled  by  that  celebrated  traveller  to 
Lelio  Guidiccione  1640,  and  publifhed  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  works  of  Battifta  Doni,  at  Florence,  1763 
there  is  an  interesting,  clear,  and  admirable,  account  of 
the  ftate  of  mufic  in  Italy,  but  particularly  at  Rome 
during  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.  We 
fhall  tranfcribe  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
firft  opera,  or  mufical  drama,  was  exhibited  at  Rome 
which  is  extremely  amufingand  curious.  "  Though  no  more 
than  five  voices  or  five  inftruments  were  employed,  the 
exact  number  which  an  ambulant  cart  could  contain,  yet 
thefe  afforded  great  variety :  as,  befides  the  dialogue  of 
fingle  voices,  fometimes  two  or  three,  and  at  laft  all  the 
five,  fang  together,  which  had  an  admirable  effect.  The 
mufic  of  this  piece,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  copies  of  it  that 
were  afterwards  printed,  though  dramatic,  was  not  all  in 
fimple  recitative,  which  would  have  been"  tirefome,-  but 
ornamented  with  beautiful  paffages,  and  movements  in 
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meafure,  without  deviating  however  from  the  true  thea- 
trical ftyle ;  on  which  account  it  pleafed  extremely,  as 
was  manifeft  from  the  prodigious  concourfe  of  people  it 
drew  after  it,  who,  fo  far  from  being  tired,  heard  it  per- 
formed five  or  fix  feveral  times;  there  were  fome  even 
who  continued  to  follow  our  cart  to  ten  or  twelve  different 
places  where  it  ftopt,  and  who  never  quitted  us  as  long  as 
we  remained  in  the  ftreet,  which  was  from  four  o'clock  in 
in  the  evening  till  after  midnight." 

This  narration  feems  to  furnifh  a  curious  circumftance 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage,  which  is,  that  the  firft  opera, 
or  mufical  drama,  performed  in  modern  Rome,  like  the 
firft  tragedy  in  ancient  Greece,  was  exhibited  in  a  cart.  It 
has  been  imagined  by  many  of  the  learned,  that  the  reci- 
tative in  modern  operas  is  a  revival  of  that  fpecies  of 
melos  in  which  ancient  dramas  were  fung;  and  here  the 
•moveable  ftage  on  which  it  was  performed,  like  that  ufed  by 
Thefpis'at  Athens,  furnifhes  another  refemblance. 

What  follows  is  extremely  curious  and  fatisfaftory  con- 
cerning a  delicate  point  of  mufical  hiftory;  which  is  the 
firft  eftablilhment  of  cvirati  in  the  pope's  chapel,  and  the 
life  of  them  in  early  operas. 

It  was  about  the  year  1600,  or  little  earlier,  that 
eunuchs  were  firft  employed  for  finging  in  Italy.  There 
feem  to  have  been  no  finging  eunuchs  in  ancient 
times,  unlefs  the  galli  or  archigalli,  priefts  of  Cybele, 
were  fuch.  Caftration  has,  however,  at  all  times  been 
praftifed  in  eaftern  countries  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing 
to  tyrannic  jealoufy  guards  of  female  chaftity  ;  but  never, 
fo  far  as  modern  writers  on  the  fubjeft  have  dilcovered, 
merely  to  preferve  the  voice,  till  about  the  end  of  the 
(ixteenth  century. 

At  Rome,  the  firft  public  theatre  opened  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  mufical  dramas,  in  modern  times,  was  the 
Torrade  Nona,  where  in  1671  Giafone  was  performed.   In 

1679,  theoperaof  Due  Amore,  fet  by  the  famous  organift 
Bernardo  Pafquini,  was  reprefented  at  the  Sala  de  Signori 
Capranica;    a  theatre  which  ftill   fubfifts.     In  the  year 

1680,  L'Onefta  negl'Amore  was  exhibited;  the  firft  dra- 
matic compofition  of  the  elegant,  profound,  and  ori- 
ginal, Aleffandro  Scarlatti. 

The  inhabitants  of  Venice  cultivated  and  encou- 
raged the  mufical  drama  with  more  zeal  and  diligence 
than  the  reft  of  Italy,  during  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century;  yet  the  opera 

J^»vas  not  eftablilhed  at  Venice  before  the  year  1637.  In 
that  year  the  firft  regular  drama  was  performed.  It  was 
Andromeda. 

Tn  1680  the  opera  of  Berenice  was  exhited  at  Padua 
with  fuch  aftonifhing  fplendour  as  to  merit  notice.  There 
were  chorufes  of  100  virgins,  100  foldiers,  100  horfemen 
in  iron  armour,  40  cornets  of  horfe,  6  trumpeters  on 
horfeback,  6  drummers,  6  enligns,  6  fackbuts,  6  great 
flutes,  6  minftrels  playing  on  Turkifh  inftruments,  6 
others  on  oftave  flutes,  6  pages,  3  fergeants,  6  cymbalifts. 
The  were  12  huntfmen,  12  grooms,  6  coachmen  for  the  tri- 
umph, 6  others  for  the  proceffion,  2  lions  led  by  two  Turks, 
4  elephants  by  two  others,  Berenice's  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  4.  horfes,  6  other  cars  with  prifoners  and  fpoils  drawn 
by  1  z  horfes,  6  coaches.  Among  the  fcenes  and  reprefenta- 
tions  in  the  firft  aft  were,  a  vail  plain  with  two  triumphal 
arches,  another  plain  with  pavillions  and  tents,  and  a 
foreft  for  the  chafe.  In  aft  third,  the  royal  drefling-room 
completely  furniihed,  ftables  with  100  live  hories,  the 
portico  adorned  with  tapeftry,  and  a  ftupendous  palace  in 
perfpeftive.     At  the  end  of  the  firft  aft  were  reprefenta- 

.^jions  of  every  kind  of  chafe,  wild  boar,  flag,  deer,  bears. 

'lAtthe  end  of  the  third  aft,  an  enormous  globe,  defcend- 

ing  as  from  the  fky,  divided  itfelf  into  other  globes  fuf- 

pended  in  the  air,  and  ornamented  with  emblematical 

figures  of  time,  fame,  honour,  &c. 

Thus  we  may  perceive  that,  in  the  firft  operas,  mufic 
was  the  principal  objeft,  with  mythological  characters  in 
the  fable  ;  and  that  machinery  next  took  the  lead,  with 
jerfpeftive  and  decoration. 


It  was  near  fifty  years,  from  the  time  of  Delia  Valle. 
before  regular  airs  had  admiffion  in  thefe  early  mufical 
dramas.  At  firft  they  were  generally  accompanied  by  the 
finger  himfelf  on  the  violin,  harp,  or  violoncello ;  but, 
during  the  mythological  paffion,  and  the  rage  for  ma- 
chinery, the  only  wilh  of  the  imprefario  was  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  and  ftun  the  ears  of  the  audience.  Gods  and  devils, 
heroes  and  heroines,  and  at  length  men  and  women  asdiif- 
tory  reprefents  them,  were  brought  on  the  ftage.  Thefe  fe- 
veral reforms  and  changes  of  talte  in  the  public,  led  at 
length  to  Apoftolo  Zeno  and  Metaltafio;  when  the  exqui- 
fite  airs  of  Leo,  Vinci,  and  Pergolefi,  with  the  great  vocal 
talents  of  Piftocci,  Nicolini,  Farinelli,  Fauftina,  and  Cuz- 
zoni,  exalted  the  lyric  ftage  to  its  higheft  degree  of  pub- 
lic favour. 

The  vocal  compofitions  of  Vinci  form  an  era  in  dramatic 
mufic,  as  he  was  the  firft  among  his  countrymen  who,  after 
the  invention  of  recitative,  feems  to  have  occasioned  any 
confiderable  revolution  in  the  mufical  drama.  The  airs 
in  the  firft  operas  were  few  and  fimple  ;  but,  as  finging 
improved,  and  orcheftras  became  more  crowded,  the 
voice-parts  were  more  laboured,  and  the  accompani- 
ments more  complicated.  In  procefs  of  time,  however, 
poetry  feems  to  have  fuffered  as  much  as  ever  from  the 
pedantry  of  muficians,  who  forgot  that  the  true  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  dramatic  mufic  is  clearnefs  ;  and  that,  found 
being  the  vehicle  of  poetry  and  colouring  of  paf- 
fion, the  inftant  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama  is  forgotten, 
and  the  words  are  unintelligible,  mufic  is  fo  totally  fepa- 
rated  from  poetry,  that  it  becomes  merely  inftrumental, 
and  the  voice-part  may  as  well  be  performed  by  a  flute  or 
violin,  in  the  orcheftra,  as  by  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
piece  on  the  ftage.  Vinci  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
opera-compofer  who  faw  this  abfurdity,  and,  without  de- 
grading his  art,  rendered  it  the  friend,  though  not  the 
flave,  to  poetry,  by  Amplifying  and  polilhing  melody,  and 
calling  the  attention  of  the  audience  chiefly  to  the  voice- 
part,  by  difentangling  it  from  fugue,  complication,  and 
laboured  contrivance.  In  1726,  he  let  Metaftalio's  Didone 
Abandonata,  which  eftablilhed  his  reputation  ;  for  in 
this  exquifite  drama,  not  only  the  airs  were  greatly 
applauded,  but  the  recitative,  particularly  in  the  laft 
aft,  which,  being  chiefly  accompanied,  had  fuch  an  effeft, 
that,  according  to  count  Algarotti,  "  Virgil  himfelf  would 
have  been  pleafed  to  hear  a  compofition  fo  animated  and 
fo  terrible,  in  which  the  heart  and  foul  were  at  once 
affailed  by  all  the  powers  of  mufic."  Saggio  fopra  l'Opera 
in  Mulica. 

We  fhall  mention  the  reft  of  this  pleafing  and  intelli- 
gent compofer's  operas,  the  airs  of  which  long  ferved  as 
models  to  other  matters,  and  are  not  yet  become  either 
ungraceful  or  inelegant.  In  1727,  he  compofed  Gif- 
mondo,  Redi  Polonia  ;  in  1728,  Catone  in  Utica  ;  in  1729, 
Semiramide  Riconofciuta ;  and  in  1730,  Aleffandro  nell' 
Indie,  and  Artaferfe;  all  for  the  theatres  in  Rome.  The 
celebrated  air  at  the  end  of  the  firft  aft  of  Artaferfe, 
Vo  Jblcando  un  mar  cnulele,  originally  compofed  for  Caref- 
tini,  is  well  known,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  production  of 
Vinci  by  which  his  merits  have  been  favourably  eftimated 
in  England.  In  the  printed  book  of  the  words,  Vinci  is 
called  "  Pro-vice  maeftro  della  Real  Capella  di  Napoli." 
We  have  been  able  to  find  no  more  of  his  works  after  this 
period;  fo  that  he  muft  either  have  begun  late,  or  been 
cut  off  early  in  life,  as  his  great  and  durable  renown  feems 
to  have  been  acquired  in  the  ftiort  fpace  of  fix  years  of  his 
exiffence  ;  namely,  from  1724  to  1730. 

The  word  opera  feems  to  have  been  familiar  to  Engliffi 
poets  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  Stilo  reci- 
tative), a  recent  innovation  even  in  Italy,  is  mentioned  by 
Ben  Johnfon  fo  early  as  1617.  See  La  mere,  vol.  xi.  p.  208. 
From  this  time  it  was  ufed  in  mafques,  occaiionally  in 
plays,  and  in  cantatas,  before  a  regular  drama  wholly  fet 
to  mufic  was  attempted.  By  the  united  abilities  of  Qui- 
nault  and  Lulli,  the  opera  in  France  had  arifen  to  high 
favour.    This  circumitance  afforded  encouragement  to 
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feveral  attempts  at  dramatic  mufic  in  England,  by  fir 
William  Davenant  and  others,  before  the  mufic,  lan- 
guage, or  performers,  of  Italy,  were  employed  on  our 
ftage.  Pieces  Styled  dramatic  operas,  preceded  the  Italian 
opera  on  the  ftage  of  England.  Thefe  were  written  in 
English,  and  exhibited  with  a  profufe  decoration  of 
fcenery  and  habits,  and  with  the  beft  fingers  3nd  dancers 
that  could  be  procured  :  Pfyche  and  Circe  are  entertain- 
ments of  this  kind  :  the  Tempeft  and  Macbeth  were  acted 
with  the  fame  accompaniments. 

During  the  feventeenth  century,  whatever  attempts 
were  made  in  mufical  drama,  the  language  fung  was  al- 
ways Englifli.  About  the  end  of  that  century,  however, 
Italian  iinging  began  to  be  encouraged,  and  vocal  as 
well  as  instrumental  muficians  from  that  country  began 
to  appear  in  London. 

The  firft  mufical  drama,  performed  wholly  after  the 
Italian  manner,  in  recitative  for  the  dialogue  or  narrative 
parts,  and  meafured  melody  for  the  airs,  was  Arfinoe 
Queen  of  Cyprus,  translated  from  an  Italian  opera  of 
the  fame  name,  written  by  Stanzani  of  Bologna.  The 
English  verfion  of  this  opera  was  fet  to  mufic  by  Thomas 
Clayton,  one  of  the  royal  band,  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary.  The  fingers  were  all  Engliih  :  Meifrs.  Hughes, 
Leveredge,  and  Cook;  Mrs.  Tofts,  Mrs.Crofs,  and  Mrs. 
Lyndfey.  The  translation  of  Arfinoe,  and  the  mufic  to 
which  it  is  fet,  are  execrable ;  yet  fuch  is  the  charm  of 
novelty,  that  this  miferable  performance,  deferving  nei- 
ther the  name  of  a  drama  by  its  poetry,  nor  of  an  opera  by 
its  mufic,  fuftained  twenty-four  reprefentations,  and  the 
fecond  year  eleven. 

Operas,  notwithftanding  their  deficiencies  in  poetry, 
mufic,  and  performance,  (no  foreign  compofer  or  eminent 
finger  having  yet  arrived,)  became  fo  formidable  to  our 
actors  at  the  theatres,  that  it  appears  from  the  Daily 
Courant,  14th  January  1707,  a  fubfeription  was  opened 
"  for  the  encouragement  of  the  comedians  acting  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  diverfion  of 
plays  under  a  feparate  intereft  from  operas." 

Mr.  Addifon's  opera  of  Rofamond  appeared  about  this 
time;  but  the  mufic  fet  by  Clayton  is  fo  contemptible, 
that  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  however  great,  could  not 
of  itfelf  long  fupport  the  piece.  The  choice  of  fo  mean 
a  compofer  as  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Addifon's  partiality  to 
his  abilities,  betray  a  want  of  mufical  tafte  in  that  ele- 
gant author. 

The  firft  truly  great  finger  who  appeared  on  the  ftage 
of  Great  Britain  was  Cav.  Nicolino  Grimaldi,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Nieolirii.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  ; 
and,  though  an  harmonious  finger  indeed,  was  ftill  more 
eminent  as  an  actor.  In  the  Tatler,  N°  1 1  5.  the  elegance 
and  propriety  of  his  action  are  particularly  defcribed. 
Recently  before  his  appearance,  Valentini  Urbani,  and  a 
female  finger  called  the  Baronefs,  arrived.  Margarita 
de  l'Epine,  who  afterwards  married  Dr.  Pepufch,  had 
been  in  this  country  fome  time  before. 

The  firft  opera  performed  wholly  in  Italian,  and  by 
Italian  fingers,  was  Almahide.  As  at  prefent,  fo  at  that 
time,  operas  were  generally  performed  twice  a-week. 

Dr.  Crotch  calls  the  productions  of  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th,  centuries,  ancient  rmijic.  We  are  now,  there- 
fore, arrived  at  the  Eera  of  modern  mufic.  We  would  ra- 
ther call  it  the  arra  of  Handel. 

The  year  1710  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  arrival  of  George 
Frederic  Handel.  This  great  mufician  had  been  in  the 
fervice  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  and  came  firft  to  Eng- 
land on  a  vifit  of  curiofity.  His  fame  had  reached  this 
country  before  he  himfelf  arrived  in  it;  and  Aaron  Kill, 
then  in  the  direction  of  the  Haymarket  theatre,  inftanfjy 
applied  to  him  to  compofe  an  opera.  It  was  Rinaldo ; 
the  admirable  mufic  of  which  he  produced  entirely  in  a 
fortnight.  Soon  after  this  period  appeared,  for  the  firft 
time  as  an  opera-finger,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  AnaftaSia 
Robinfon.  Mrs.  Robinfon,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
portrait-painter,  had  made  her  firft  public  exhibitions  in 
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the  concerts  at  York-buildings  ;  and  acquired  fo  much 
public  favour,  that  her  father  was  encouraged  to  take  a 
houle  in  Golden-fquare,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing 
weekly  concerts  and  affemblies,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  Converfuzioni,  which  became  the  refort  of  the  molt 
polite  audiences.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Robinfon  accepted 
an  engagement  at  the  opera,  where  her  falary  is  faid  to 
have  been  ioool.  and  her  other  emoluments  equal  to  that 
fum.  She  quitted  the  ftage  in  confequence  of  her  mar- 
riage with  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ;  as  to  which,  fee 
vol.  xv.  p.  78S.  The  eminent  virtues  and  accomplith- 
ments  of  this  lady,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight, 
entitled  her  to  be  mentioned  even  in  a  compend  too 
Short  for  biography. 

The  conducting  the  opera  having  been  found  to  be 
more  expenfive  than  profitable,  it  was  entirely  fufpended 
from  1717  till  1720.  when  a  fund  of  50,000!.  for  fupport- 
ing  and  carrying  it  on  was  fubferibed  by  the  firft  perfon- 
ages  of  the  kingdom.  The  Subscribers,  of  whom  king 
George  I.  was  for  ioool.  were  formed  into  a  fociety,  and 
named  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mufic.  Handel  was  com- 
missioned to  engage  the  performers.  For  that  purpofe 
he  went  to  Drefden,  where  Italian  operas  were  at  that 
performed  in  the  moft  Splendid  manner  at  the  court  of 
Auguftus  elector  of  Saxony,  then  king  of  Poland.  Here 
Handel  engaged  Senelino-Berenftadt,  Bofche,  and  the 
Duranftanti. 

In  the  year  1723,  the  celebrated  Francef?a  Cuzzoni 
appeared  as  a  firSt-rate  finger :  and  two  years  afterwards 
arrived  her  diftinguifhed  rival,  Fauftina  Bordoni.  In  a 
cantabile  air,  though  the  notes  Cuzzoni  added  were  few, 
She  never  loft  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the  cantilena 
with  the  moft  beautiful  embellishments.  Her  fliake  was 
perfect.  She  poffeSTed  a  creative  fancy;  and  She  enjoyed 
the  power  of  occafionally  accelerating  and  retarding  the 
meafure  in  the  moft  artificial  and  able  manner,  by  what 
is  in  Italy  called  tempo  rubato.  Her  high  notes  were  un- 
rivalled in  clearnefs  and  fvveetnefs.  Her  intonations  were 
fo  juft  and  fo  fixed,  that  it  feemed  as  if  She  had  not  the 
power  to  Sing  out  of  tune.  Fauftina  Bordoni,  wife  of  the 
celebrated  Saxon  compofer  Haffe,  invented  a  new  kind 
of  finging,  by  running  divisions,  with  a  neatnefs  and  ve- 
locity which  aftonifhed  all  who  heard  her.  By  taking 
her  breath  imperceptibly,  She  had  the  art  of  fuftaining  a 
note  apparently  longer  than  any  other  finger.  Her  beats 
and  trills  were  Strong  and  rapid ;  her  intonation  perfect. 
Her  profefTional  perfections  were  enhanced  by  a  beautiful 
face,  fine  Symmetry  of  figure,  and  a  countenance  and 
gefture  on  the  ftage  which  indicated  an  entire  intelligence 
and  polfefiion  of  the  feveral  parts  allotted  to  her.  Thefe 
two  angelic  performers  excited  fo  Signally  the  attention 
of  the  public,  that  a  party-fpirit  between  the  abettors  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  was  formed,  as  violent  and  as 
inveterate  almoft  as  any  of  thofe  that  h?.d  ever  occurred 
relative  to  matters  either  theological  or  political ;  yet  fo 
distinct  were  their  Styles  of  finging,  fo  different  their  ta- 
lents, that  the  praile  of  the  one  was  no  reproach  to  the 
other. 

In  lefs  than  feven  years,  the  whole  co.oool.  fubferibed 
by  the  Royal  Academy,  befides  the  produce  of  admifiion 
to  non-fubferibers,  was  expended,  and  the  governor  and 
directors  of  the  fociety  relinquiflied  the  idea  of  continu- 
ing their  engagements  ;  consequently,  at  the  dole  of  the 
feafon  of  1727,  the  whole  band  of  fingers  difperfed.  The 
next  year  we  find  Senelino,  Fauftina,  Balde,  Cuzzoni, 
Nicolini,  Farinelli,  and  Bofche,  at  Venice, 

Handel,  however,  at  his  own  rifk,  after  a  fufpenfion 
of  about  a  twelvemonth,  determined  to  re-commence  the 
opera;  and  accordingly  engaged  a  band  of  performers 
entirely  new.  Thete  were  lignior  Bernacchi,  fignora  Me- 
righi,  fignora  Strada,  fignior  Anibale  Pio  Fabri,  his  wife, 
fignora  Bertoldi,  and  John  Godfrid  Reimfclmeider. 

The  facred  mufical  drama,,  or  oratorio,  was  invented 

earlv  in  the  fourteenth  century.    Every  nation  in  Europe 

feenis  firft  to  have  had  recourfe  to  religious-  fubjefts  for 
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dramatic  exhibitions.  The  oratorios  had  been  common 
in  Italy  during  the  laft  century.  They  had  never  been 
publicly  introduced  in  England,  till  Handel,  ftimulated 
by  the  rivalfhip  of  other  adventurers,  exhibited  in  1732 
his  oratorios  of  Efther,  and  of  Acis  and  Galatea,  the  laft 
of  which  he  had  compofed  twelve  years  before  for  the 
duke  of  Chandos's  chapel  at  Cannons.  The  moft  formi- 
dable opposition  which  Handel  met  with  in  his  conduct 
of  the  Italian  opera,  was  a  new  theatre  for  exhibiting 
thefe  operas,  opened  by  fubfcription  in  Linco'lnVinn- 
fields,  under  the  conduct  of  Nicola  Porpora,  a  refpectabie 
compofer.  A  difference  having'  occurred  between  Han- 
del and  Seneiino;  Senefino  had  for  fome  time  deferted 
the  Haymarket,  where  Handel  managed,  and  was  now 
engaged  at  the  rival  theatre  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  To 
fupply  the  place  of  Senefino,  Handel  brought  over  Gio- 
vanni Careftini,  a  finger  of  the  moft  extenfive  powers. 
His  voice  was  at  firft  a  powerful  and  clear  foprano  :  after- 
wards it  changed  into  the  fullest,  fineft,  deepeft,  counter- 
tenor that  has  perhaps  ever  been  heard.  Careftini's  per- 
fbn  was  tall,  beautiful,  and  majeftic.  He  rendered  every 
thing  he  fang  interefting  by  energy,  tafte,  and  judicious 
embellishment.  In  the  execution  of  difficult  divifions 
from  the  cheft,  his  manner  was  articulate  and  admirable. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Hafle,  as  well  as  other  eminent  pro- 
feflbrs,  that  whoever  had  not  heard  Careftini,  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  moft  perfect  ftyle  of  ringing.  The 
opera  under  the  direction  of  Porpora  was  removed  to 
the  Haymarket,  which  Handel  had  left.  Handel  occu- 
pied the  theatre  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields;  but  his  rivals 
now  acquired  a  vaft  advantage  of  attraction,  by  the 
acceffion  of  Carlo  Brofchi,  called  Farinelli,  to  their  party, 
who  at  this  time  arrived.  This  renowned  finger  feems 
to  have  tranfcended  the  limits  of  all  anterior  vocal  ex- 
cellence. No  vocal  performer  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  been  fo  unanimoufly  allowed  to  poffefs  an  uncom- 
mon power,  fweetnefs,  extent,  and  agility,  of  voice,  as 
Farinelli.  Nicolini,  Seneiino,  and  Careftini,  gratified  the 
eye  as  much  by  the  dignity,  grace,  and  propriety  of  their 
action  and  deportment,  as  the  ear  by  the  judicious  ufe 
of  a  few  notes  within  the  limits  of  a  fmall  compafs  of 
voice  ;  but  Farinelli,  without  the  affiftance  of  fignificant 
geftures  or  graceful  attitudes,  enchanted  and  aftonifhed 
his  hearers,  by  the  force,  extent,  and  mellifluous  tones, 
of  the  mere  organ,  when  he  had  nothing  to  execute,  ar- 
ticulate, or  exprefs.  Though  during  the  time  of  ringing 
he  was  as  motionlcfs  as  a  ftatue,  his  voice  was  fo  ac- 
tive, that  no  intervals  were  too  clofe,  too  wide,  or  too 
rapid,  for  his  execution. 

Handel,  having  loft  a  great  part  of  his  fortune  by  the 
opera,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  trying  the  public  grati- 
tude in  a  benefit,  which  was  not  difgraced  by  the  event. 
The  theatre,  for  the  honourof  the  nation,  was  fo  crowded, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleared  800I.  After  a  fruitlefs  at- 
tempt by  Heidegger,  the  coadjutor  of  Handel  in  the 
conduct  of  the  opera,  and  patentee  of  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  to  procure  a  fubfcription  for  con- 
tinuing it,  it  was  found  neceflary  to  give  up  the  under- 
taking. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  ftatue  of  Handel  was 
erected  in  Vauxhall,  at  the  expenfe  of  Mr.  Tyers,  pro- 
prietor of  thole  gardens.  It  has  often  been  remarked 
lately,  that  Vauxhall  opens  too  foon  and  fliuts  too  foon. 
It  commonly  opens  about  the  4th  of  June,  before  the 
evenings  have  become  warm.  But,  about  the  year  1712, 
it  ufed  to  open  on  the  id  of  May.  Are  the  feafons 
grown  colder,  or  more  backward  ;  or  are  we  become  more 
tender  and  effeminate  ?  At  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  how- 
ever, (Spectator,  N°  383.)  no  mention  is  made  of  mufic 
or  lamps  j  the  refreftnnents  were  mead,  Burton  ale,  and 
hung  beef.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  obferved,  that  he 
wifhed  there  were  more  nightingales  and  fewer  (trumpets  ; 
the  fame  remark  might  be  made  now,  after  the  lapfe  of 
a  full  century;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  ftrumpets, 
■who  at  that  time  wore  mafks,  are  now  bare-faced  enough. 


Vauxhall  had  no  vocal  entertainments  till  the  year  174J, 
when  Mrs.  Arne,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr,  Reinhold,  fen. 
were  engaged.    See  the  article  Lambeth,  vol.  xii.  p.  103. 

Ranelagh  was  planned  by  Lacy  and  Garrick,  patentees 
of  Drury-lane,  about  the  year  1743  or  4.  The  perfor- 
mances at  firft  were  in  a  morning;  and  oratorio-choruffes 
chiefly  furniflied  the  bill  of  fare.  Afterwards  the  doors 
opened  at  6  in  the  evening,  the  performances  began  at  8, 
and  clofed  at  10. 

Marybone  Gardens  flourifhed  from  the  year  1740  till 
about  1777.     See  the  article  London,  vol.xiii.  p.  577. 

The  arrival  of  Giardini  in  London  (in  the  year  1750) 
forms  a  memorable  asra  in  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  Eng- 
land. His  powers  on  the  violin  were  unequalled.  He 
was  a  native  of  Piedmont;  and  when  a  boy  was  a 
chorifter  in  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  under  P&ladini,  of 
whom  he  learned  ringing,  the  harpfichord,  and  composi- 
tion ;  but,  having  previoufly  manifefted  a  difpofition  and 
partiality  for  the  violin,  his  father  recalled  him  to  Turin, 
in  order  to  receive  inftructions  on  that  inftrument  of  the 
famous  Somis.  Though  his  preference  of  the  violin, 
upon  which  he  became  the  greateft  performer  in  Europe, 
feems  a  lucky  circumftance,  yet  he  had  talents  which 
would  have  made  him  a  fuperior  harpfichord-player,  had 
he  continued  to  practife  that  inftrument;  but  he  ufed  to 
fay,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured  of  that  vanity  at  Paris, 
by  the  performance  of  Mad.  de  St.  Maui',  a  fcholar  of 
Rameau,  who  played  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  made 
him  afliamed  of  his  own  performance,  but  determined 
him  never  to  touch  the  inftrument  again  in  ferious  prac- 
tice. He  went  to  Rome  early  in  his  life,  and  afterwards  to 
Naples,  where,  having  obtained  a  place  among  the  ripienos 
in  the  opera-orcheftra,  he  ufed  to  flourifh  and  change 
pafiages  much  more  frequently  than  he  ought  to  have 
done.  "  However,"  fays  Giardini,  "  I  acquired  great  re- 
putation among  the  ignorant  for  my  impertinence;  yet 
one  night,  during  the  opera,  Jomelli,  who  had  compofed 
it,  came  into  the  orcheftra;  and,  feating  himfelf  clofe 
by  me,  I  determined  to  give  the  maeftro  di  capella  a 
touch  of  my  tafte  and  execution  ;  and,  in  the  fymphony 
to  the  next  fong,  which  was  in  a  pathetic  ftyle,  I  gave 
loofe  to  my  fingers  and  fancy;  for  which  I  was  rewarded 
by  the  compofer  with  a — violent  flap  in  the  face  ;  which," 
adds  Giardini,  "  was  the  belt  leffon  I  ever  received  from 
a  great  mafter  in  my  life."  Jomelli,  after  this,  was  how- 
ever very  kind,  in  a  different  way,  to  this  young  and 
wonderful  mufician. 

Giardini  came  to  England  in  the  fpring  of  1750.  His 
firft  public  performance  in  London  was  at  a  benefit-con- 
cert for  old  Cuzzoni,  who  fung  in  it  with  a  thin  cracked 
voice,  which  almoft  frightened  out  of  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  the  fons  of  thofe'who  had  perhaps 
heard  her  at  the  great  theatre  in  the  fame  ftreet  with 
ecftafy.  But  when  Giardini  played  a  folo  and  concerto, 
though  there  was  very  little  company,  the  applaufe  was 
fo  loud,  long,  and  furious,  as  nothing  but  that  beftovved 
on  Garrick  had  ever  equalled.  We  had  met  him  the 
night  before  (fays  Burney,)  at  a  private  concert,  with 
Guadagni  and  Frafi,  at  the  houfe  of  Napthali  Franks, 
efq.  who  was  himfeif  one  of  the  bsft  dilettanti  performers 
on  the  violin  at  that  time;  and  we  were  all  equally  fur-  - 
prifed  and  delighted  with  the  various  powers  of  Giardini 
at  fo  early  a  period  of  his  life;  when,  befides  folos  of  his 
own  composition  of  the  moft  brilliant  kind,  he  played 
feveral  of  Tartini's,  in  manufcript,  at  fight,  and  at  rive 
or  fix  feet  diftance  from  the  notes,  as  well  as  if  he  had 
never  practifed  any  thing  elfe.  "  His  tone;  bow;  exe- 
cution; graceful  carriage  of  himfelf  and  his  inftrument; 
performing  a  manufcript-piece  of  a  young  compofer  in 
the  room,  he  declared  that  Giardini  had  fo  improved  it 
as  to  make  it  better  than  he  intended,  or  had  imagined 
it  to  be  in  the  warm  moments  of  conception  ;  and  laftly, 
playing  variations  extempore,  during  half  an  hour,  upon 
a  new  but  extraordinary  kind  of  birth-day  minuet,  which 
accidentally  lay  on  the  harpfichord — all  this  threw  into 
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the  titmofl  aftonifliment  the  whole  company,  who  had 
never  been  accuftomed  to  hear  better  performers  than 
Fefting,  Brown,  and  Collet.  Of  his  academy,  Scholars, 
manner  of  leading  at  the  opera  and  oratorio,  performance 
jn  private  concerts,  compofitions  vocal  and  inftrumental, 
we  mall  fay  nothing  here,  left  our  praife  fhould  be  too 
much  for  others,  and  too  little  for  ourfelves." 

He  foon  got  poffeflion  of  all  the  ports  of  honour  in  this 
country.  He  was  engaged  and  carell'ed  at  mod:  of  the 
private  concerts  of  the  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and 
foreign  minifters;  at  the  Cattle  and  King's-Arms  con- 
cert in  the  city;  and  in  175+  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  opera-band  ;  in  which  he  introduced  a  new  disci- 
pline, and  a  new  ftyle  of  playing,  much  fuperior  in  itfelf, 
and  more  congenial  with  the  poetry  and  mufic  of  Italy, 
than  the  languid  manner  of  his  predeceffor  Fefting;  who, 
except  one  or  two  feafons,  wdien  Veracini  was  at  the  head 
of  the  orcheftra,  had  led  the  opera-band,  from  the  time 
that  Caftrucci  was  difmiffed,  till  the  arrival  of  Mingotti. 
In  1756,  on  the  failure  and  flight  of  the  imprej'ario,  or 
undertaker  of  the  opera,  the  Mingotti  and  Giardini  joined 
their  interefts,  and  acquired  for  a  while  the  fovereignty 
of  the  opera  kingdom ;  by  which  gratification  of  their 
ambition,  thefe  two  great  performers  were  foon  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  as  others  had  been  before  them. 
In  1762,  on  Mattei  quitting  the  management  of  the  opera, 
in  fpite  of  formermifcarriages,  Giardini  and  Mingotti  again 
refumed  the  reins  of  opera-government.  But,  after  ftrug- 
gling  two  years  againft  the  ftream,  during  the  decline  of 
Mingotti's  favour,  and  after  an  inaufpicious  feafon,  at  the 
end  of  1763,  Giardini  and  his  partner  again  abdicated 
their  thrones.  From  this  period,  Giardini,  always  ho- 
vering over  his  former  lyric  kingdom,  without  the  power 
of  invading  it,  or  bringing  about  a  reftoration,  was  forced 
to  content  himfelf  with  teaching  ladies  of  rank  and  fafhion 
to  fing,  and  the  produce  of  a  great  annual  benefit.  He 
continued  here,  unrivalled  as  a  leader,  a  folo-player,  and 
a  compofer  for  his  inftrument,  It  ill  augmenting  the  im- 
portance of  his  inftrument  and  our  national  partiality  for 
the  tafte  of  his  county,  till  the  admirable  productions  and 
great  performers  of  Germany  began  to  form  a  Teutonic 
intereft  and  Germanic  body  here,  which,  before  Giardini's 
departure  from  London,  became  very  formidable  rivals  to 
him  and  his  Roman  legion.  At  the  end  of  1784,  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  refided  a  considerable  time  at  Naples,  with 
fir  William  Hamilton,  one  of  his  firft  fcholars  on  the 
violin  after  his  arrival  in  England.  Remaining  on  the  con- 
tinent till  the  fummer  of  1789,  Giardini  returned  to  this 
country,  bringing  with  him  a  female  pupil  and  her  whole 
family,  and  attempted  a  burletta-opera  at  the  little  theatre 
jn  the  Hay  market,  while  the  great  opera-houfe,  which  had 
been  burned  down,  was  rebuilding;  but,  his  prima  donna 
not  being  approved,  their  fpeculation  failed,  and  he  had 
her  and  her  whole  family  on  his  hands.  During  his  ab- 
fence,  the  public  had  learned  to  do  without  him,  and  re- 
conciled themfelves  to  his  lofs.  His  health,  hand,  and 
eyes,  were  impaired ;  he  was  dropfical,  his  legs  were  of 
an  enormous  fize,  and  little  of  his  former  fuperiority  on 
his  inftrument  remained,  but  his  fine  tone.  He  compofed 
quartets  that  pleafed.  very  much,  but  in  which  he  never 
played  any  other  part  in  public  than  the  tenor.  The  ftyle 
of  mufic  was  changed  ;  he  printed  many  of  his  old  compo- 
fitions which  ufed  to  pleafe  ;  but  now  could  gain  neither 
purchafers  nor  hearers;  fo  that,  about  the  year  1793,  he 
went  to  Peterfburg  with  his  burletta  troop;  which  Seems 
to  have  pleafed  as  little  there  and  at  Mofcow  as  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  died  in  this  laft  city  in  great 
ivretchednefs  and  poverty  I 

We  muft  now  go  back  to  the  year  1750,  when  a  comic 
opera,  called  II  Filqfofo  di  Campagna,  compofed  by  Ga- 
hippi,  was  exhibited,  which  furpafl'edin  mufical  merit  all  the 
comic  operas  performed  in  England  till  the  Buona  Fig- liola. 
Signora  Paganini  acquired  fuch  fame  by  the  airs  allotted 
to  her  in  that  piece,  that  the  crowds  at  her  benefit  were 
beyond  example :  caps  were  loft,  gowns  torn  in  pieces, 


and  ladies  in  full  drefs,  without  Servants  or  carriages,  were 
obliged  to  walk  home,  amidft  the  merriment  of  the  Spec- 
tators in  the  ftreets. 

In  1764,  the  arrival  of  Giovanni  Manzoli  marked  a 
fplendid  era  in  the  annals  of  mufical  drama,  by  conferring 
on  the  ferious  opera  a  degree  of  importance  to  which  it 
had  feldom  arifen  fince  its  eftablifliment  in  England. 
Manzoli's  voice  was  the  raoft  powerful  and  voluminous 
foprano  that  had  been  heard  fince  the  time  of  Farinelli  : 
his  manner  of  finging  was  grand,  and  full  of  tafte  and 
dignity.  At  this  time  Tenducci,  who  had  been  in  Eng-  - 
land  fome  time  before,  and  was  now  returned  much  im- 
proved, performed  in  the  ftation  of  Second  man  to  Man- 
zoli. 

In  1769,  Gaetano  Guadagni  made  a  great  figure.  He 
had  been  in  this  country  early  in  life  (1748),  as  ferious 
man  in  a  burletta-troop  of  fingers.  His  voice  was  then 
a  full  and  well-toned  counter-tenor  ;  but  he  fung  wildly 
and  carelefsly.  The  excellence  of  his  voice,  however,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Handel,  who  afligned  him  the  parts 
in  his  oratorios,  the  Meffiah  and  Samibn,  which  had  been 
originally  compofed  for  Mrs.  Cibber.  He  quitted  London 
for  the  firft  time  about  1753.  The  higheft  expectations 
ot  his  abilities  were  raifed  by  fame  before  his  fecond  ar- 
rival, at  the  time  of  which  we  treat.  As  an  aftor  he  feems 
to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  ftage  in  Europe.  •  His  figure 
was  uncommonly  elegant  and  noble  ;  his  countenance  re- 
plete with  beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity ;  his  attitudes 
were  full  of  grace  and  propriety.  But,  though  his  man- 
ner of  finging  was  perfectly  delicate,  poliihed,  and  re- 
fined, his  voice  feemed  at  firft  to  difappoint  every  hearer. 
Thofe,  who  remembered  it  when  he  was  in  England  be- 
fore, found  it  now  comparatively  thin  and  feeble  ;  for  he 
had  changed  it  to  a  foprano,  and  extended  its  compafs, 
from  fix  or  feven  notes,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Let  a  fluid 
of  fix  feet  in  depth  (fays  Dr.  Burney)  be  fpread  over  more 
than  double  its  ufual  furface,  and  it  will  neceflarily  be 
Shallower,  though  of  greater  extent.  The  mufic  he  fang 
was  the  moft  Simple  imaginable  ;  a  few  notes  with  fre- 
quent paufes,  and  opportunities  of  being  liberated  from 
the  compofer  and  the  band,  were  all  he  required.  In  thefe 
effufions,  feemingly  extemporaneous,  he  difplayed  the 
native  power  of  melody  unaided  by  harmony  or  even  by 
unifonous  accompaniment.  The  pleafure  he  communi- 
cated proceeded  principally  from  his  artful  manner  of  di- 
minilhing  the  tones  of  his  voice,  like  the  dying  notes  of 
the  iEolian  harp.  Moft  other  fingers  affeft  a  Swell ;  but 
Guadagni,  after  beginning  a  note  with  force,  attenuated 
it  fo  delicately  that  it  polfefled  all  the  effect  of  extreme 
distance.  During  the  feafon  of  1770  and  1771,  Tenducci 
was  the  immediate  fucceiforof  Guadagni.  This  performer, 
who  appeared  in  England  firft  only  as  a  finger  of  the  fe- 
cond or  third  clafs,  was  during  his  relidence  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  fo  much  improved  as  to  be  well  received  as 
firft  man,  not  only  011  the  ftage  of  London,  but  in  all  the 
great  theatres  of  Italy. 

In  the  firft  opera  performed  in  1773,  appeared  Mifs  Ce- 
cilia Davies,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name  of  Vlnglejlna. 
Mifs  Davies  had  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  Englifti  wo- 
man who  had  ever  been  thought  worthy  of  finging  on  any 
ftage  in  Italy.  She  even  performed  with  eclat  the  princi- 
pal female  characters  on  many  of  the  great  theatres  of  that 
country.  Gabrielli  only  on  the  continent  was  Said  to  fur- 
pafs  her.  Her  voice,  though  not  of  great  volume,  was 
clear  and  perfectly  in  tune  ;  her  ihake  was  open  and  dif- 
tindt,  without  the  iluggifhnefs  of  the  French  cadence. 
The  flexibility  of  her  throat  rendered  her  execution  equal 
to  the  moft  rapid  diviiions. 

Next  feafon  introduced  Venanzio  Ravygini,  a  beautiful 
and  animated  young  man  ;  a  compofer  as  well  as  a  finger. 
His  voice  was  fweet,  clear,  flexible ;  in  compafs  more 
than  two  octaves. 

The  feafon  of  1775  and  76  was  rendered  memorable  by 
the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  Caterina  Gabrielli,  ftyled  early 
in  life  La  Cuochetina,  being  the  daughter  of  a  cardinal's 
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cook  at  Rome.  She  had,  however,  in  her  countenance 
and  deportment  no  indications  of  low  birth.  Her  man- 
ner and  appearance  depicted  dignity  and  grace.  So  great 
was  her  reputation  before  her  arrival  in  England  for  Ting- 
ing and  for  caprice,  that  the  public,  expecting  perhaps  in 
both  too  much,  were  unwilling  to  allow  her  due  praife 
for  her  performance,  and  were  apt  to  afcribe  every  thing 
flie  did  to  pride  and  infolence.  Her  voice,  though  ex- 
quifite,  was  not  very  powerful.  Her  chief  excellence 
having  been  the  neatnefs  and  rapidity  of  her  execution, 
the  furprife  of  the  public  muft  have  been  much  diminifh- 
ed  on  hearing  her  after  mil's  Davies,  who  fung  many  of 
the  fame  fongs  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  with  a  neatnefs  fo 
nearly  equal,  that  common  hearers  could  diftinguilh  no 
difference.  The  difcriminating  critic,  however,  might 
have  dilcovered  a  fuperior  fweetneis  in  the  natural  tone 
of  Gabrielli's  voice,  an  elegance  in  the  finiming  of  her 
mufical  periods  or  paflages,  an  accent  and  precifion  in  her 
divifions,  fuperior  not  only  to  mifs  Davies,  but  to  every 
other  finsjer  of  her  time.  In  (low  movements  her  pathetic 
powers,  like  thofe  in  general  of  performers  moft  renowned 
for  agility,  were  not  exquilitely  touching. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  the 
proprietors  of  the  Pantheon  ventured  to  engage  Agiijari 
at  the  enormous  falary  of  100I.  per  night,  for  finging  two 
fongs  only!  Lucrezia  Agiijari  was  a  truly  wonderful 
performer.  The  lower  part  of  her  voice  Was  full,  round, 
and  of  excellent  quality  ;  its  compafs  amazing.  She  had 
J^'o  octaves  of  fair  natural  voice,  from  A  on  the  fifth 
line  in  the  bafe  to  A  on  the  fixth  line  in  the  treble,  and 
beyond  that  in  alt  (lie  had  in  early  youth  more  than  an- 
other octave.  She  has  been  heard  to  afcend  to  B  b  in  al- 
tilfimo.  Her  (hake  was  open  and  perfect ;  her  intonation 
true  ;  her  execution  marked  and  rapid  ;  the  ftyle  of  her 
finging,  in  the  natural  compafs  of  her  voice,  grand  and 
majeftic. 

In  1776  arrived  Anna  Pozzi,  as  fucceffor  to  Gabrielli. 
She  poneffed  a  voice  clear,  fweet,  and  powerful ;  but  her 
inexperience,  both  as  an  actrefs  and  as  a  finger,  produced 
a  contraft  very  unfavourable  to  her  when  compared  with 
fo  celebrated  a. performer  as  Gabrielli.  After  that  time, 
however,  Pozzi,  with  more  ftudy  and  knowledge,  be- 
came one  of  the  bed:  and  moft  admired  female  lingers  in 
Italy. 

After  the  departure  of  Agujari  for  the  fecond  and  laft 
time,  the  managers  of  the  Pantheon  engaged  Georg-i  as  her 
fucceilbr.  Her  voice  was  exquilitely  fine,  but  totally  un- 
cultivated. She  was  afterwards  employed  as  the  firlt  wo- 
man in  the  operas  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy. 

During  the  feafon  of  1777  and  78,  the  principal  fingers 
at  the  opera  in  London  were  Francefco  Roncaglia  and 
Francefca  Danze,  afterwards  madame  Le  Bran.  Ron- 
caglia poffeffed  a  fweet-toned  voice  ;  but  of  the  three  great 
requifites  of  a  complete  ftage-finger,  pathos,  grace,  and 
execution,  which  the  Italians  call  cantabile,  graziojk,  and 
hravura,  he  could  lay  claim  only  to  the  fecond.  His  voice, 
a  voce  dc  camera,  when  confined  to  the  grazioja  in  a  room, 
left  nothing  to  wifll  for.  Danze  had  a  voice  well  in  tune, 
a  good  (hake,  great  execution,  prodigious  compafs,  with 
great  knowledge  of  mufic  ;  yet  the  pleafure  her  perform- 
ance imparted  was  not  equal  to  thefe  accomplidiments. 
But  her  object  was  not  fo  much  pathos  and  grace,  as  to 
furprife  by  the  imitation  of  the  tone  and  difficulties  of  in- 
jlruments. 

This  year  Gafparo  PacMerotti  appeared  in  London, 
whither  his  high  reputation  had  penetrated  long  before. 
The  natural  tone  of  his  voice  was  interefting,  fweet,  and 
pathetic.  His  compafs  downwards  was  great,  with  an  af- 
cent  up  to  Bb,  and  fometimes  to  C  in  alt.  He  poffeffed 
an  unbounded  fancy,  and  the  power  not  only  of  execut- 
ing the  moft  difficult  and  refined  paffages,  but  of  inventing 
embellifhments  entirely  new.  Ferdinando  Bertoni,  a  well- 
known  cbmpofer,  came  along  with  Pacehierotti  to  Eng- 
Jand. 


About  this  time  dancing  became  an  important  branch 
of  the  amufements  of  the  opera-houfe.  Mademoifelle 
Heine!,  Veftris  the  younger,  and  mademoifelle  Baccell-i, 
had,  during  fome  years,  delighted  the  audience  at  the 
opera  ;  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  elder  Veftris,  pleafure 
was  exchanged  for  ecftafy.  In  the  year  1781,  Pacehierotti 
had  by  this  time  been  fo  frequently  heard,  that  his  finging 
was  no  impediment  to  converfation  ;  but,  while  the  elder 
Veftris  was  on  the  ftage,  not  a  breath  was  to  be  heard. 
Thofe  lovers  of  mufic  who  talked  the  loudeft  while  Pac- 
ehierotti fung,  were  in  agonies  of  terror  left  the  graceful 
movements  of  Veftris,  le  dieu  de  la  danfe,  (hould  be  dif- 
turbed  by  audible  approbation. 

The  year  1784  was  rendered  a  memorable  aera  in  the 
annals  of  mufic  by  thefplendid  and  magnificent  manner  in 
which  the  birth  and  genius  of  Handel  were  celebrated  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon,  by  five  perform- 
ances of  pieces  (elected  from  his  own  works,  and  executed 
by  a  band  of  more  than  five  hundred  voiees  and  inftru- 
ments,  in  the  prefence  and  under  the  immediate  aufpices 
of  their  majefties  and  the  firft  perfonages  of  the  kingdom. 

No  fooner  was  the  projected  undertaking  known,  but 
moft  of  the  practical  muficians  in  the  kingdom  eagerly 
manifefted  their  zeal  in  forwarding  it ;  and  many  of  the 
moft  eminent  profeil'ors,  waving  all  claims  to  precedence 
in  the  band,  offered  to  perform  in  any  fubordinate  ftatioa 
in  which  their  talents  could  be  moft  ufeful.  It  was  alfo 
determined  to  employ  every  fpecies  of  inftrument  that  was 
capable  of  producing  grand  effects.  When  the  orcheftra 
and  galleries  were  filled,  they  conftituted  one  of  the 
grandeft  and  moft  magnificent  fpectacles  which  imagina- 
tion can  paint.  The  preparations  for  receiving  their  ma- 
jefties, the  royal  family,  and  the  firft  perfonages  of  the 
kingdom,  at  the  eaft  end  ;  the  orcheftra  at  the  weft  ;  and 
the  public  in  general,  to  the  number  of  three  and  four 
thouland  perfons,  in  the  area  and  galleries  ;  fo  judicioufly 
correfponded  with  the  architecture  of  this  venerable  and 
beautiful  ftructure,  that  there  was  nothing  vifible,  either 
for  ufe  or  ornament,  which  did  not  harmonife  with  the 
principal  tone  of  the  building,  and  may  not  metaphori- 
cally be  faid  to  have  been  in  perfect  tune  with  it.  At  the 
eaft  end  of  the  aide,  juft  before  the  back  of  the  choir- 
organ,  a  throne  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  gothic  ftyle, 
correfponding  with  that  of  the  abbey  ;  and  a  centre-box, 
richly  decorated,  and-furnilhed  with  crimfon  fatin  fringed 
with  gold,  for  the  reception  of  their  majefties  and  the 
royal  family  :  on  the  right  hand  of  which  was  a  box  for 
the  bilhops  ;  and  on  the  left,  one  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Weftminfter.  Immediately  below  thefe  boxes  were  two 
others  ;  one,  on  the  right,  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
the  directors,  and  the  other  for  thofe  of  the  prebendaries 
of  Weftminfter-  Immediately  below  the  king's  box  was 
placed  one  for  the  directors  themfelves,  who  were  all  dif- 
tinguifiied  by  white  wands  tipped  with  gold,  and  gold 
medals,  ftruck  on  the  occafion,  appending  from  white 
ribbons.  Thefe  their  majefties  likewife  condefcended  to 
wear  at  each  performance.  Behind  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  throne  were  feats  for  their  majefties'  principal  at- 
tendants, maids  of  honour,  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber, 
pages,  &c.  The  orcheftra  was  built  at  the  oppofite  ex- 
tremity, afcending  regularly  from  the  height  of  (even  feet 
from  the  floor  to  upwards  of  forty  from  the  bafe  of  the 
pillars,  and  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  top  of  the  fide- 
aides.  At  the  top  of  the  orcheftra  was  placed  the  occa- 
fional  organ  in  a  gothic  frame,  mounting  to  and  mingling 
with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  reprefented  on  the  weft 
window.  Nor  was  this  commemoration  more  wonderful 
forthefplendour  of  its  arrangement  and  the  unparalleled 
multiplicity  of  voices  and  inftruments  employed,  than  for 
vocal  and  inftrumental  accuracy  and  precifion.  The  to- 
tality of  found  feemed  to  proceed  from  one  voice  and  one 
inftrument;  and  was  declared,  by  many  of  thediftinguiffi- 
ed  judges  and  lovers  of  mufic,  to  have  produced  fenfations 
of  wonder  and  delight  which  they  never  felt  before. 
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The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  fliout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  blefs'd  voices  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannas  fill'd 
Th'  eternal  regions.  Milton. 

Nor  was  the  celebration  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  company 
which  it  affembled.  Such  an  audience  was  never  before 
collected  together  on  fuch  an  occafion  in  any  country; 
among  whom  not  only  the  king,  queen,  royal  family,  no- 
bility, great  officers  of  ftate,  appeared,  but  the  archbifhops, 
bilhops,  and  other  dignified  clergy,  with  the  heads  of  the 
law,  the  patrons  and  profeflbrs  of  fcience,  the  world  of 
fafhion,  and  the  fplendour  of  beauty. 

The  commemoration  of  Handel  was  for  fome  time  con- 
tinued as  an  annual  mufical  feftival  for  charitable  pur- 
pofes  ;  in  which  the  number  of  performers  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  performances  continued  to  increafe.  In 
1785,  the  band,  vocal  and  inftrumental,  amounted  to  616  : 
in  1786  to  74.1  ;  in  1787  to  806  ;  and  in  fubfequent  years 
to  ftill  greater  numbers.  Dr.  Burney  publifhed  An  Ac- 
count of  the  Mufical  Performances  in  Commemoration 
of  Handel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mufical  Fund.  The 
members  and  guardians  of  that  fund  are  now  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Muficians. 

This  memorable  year  is  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  the  arrival 
of  madame  Mara,  whofe  performance  in  the  commemo- 
ration of  Handel  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  infpired  an  au- 
dience of  3000  of  the  firft  people  of  the  kingdom,  not  only 
with  pleafure,  but  with  ecftacy  and  rapture. 

In  1786  arrived  Giovanni. Rubinelli.  His  voice  was  a 
true  and  full  contr'alto  from  C  in  the  middle  of  the  fcale 
to  the  octave  above.  His  ftyle  was  grand  ;  his  execution 
neat  and  diftinct;  his  tafte  and  embellilhments  new,  fe- 
lecTr,  and  mafterly. 

In  1788  a  new  dance,  compofed  by  the  celebrated  M. 
Noverre,  called  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  was  exhibited  along 
with  the  opera  La  Locandiera,  which  produced  an  effect 
fo  uncommon  as  to  deferve  notice.  So  great  was  the 
pleafure  it  afforded  to  the  fpectators,  that  Noverre  was 
unanimoufly  brought  on  the  ftage  and  crowned  with  laurel 
by  the  principal  performers.  This,  though  common  in 
France,  was  a  new  mark  of  approbation  in  England. 

This  year  arrived  Luige  Marchefi,  a  finger  whofe  ta- 
lents had  been  the  fubjecl  of  praife  and  admiration  on 
every  great  theatre  of  Europe.  Marchefi's  ftyle  of  ringing 
was  not  only  elegant  and  refined  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
but  often  grand  and  full  of  dignity,  particularly  in  his  re- 
citative and  occasional  low  notes.  His  variety  of  embel- 
lifhment  and  facility  of  running  extempore  divifions  were 
wonderful.  Many  of  his  graces  were  elegant,  and  of  his 
own  invention. 

The  three  greateft  Italian  fingers  of  thefe  times  were 
certainly  Pacchierotti,  Rubinelli,  and  Marchefi.  In  dis- 
criminating the  feveral  excellencies  of  thefe  great  per- 
formers, a  very  refpectable  judge,  Dr.  Burney,  has  parti- 
cularly praifed  the  fweet  and  touching  voice  of  Pacchie- 
rotti ;  his  fine  ftiake,  his  exquilite  tafte,  his  great  fancy, 
and  his  divine  exprelfion  in  pathetic  fongs  :  of  Rubinelli's 
voice,  the  fullnefs,  fteadinefs,  and  majefty,  the  accuracy 
of  his  intonations,  his  judicious  graces:  of  Marchefi's 
voice,  the  elegance  and  flexibility,  his  grandeur  in  reci- 
tative, and  his  boundlefs  fancy  and  embellilhments. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  many 
eminent  compofers  flourillied  on  the  continent ;  fuch  as 
Jomelli,  the  family  of  the  Bachs,  Gluck,  Haydn,  and 
many  others,  whofe  different  ftyles  and  excellencies  would 
.well  deferve  to  be  particularized,  would  our  limits  permit. 
With  the  fame  regard  to  brevity,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
juft  mention  the  late  king  of  Prufiia,  the  late  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  prince  Lobkowitz,  as  eminent  dilettanti  of 
modern  times. 

Befides  the  opera-fingers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  our 
theatres  and  public  gardens  have  exhibited  fingers  of 
confiderabie  merit.     In  1730,  mifs  Rafter,  afterwards  the 
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celebrated  Mrs.  dive,  firft  appeared  on  the  ftage  at  Drury- 
lane  as  a  finger.  The  fame  year  introduced  Cecilia  Young, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Arne.  Her  ftyle  of  finging  was 
infinitely  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  Englifti  woman  of 
her  time. 

Our  favourite  muficians  at  this  time  were,  Dubourg, 
Clegg,  Clarke,  and  Felting,  on  the  violin  ;  Kytch  on  the 
hautboy  ;  Jack  Fefting  on  the  German  flute  ;  Bafton  on 
the  common  flute;  Karbaon  the  balloon;  Valentine  Snow 
on  the  trumpet;  and,  on  the  organ,  Rofeingrave,  Green, 
Robinfon,  Magnus,  Jack  James,  and  the  blind  Stanley, 
who  feems  to  have  been  preferred.  The  favourite  play- 
houfe-finger  was  Salway  ;  and,  at  concerts,  Mountier  of 
Chichefter. 

As  compofers  for  our  national  theatre,  Pepufch  and 
Galliard  feem  to  have  been  unrivalled  till  1732  ;  when  two 
competitors  appeared,  who  were  long  in  podeffion  of  the 
public  favour :  we  allude  to  John  Frederic  Lampe  and 
Thomas  Auguftus  Arne. 

In  1736,  Mrs.  Cibber,  who  had  captivated  every  hearer 
of  fenfibility  by  her  native  fweetnefs  of  voice  and  powers 
of  expreflion  as  a  finger,  made  her  firft  attempt  as  a  tragic 
aftrefs.  The  fame  year  Beard  became  a  favourite  finger  at 
Covent-garden.  At  this  time  mifs  Young,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Arne,  and  her  two  fillers  Ifabella  and  Efther,  were 
the  favourite  Englifh  female  fingers. 

In  1738  was  inftituted  the  fund  for  the  fupport  of  de- 
cayed muficians  and  their  families. 

Of  near  150  mufical  pieces  brought  on  our  national 
theatres  within  forty  years,  38  of  them  at  Ieaft  were  fet 
by  Arne.  The  ftyle  of  this  compofer,  if  analyzed,  would 
perhaps  appear  to  be  neither  Italian  nor  Englifti ;  but  art 
agreeable  mixture  of  both  and  of  Scotch. 

The  late  earl  of  Kelly,  who  died  fome  years  ago,  de- 
ferves  particular  notice,  as  poffefled  of  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree of  mufical  fcience,  far  fuperior  to  other  dilettanti, 
and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  any  profeffor  of  his  time. 
There  was  no  part  of  theoretical  or  practical  mufic  in 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  verfed  :  he  poffefled  aftrength 
of  hand  on  the  violin,  and  a  genius  for  compofition,  with 
which  few  profeflbrs  are  gifted. 

Charles  Frederic  Abel  was  an  admirable  mufician  :  his 
performance  on  the  viol  da  gamba  was  in  every  particular 
complete  and  perfect.  He  had  a  hand  which  no  difficul- 
ties could  embarrafs ;  a  tafte  the  moft  refined  and  delicate  ; 
a  judgment  fo  correct  and  certain  as  never  to  permit  a 
fingle  note  to  efcape  him  without  meaning.  His  compo- 
fltions  were  eafy,  and  elegantly  Ample.  In  writing,  and 
playing  an  adagio,  he  was  fuperior  to  all  praife  ;  the  moft: 
pleating  yet  learned  modulation,  the  richeft  harmony,  the 
moft  elegant  and  polifhed  melody,  were  all  expreil'ed  with 
the  moft  exquifite  feeling,  tafte,  and  fcience.  His  man- 
ner of  playing  an  adagio  foon  became  the  model  of  imi- 
tation for  all  our  young  performers  on  bowed  inftruments. 
Barthelomon,  Cervetto,  Cramer,  andCrofdil,  were  in  this 
refpect  to  be  ranked  as  of  his  fchool.  All  lovers  of  mufic 
mult  have  lamented  that  Abel  in  youth  had  not  attached 
himfelf  to  an  inftrument  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  tafte, 
and  learning,  than  the  viol  da  gamba,  that  remnant,  of 
the  old  cheft  of  viols  which  during  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury was  a  neceffary  appendage  of  a  nobleman's  or  gen- 
tleman's family  throughout  Europe,  previous  to  the  ad- 
miflion  of  violins,  tenors,  and  bafl'es,  in  private  houfes 
or  public  concerts.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  elector  of 
Bavaria,  (who  was  next  to  Abel  the  belt  performer  on  the 
viol  da  gamba  in  Europe,)  the  inftrument  feems  quite 
laid  alide.  It  was  ufed  longer  in  Germany  than  elfe- 
wbere  ;  but  the  place  of  gambilt  feems  now  as  much 
fuppreffed  in  the  chapels  of  German  princes  as  that  of 
lutenift. 

The  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin,  Lolle,  came  to 

England  in  1785."  Such  was  his  caprice,  that  he  was  fel- 

dom  heard  ;  and  fo  eccentric  was  his  ftyle  and  compofi- 

fition,  that  by  many  he  was  regarded  as  a  madman.    He 
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was,  however,  during  his  lucid  intervals,  a  very  great  and 
expreflive  performer  in  the  ferious  ftyle. 

Mrs.  Billington,  after  diftinguiftiing  herfelf  in  child- 
hood as  a  neat  and  expreflive  performer  on  the  piano-forte, 
appeared  all  at  once  in  1786  as  a  i'weet  and  captivating 
finger.  In  emulation  of  Mara  and  other  great  bravura- 
fingers,  (he  at  firft  too  frequently  attempted  paflages  of 
difficulty;  afterwards,  however,  fo  greatly  was  (he  im- 
proved, that  no  fong  feemed  too  high  or  too  rapid  for  her 
execution.  The  natural  tone  of  her  voice  is  fo  exqui- 
fkely  fweet,  her  knowledge  of  mufic  fo  coniiderable,  her 
(hake  fo  true,  her  clofes  and  embellifhments  fo  various, 
her  expreffions  fo  fine,  that  only  envy  or  apathy  could 
hear  her  without  delight.  We  believe  that  (lie  has  now 
declined  public  exhibition,  and  has  retired  to  Venice  with 
her  fecond  hufband,  whofe  name  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Braham,  an  Engliih  Jew,  firft  appeared,  when  a 
boy,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  about  the  year  1784..  He 
was  then  under  the  inftruction  of  Leoni,  the  original  Don 
Carlos  in  the  Duenna,  and  a  celebrated  finger.  Mr. 
Braham,  however,  was  advifed,  a  few  years  after,  to  feek 
for  better  matters  in  Italy,  which  advice  he  very  judici- 
oufly  took;  and  the  confequence  was,  that,  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1792,  he  at  once  (like  Mrs.  Billington) 
took  precedence  of  all  the  fingers  he  found  here.  This 
country  has,  perhaps,  never  produced  a  vocal  performer 
of  fuch  exteniive  powers  as  Mr.  Braham.  To  a  voice 
of  the  higheft  capabilities,  he  unites  a  deep  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  mufic,  which  gives  him  an  eafy 
and  complete  command  over  the  resources  of  his  art. 
His  powers,  fo  far  from  being,  like  thofe  of  the  mod: 
celebrated  contemporary  vocal  performers,  confined  to  a 
particular  line,  are  of  iuch  a  widely-comprehenfive  na- 
ture, as  to  enable  him  to  do  juftice  to  every  fpecies  of 
composition,  from  the  fimple  ballad  to  the  moft  refined 
and  fcientific  effort  of  mufical  (kill.  Previous  to  his 
appearance  on  a  Britifh  ftage,  it  might  be  (aid,  that 
the  Italian  performers  had  obtained  (at  leaft  in  puh- 
lic  opinion)  a  monopoly  of  thofe  delicate  and  difficult 
touches  of  the  voice,  which  are  now  become  familiar, 
and  can  be  employed,  in  fome  degree,  by  almoft  every 
member  of  a  mufical  club,  who  afpires  to  the  fame  of 
giving  pleafure  to  his  companions.  This  ornamental  ftyle 
•will,  perhaps,  in  time,  come  into  difrepute,  and  give  way 
to  that  unambitious  and  bewitching  fimplicity,  which 
conftituted  the  great  charm  in  the  finging  of  our  ancef- 
tors.  If  Mr.  Braham  has  any  fault,  it  is  a  too  great  fond- 
nefs  for  ornament ;  and,  confidering  the  amazing  power 
and  extent  of  his  voice,  we  cannot  much  wonder  that  it 
fhould  be  fo.  In  faff,  he  lays  it  on  with  fo  much  profu- 
fiori,  that,  at  times,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  recognize  the 
air  in  which  he  is  engaged.  But  yet,  however  we  might 
prefer  a  more  unambitious  ftyle,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
applaud,  even  without  deriving  great  pleafure  from,  a 
voice  of  fuch  altonifliing  compafs  and  (weetnefs.  Mr. 
Braham,  as  anaftor,  (eems,  like  mod  vocal  performers,  to 
go  through  his  part  with  the  moft:  lazy  indifference  ;  but, 
the  moment  he  begins  to  fing,  he  appears  ftrongly  to  feel, 
and  exprefles  with  great  power,  the  fentiments  conveyed 
in  the  poetry  of  the  piece.  There  is  one  excellence  in 
which  he  is  unrivalled,  and  that  is,  in  conveying  the  words 
to  the  ear  of  his  audience.  Both  Mrs.  Billington  and  Mr. 
Braham  have  been  engaged  as  firft  lingers  at  the  opera- 
houfe.  The  establishment  of  thefe  two  Engliih  fingers 
at  the  head  of  a  foreign  corps  of  artifts  may  be  considered 
as  a  triumph  to  our  national  feelings. 

Madame  Graffini,  who  had  exhibited  her  vocal  powers 
in  Paris  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don in  1805,  where  (lie  excited  uncommon  admiration. 
She  appeared  in  Zaire,  where  the  difplay  of  her  powers 
not  only  pleafed,  but  aftoniflied,  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  compafs  of  her  voice  did  not  exceed  eight  or  ten 
notes. 

The  year  following,  madame  Catalani  divided  the  pub- 
lic attention  with  Graffini.     This  eminent  performer  is  a 


native  of  Sinigaglia  in  Italy,  where  her  father  was  a  finger 
of  the  comic  order.   She  was  educated  in  a  convent.  The 
virtuous  impreffions  (lie  there  received  have  continued 
ever   (ince   invariably  to   influence   her   conduct.      Her 
father  foon  difcovered  the  excellence  and   the  value  of 
her  vocal  powers,  which  were  firft  exhibited  on  the  pro- 
vincial theatres  of  Italy.     He  foon  carried  her  to  Spain, 
where  (lie  attained  very  high  celebrity.     It  was  there  her 
hufband,  M.  de  Valabregue,  firft  paid  his  addrefles  to  her  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  perseverance  of  feven  months 
that  he  at  laft  obtained  her  confent  to  unite  her  fortunes 
with   his.     Her  hefitation  proceeded  from  the  reluctance 
of  her  father,  at  once  to  be  deprived  of  his  daughter, 
and  of  the  very  great  emolument  which  (lie  brought  him. 
M.  de  Valabregue  had  been  an  officer  in  the  French  army 
under  Moreau.     From  Spain,  madame  Catalani  (for  (he 
has  retained  her  father's  name)   proceeded  to  Portugal, 
where  (lie  accepted  an  engagement  to  come  to  London. 
She  travelled  through  France ;  and  at  Paris  appeared  at  an 
occasional  concert,  where  her  fame  was  fo  great,  that  the 
ufual  price  of  admission  was  trebled.    She  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  that  extraordinary  man  who  then 
held   the  imperial  fceptre   of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
He  ordered  her  a  pension,  (its  value  is  about  30I.  per  an- 
num;) and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and  only  through 
the  interference  of  the  Britifh  ambaflador  (the  earl  of 
Lauderdale)   then   at   Paris,  that  (he  was   permitted  to 
leave  that  capital,  and  proceed  on  her  journey.     In  the 
dramatic  mufic  of  the  opera,  this  finger  is  far  fuperior  to 
any  performer  ever  heard  in  this  country.     Her  voice  is 
equal  to  the  moft  difficult  execution,  while  her  counte- 
nance is  interesting,  her  gestures  graceful,  and  her  perfon 
elegant.     Her  eafy  and  clear  articulation  are  particularly 
ftriking :  her  tones  are  full  and  liquid  :  her  cadenzas  are 
appropriate  and  mafterly.     She  has  a  practice  of  rapidly 
defcending  in  half  notes,  which  has  excited  admiration 
chiefly  by  its  entire  novelty.     The  clearness  and  rapidity 
difplayed   by  her  in  chromatic  paflages  excite  aftonifh- 
ment;  and  (he  combines  mellownefs  with  distinttnefs,  a 
high  qualification  which  Mara  firft  taught  us  to  appreciate. 
The  rtate  of  mufical   composition   among   us   at   the 
prefent   day,    is    a    fubject  on   which   much  mifunder- 
ftanding  has  prevailed.     Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to    hear    people   very  loud  in   difpraifing  all   modern, 
and  extolling  all  ancient,  mufic,  who  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  relifti,  or  even  to  tolerate,  a  piece  in  the  real 
ancient  ftyle.    Solidity  is  certainly  not  the  characteristic  of 
modern  mufic  :  but  is  it  more  that  of  modern  literature? 
or  can  we  wonder  that,  when  the  demand  for  novelty  is 
fo  great,  the  efforts  to  anfwer  that  demand  Ihould  be  fo  nu- 
merous ;  or.  that,  when  novelty  alone  is  fo  fure,  as  it  now 
is,  of  creating  an  interest,  we  find  it  moft  frequently  unac- 
companied by  any  quality  of  more  sterling  value  ?     Be- 
sides, when  we  compare   the   modern   with  the  ancient 
mufic,  we  are  apt  to  take  the  one  in  the  mafs,  while  we 
poflefs  the  other  in  a  state  of  great  refinement.     We  for- 
get the  reams  of  former  days  which  have  long  been  de- 
voted to  oblivion,  and  think  only  of  the  felection  which 
the  tafte  of  fucceeding  years  has  deemed  worthy  of  being 
handed  down  to  us.     Unfair  as  this  may  appear,  fuch  is 
the  fort  of  comparifon  generally  made.     But,  in  truth, 
this  art  never  flourished   more  than  in  the  days  which 
have  not  yet  paifed  away.     Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
of  Corelli  and   Handel,  (and  we  are  difpofed  to  admit 
them  to  be  very  tranfcendent,)  we  can  fcarcely  confent 
to  place  thofe  mailers  higher  than  many  of  the  great  cora- 
pofers  who  have  lived,  or  who  (till  live,  in  our  own  days. 
Hadyn,  Mozart,  Storace,   Cook,   and   Arnold,  are   but 
lately    gone ;    and   Beethoven,   Winter,   Atwood,    and 
Crotch,  yet  remain  to  prove   that  mufical-  fcience  and 
tafte  are  far  from  extincl.    We  do  not  forget  that  Callcot 
is  alio  a  living  compofer;  and  we  would  willingly  bellow 
our  mite  of  praife  on  his  truly  original  and  delightful 
works  :  but  it  is  painful  to  reflect;  on  his  excellencies,  in 
the  melancholy  state  of  eclipfe  in  which  they  are  under- 
stood 
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flood  now  to  be  placed.  In  mentioning  thefe  names, 
we  muft  not  be  underftood  as  making  any  companion  in- 
jurious to  others.  The  lift  might  be  largely  increafed  : 
but  we  are  willing  to  take  thofe  only  whofe  works  may  be 
faid  to  pretend  to  a  higher  character.  The  oratorio  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  work  of  Beethoven,  recently  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  appears  to  us  to  combine  more  ex- 
cellencies of  different  kinds  than  any  other  piece  of  the 
fame  nature  which  we  ever  heard  performed.  The  fubjeft 
of  it,  indeed,  violates  fome  of  the  fober  feelings  com- 
monly entertained  by  us  :  but,  in  fpite  of  that  objection, 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  fame  mufic  will  always 
place  it  among  the  mcft  admired  fpecimens  in  the  highelt 
branch  of  the  art.  Dr.  Crotch  too,  has  been  fcarcely 
lefs  fuccefsful  in  his  noble  oratorio  of  Paleftine. 

Mufic,  indeed,  has  of  late  run  into  a  great  variety  of 
ftyles.    The  operas  and  the  oratorios  of  Handel  were  very 
fimilar  to  each  other;  fomuch  that,  we  believe,  feveral  of 
the  pieces  were  occafionally  interchanged  by  him ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  fine  air  of  "  Lord  !  remember  David,"  is 
well  known  to  have  been  originally  adapted  to  the  pro- 
fane words  of  a  fong  in  an  Italian  opera.     That  great 
matter  was  certainly  no  accurate  diftinguiiher  of  ftyles  : 
a  character  of  uniformity  pervades  all  his  works;  and  it 
is  related  of  him,  that  he  was   in  the  habit  of  keeping 
pieces  ready  made,  and  adapting  and  introducing  them  as 
occafion  required.     In  the  lighter  ftyles  of  mufic,  fuited 
to  the  theatre  and  the  chamber,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
fuperiority  of  the  modern  fchool.     Not,  indeed,  that  we 
can  much  compliment  the  modern  Englifh  fchool  in  thefe 
particular  departments.     Our  theatres  are  obliged  perpe- 
tually to  recur  to  the  works  of  Arne  and  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  our  concerns  are  largely  indebted  to  Purcell, 
Pepufch,  Harrington,  &c.  but  it  is  chiefly  to  the  Italian 
i'chool  that  we  are  to  look  for  excellence  of  thefe  kinds. 
There,  indeed,  a  ftyle  of  mufic  has  grown  up  which,  in 
our  opinion,  is  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  which  the  ancient 
fchool  can  boaft.  The  operas  of  Mozart,  Cimarofa,  Winter, 
Pae'r,  Guglielmi,  and  Ferrari,  carry  the  art  and  fcience  of 
mufic  to  its  greateft  poffible  height,  and  exhibit  it  with 
its  greateft  poifible  varieties.     In  their  works,  every  thing 
feems  fo  naturally  conceived,  that  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
fome  real  connexion  between  the  mufic  and  the  fenfe,  till 
the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  connexion  is  difproved  by  their 
ufing  the  fame  airs  for  different  words,  and  producing  the 
fame  natural  effect  in  all.      In  the  compofition  of  mufic 
for  the  chamber,  the  Cramers,  Clementi,  Afioli,  Shield, 
Webbe,   Danby,   and   Callcot,    (moll   of    them   Englifh 
artifts,)  with  feveral  of  thofe  foreigners  who  have  been 
previoufly  named,  are  pre-eminent. 

The  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  art  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  earlieft  age 
of  compofition,  we  find  it  ftrift  in  fcience,  and  fimple  but 
riot  very  interefting  in  ftyle  ;  of  this  age  we  have  little  to 
quote  but  the  chants  of  the  Chriflian  churches.  The  art, 
like  moft  others,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks. 
In  the  next  ftage,  we  find  conceits  of  various  defcriptions 
prevailing  in  mufic ;  this  was  the  age  of  madrigals, 
rounds,  canons,  &c.  and  it  was  alfo  that  of  acroftics,  and 
thofe  other  conceits  for  which  the  Italian  fchool  of  poetry 
was  then  fo  cenfurable.  Many  of  thefe  are  exquifitely 
beautiful :  but  it  is  well  known  that  their  difficulty  is 
fuch,  that  they  are  feldom  well  performed;  and  in  the 
generality  of  them  the  art  and  labour  are  fo  obvious  as  to 
caufe  a  difagreeable  rather  than  a  pleafant  effect.  Out  of 
this  evil,  however,  the  next  ftage  produced  ftrift  and  free 
fugues,  imitations,  and  other  pieces  of  that  kind,  in 
which  the  natural  and  the  artificial  effeft  are  more  agree- 
ably combined  than  in  moft  other  forts  of  compofition. 
Throughout  the  whole,  fimplicity  of  effeft  has  continued 
gradually  to  gain  ground.  In  England,  the  mufic  of 
Purcell,  perhaps,  led  the  way  ;  Corelli  and  the  other  Ita- 
lian mailers  of  his  age  followed.  Something  of  air  .and 
accompaniment  was  then  praftifed;  and,  at  the  nextftep, 
Y/e  meet  with  the  great  point  of  union  of  all  ftyles  in 


Handel  and  his  contemporaries.  Of  the  works  of  Handel' 
indeed,  fome  are  more  remarkable  for  fcientific  compofi- 
tion and  ingenious  contrivance  than  for  fimplicity  of  ef- 
feft :  but  the  obfervation  will  not  hold  as  a  general  rule. 
He  was  fond  of  imitative  accompaniment,  of  which  his  Acis 
and  Galatea  affords  the  fined  fpecimen  throughout.  The 
tafte  ot  fncceeding  matters  has  been  more  fparing  of  this 
ftyle.  Among  thofe  matters,  the  name  of  Mozart  will 
ever  (land  as  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous;  fince,  with  a 
ttriftnefs  not  inferior  to  that  of  Handel  or  the  older  com- 
pofers,  but  with  a  genius  more  fertile  and  unrettrained, 
he  has  fucceeded  in  producing  the  utmoft  novelty  and 
variety  of  effeft,  with  the  cloielt  and  moft  ftriftly  allowed 
materials. 

Of  the  miraculous  Powers  afcribed  to  Mufic. 

The  wonderful  ftories  of  the  effects  of  mufic,  as  r% 
lated  by  the  moft  refpeftable  hiltorians,  are  fo  numerous, 
that  they  would  fill  a  volume.  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue 
on  Mufic,  tells  us,  that  Terpander  appeafed  a  violent 
fedition  among  the  Lacedemonians  by  the  affiftance  of 
mufic  ;  and,  in  his  Life  of  Solon,  he  relates,  that  this  cele- 
brated legillator  excited  the  Athenians  to  invade  and 
recover  the  iile  of  Salamis,  by  finging  an  elegy  of  his  own, 
writing.  Peace  had  been  rettored  between  them  and  the 
Megareans,  and  they  were  forbidden  even  to  mention 
the  renewing  of  the  war,  on  the  pain  of  death  ;  but,  by 
the  power  of  his  fong,  they  were,  fo  roufed  to  glorious 
deeds,  that  they  made  another  effort,  and  never  refted  till 
they  had  recovered  Salamis,  the  object  of  the  war.  This 
circumftance  is  likewife  recorded  by  feveral  other  hifto- 
rians.  Pythagoras,  we  are  informed,  flopped  a  young 
ftranger,  who  was  intoxicated,  from  letting  fire  to  the 
houfe  of  his  miftrefs  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy ;  and  by  order- 
ing the  libicina,  or  female  performer,  to  play  in  a  calm 
plaintive  ftyle,  cooled  the  impetuoiity  of  his  paffion,  and 
reftored  him  to  his  reafon.  Empedocles  is  faid  to  have  pre- 
vented murder  by  the  found  of  his  lyre. 

We  may,  however,  very  reafonably  admit  that  the 
words  of  Solon's  elegy  were  as  powerful  towards  inciting 
the  Athenians  to  arms  as  the  mufic ;  and  that  Pytha- 
goras's  flopping  the  young  man  from  letting  fire  to  the 
houfe  of  his  miftrefs,  Terpander's  appealing  a  violent 
fedition,  and  Empedocles'  having  prevented  murder  by 
the  power  of  mufic,  mean  nothing  more  than  that  they 
were  brought  to  moderation  by  good  advice,  conveyed 
through  poetry,  afiifted  by  her  lifter  art.  The  ftory  of 
Amphion's  building  the  walls  of  Thebes  with  the  found 
of  the  lyre,  is  without  doubt  allegorical.  Dr.  Burney  has 
given  the  following  ingenious  folution  :  "  The  fweetnefs 
of  Amphion's  poetical  numbers,  and  the  wifdom  of  his 
counfel,  prevailed  upon  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  to 
fubmit  to  law  and  order,  to  live  in  fociet)',  and  to  defend 
themfelves  from  the  inlults  of  lavage  neighbours,  by 
building  a  wall  round  the  town." 

The  medicinal  effeP.s  attributed  to  mufic  are  fo  nume- 
rous, and  fome  of  them  fo  well  authenticated,  that  to 
rejeft  them  totally  would  be  to  deny  credibility  to  many 
refpeftable  hiftorians,  philosophers,  and  phylicians.  Mar- 
tianus  Capella  aflures  us  that  fevers  were  removed  by 
fong,  and  that  Afclepiades  cured  deafnefs  by  the  found  of 
the  trumpet.  Plutarch  fays  that  Tbelates  the  Cretan  de- 
livered the  Lacedemonians  from  the  peftilence  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  lyre.  Many  of  the  ancients  fpeak  of 
mufic  as  a  recipe  for  every  kind  of  malady.  M.  Buretti, 
an  eminent  phyfician,  who  made  the  mufic  of  the  ancients 
his  particular  ftudy,  thinks  it  not  only  poffible,  but  even 
probable,  that  mufic,  by  repeated  ftrokes  and  vibrations 
given  to  the  nerves,  fibres,  and  animal  fpirits,  may  fome- 
times  alleviate  the  fufferings  of  epileptics  and  lunatics,  and 
even  overcome  the  molt  violent  paroxyfms  of  thofe  dis- 
orders. (Mem.  des  Infcriptions  &  Belles  Lettres.)  Bu- 
retti is  by  no  means  lingular  in  his  opinion ;  for  many 
modern  philofophers  and  phylicians,  as  well  as  ancient 
poets  and  hiftorians,   have  declared  that  they  have  no 
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doubt  but  that  mufic  lias  the  power,  not  only  of  influ- 
encing the  mind,  but  of  affecting  the  nervous  fyftem  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  will,  in  certain  difeafes,  proceed,  by  (low de- 
grees, from  giving  temporary  relief  to  effecting  a  perfe6t 
cure. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1707, 
and  the  following  year,  are  recorded  many  accounts  of 
difeafes,  which,  having  obftinately  refilled  all  the  remedies 
prefcribed  by  the  moft  able  of  the  faculty,  at  laft  fubmitted 
to  the  powerful  impreffion  of  harmony.  M.  de  Mairan,in 
the  memoirs  of  the  fame  academy,  fpeakihg  of  the  medi- 
cinal powers  of  mufic,  fays,  that  it  is  from  the  mecha- 
nical involuntary  connexion  between  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing and  the  confonances  excited  in  the  outward  air, 
joined  to  the  rapid  communication  of  the  vibrations  of 
thefe  organs  to  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  that  we  owe 
the  cure  of  fpahnodic  diforders,  and  of  fevers  attended 
■with  a  delirium  and  convulfions,  of  which  the  memoirs 
give  many  examples.  Dr.  Bianchini,  profeffor  of  phyfic 
at  Udina,  who  has  fearched  numerous  ancient  authors, 
and  collected  all  the  pafiages  relative  to  the  medicinal 
application  of  mufic  by  Afclepiades,  fays,  that  it  was 
confidered  by  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  and  Romans, 
as  a  remedy  both  in  acute  and  chronical  diforders ;  and  he 
adds,  that  he  himfelf  had  feen  it  applied  in  feveral  cafes 
with  great  effect. 

Dr.  Mead,  Buretti,  Baglivi,  and  all  the  moft  eminent  of 
their  time  throughout  Europe,  feemed  not  to  entertain  a 
doubt  but  that  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  was  to  be  cured 
by  mufic.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  the  application  of 
mufic  always  throws  the  patient  into  a  violent  fit  of 
dancing,  which,  bringing  on  a  plentiful  perfpiration, effects 
the  cure.  But,  as  to  this,  the  evidence  for  and  againft  it 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Aranea,  vol.  ii.  p.  32,  3. 

Cicero  aflerts  the  amazing  power  of  mufic  ;  and  Plato  ' 
fuppofes  that  the  effect  of  harmony  on  the  mind,  is  equal 
to  that  of  air  on  the  body.  Its  divine  influence  is  fully 
proved  in  the  cure  of  Saul ;  and  Alexander,  the  fon  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  after  having  conquered  the  greateft 
part  of  the  world,  was  himfelf  fubdued  by  the  harp  of 
Timotheus. 

What  is  recorded,  upon  the  beft  authority,  of  Farinelli 
and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  is  not  at  all  diflimilar  to  the  ac- 
count of  David's  diipofleffing  Saul  of  an  evil  fpirit.  See 
Farinelli,  vol.  vii.  p.  217. 

The  ftory  of  Stradella,  an  Italian  mufician,  is  not  only 
interefting,  but  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  Stradella 
was  compofcr  to  the  opera  at  Venice  ;  and  was  very  high 
5n  the  public  eftimation,  both  as  a  fingerand  a  performer  on 
the  harp.  He  was  engaged  toinftruft  a  young  lady  of  noble 
family,  who,  notwithftanding  her  illuftrious  defcent,  lived 
in  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Stra- 
della employed  his  mufical  powers  fo  effectually,  that  he 
perfuaded  her  to  break  her  connexion  with  the  Venetian, 
and  to  be  the  partner  of  his  future  fortune.  Upon  the 
difcovery  of  their  flight,  refentment  fired  the  breaft  of  the 
Venetian,  and  he  immediately  commiilioned  two  affalfins 
to  enquire  their  intended  deftination,  and  to  murder 
both  Stradella  and  his  miftrefs,  with  the  promife  of  a 
large  reward  if  they  fucceeded.  On  enquiry  they  heard 
they  were  gone  to  Rome,  they  immediately  followed  them, 
found  that  they  were  arrived  in  that  city,  and  learnt  that 
the  next  evening  at  five  o'clock  Stradella  was  to  give  an 
oratorio  in  the  church  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  They  deter- 
mined to  be  prefent  at  the  performance,  and  to  execute 
their  horrid  defign  as  Stradella  and  his  miftrefs  were  re- 
tiring from  the  church.  Stradella  appeared  ;  the  perform- 
ance commenced,  and  their  attention  was  entirely  taken 
lip  with  the  mufic,  which  created  in  them  fuch  wonderful 
fenlations,  that  it  got  the  better  of  that  favage  ferocity 
which  by  long  habit  was  interwoven  with  their  natures; 
they  were  feized  with  remorfe;  and,  in  ftiort,  they  deiifted 
from  their  purpofe,  and  determined,  inftead  of  taking 
away  the  lives  of  the  intended  victims,  to  ufe  every  en- 
deavour for  their  prefervation.    As  Stradella  and  his  mif- 


trefs were  returning  from  church,  they  followed  them,  and, 
addreffing  them  in  the  moft  refpectful  manner,  after  thank- 
ing Stradella  for  the  exquifite  pleafure  they  had  received 
from  his  mufic,  they  told  him  of  the  errand  they  had  been 
fent  upon,  and  confefled  that  they  went  into  the  church 
favages,  but  that  they  now  felt  themfelves  men,  and  found 
they  were  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  their  defign  into 
execution.  They  earneftly  defired  them  to  quit  Rome  im- 
mediately ;  and  the  affaflins,  on  their  return  to  Venice,  told 
their  employer,  that  Stradella  and  Hortentia  had  fled  from 
Rome  the  morning  of  their  arrival,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  city  of  Turin,  where  the  laws  were  very  fevere,  and 
therefore  theydeclined  following  them  any  farther.  Other 
ruffians,  however,  "  who  were  not  mov'd  by  concord  of 
fweet  founds,"  were  employed  ;  and  Stradella  and  his 
miftrefs  were  murdered  not  long  after. 

The  following  melancholy  fact,  having  been  -witneffed 
by  a  vaft  multitude  of  people,  can  want  no  farther  con- 
firmation to  eftablifh  it.  At  the  firft  grand  performance 
in  commemoration  of  Handel,  at  Weftminfter-abbey, 
Mr.  Burton,  a  celebrated  chorus-finger,  well  known  in 
the  mufical  world,  was,  immediately  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  the  overture  of  Either,  fo  violently  agitated,  that, 
after  lying  in  a  fainting-fit  forfome  time,  he  expired.  At 
intervals,  he  was  able  to  fpeak ;  and,  but  a  few  minutes 
before  he  drew  his  laft  breath,  declared  that  it  was  the 
wonderful  effect  of  the  mufic  which  had  operated  fo  pow- 
erfully on  him.  Dr.  Hallifax,  then  bifhop  of  Gloucefter, 
was  fo  greatly  affected  during  one  of  the  performances  of 
the  Mefliah,  at  the  commemoration,  that  he  greatly  wifhed 
to  quit  the  abbey,  fearing  he  fhould  be  entirely  overcome. 

But  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  though  well  authenticated,  are 
yet  to  be  confidered  as  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
and  extreme  inftances  of  the  power  of  harmony.  Let  us, 
therefore,  briefly  notice  thofe  of  a  more  common  nature  ; 
which  by  the  concurrent  experience  and  teftimony  of  all 
ages  and  nations  have  invariably  obtained,  in  which  har- 
mony has  exerted  her  powers,  and  mingled  her  mighty 
but  milder  charms.  And  it  is  obvious,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  remark  on  thefe,  in  a  cafe  of  the  moft  tranfeendent  na- 
ture; which  is  the  folemn  and  fublime  fervices  of  divine 
worfliip  ;  in  which,  when  employed,  mufic  is  by  way  of 
eminence  very  properly  Hy\ed  facred.  In  this  connexion, 
mufic  was  held  both  by  ancient  philofophers  and  legif- 
lators  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  regulation  of  it  in  their 
temples  was  prefcribed  by  the  laws,  and  fubject  to  the  in- 
fpection  of  thofe  who  were  appointed  by  the  ftate  to  fu- 
perintend  this  important  part,  as  it  was  deemed,  of  the 
commonwealth.  And  it  was  held  equally  criminal  to  in- 
novate or  difturb  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  part  of 
religious  folemnities,  as  to  violate  any  other  eftabliihed 
law  of  the  ftate. 

This  we  learn  from  the  high  authority  of  Plato  himfelf; 
and,  when  it  is  confidered  how  mufic,  properly  chofen 
and  adapted,  is  calculated  to  foothe  and  tranquillize  as 
well  as  elevate  the  mind,  and  thereby  fit  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  receive  impreflions  of  the  higher  order,  we  fhall 
evidently  perceive  how  well  fuited  this  muft  be  to  the 
folemnities  of  devotion,  by  drawing  off  our  attention  and 
affections  from  the  prefent  imperfect  ftate,  and  railing 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  divine  things,  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity,  and  fpiritual  objects  ;  by  which  means 
a  holy  ardour,  reverence,  and  love,  are  excited  ;  and  the 
mind  difpofed  to  receive  with  delight  and  joy  inftruction 
from  the  oracles  of  God  delivered  in  his  facred  temple. 
No  doubt  but  the  mind  of  Milton  had  often  experienced 
thefe  effects  of  facred  mufic  ;  as  he,  in  his  II  Penferofo, 
delcribes  them  in  fo  fweet  and  ecftatic  a  manner; 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 

To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 

In  fiervice  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  fweetnefs  through  mine  ear 

Dillolve  me  into  ecftafies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 
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Nor  does  harmony  defert  us  when  we  are  in  need  of  her 
foo thing,  confolatory,  or  fympathetic,  aid  :  for  fhe,  like 
divine  Charity,  can  '5  weep  with  thofe  that  weep,"  as  well 
as  "  rejoice  with  thofe  that  do  rejoice."  She  willingly 
joins  in  the  mournful  dirge,  or  in  the  complaining  elegy ; 
and,  w-hile  flie  lends  her  cheerful  notes  to  a  Solomon,  can 
gracioufly  condefcend  to  afiift  Ovid,  Tibullus,  and  even 
Cornelius  Gallus,  while  they  pour  forth  their  plaintive 
(trains.  And  gladly  did  (he  join  with  her  favourite  Gray, 
who,  in  fome  of  his  fublime  Odes,  evinced  that  he  had 
caught  the  lofty  fpirit  of  Pindar.  But  we  have  another 
illuftrious  inftance  of  her  kind  and  foftering  influence,  in 
the  abftractedly-refinedand  lofty  genius  of  Collins  ;  who 
has  in  amoft  expreflive  and  energetic  Ode,  aptly  and  won- 
derfully defcribed  the  powers  of  harmony.  This  Ode, 
with  that  on  the  Poetic  Character,  may  be  confidered  as 
lingular  and  extraordinary  proofs  of  the  exquifite  tafte, 
refined,  elevated,  and  original,  genius,  of  this  exalted 
poet  and  deprefled  unhappy  man,  to  whofe  memory,  while 
we  give  juft  and  unqualified  praife,  we  cannot  but  afford 
a  tributary  tear  of  forrow  ;  and  lament,  that  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  this  Bard,  fo  highly  worthy  of  that  digni- 
fied name,  (for  of  him  we  may  appropriately  fay, 

Infundit  lumen  Camaenis,  et  cedere  nefcit 
Graecorum  ingeniis  ;) 

fhould  have  been,  by  any  earthly  caufe,  fubdued  to  imbe- 
cility ;  and  the  brilliant  light  of  his  elevated  foul  extin- 
guiflied  before  that  of  his  vital  lamp  !  See  the  article 
Collins,  vol.  iv.  p.  779. 

The  late  James  Harris,  efq.  (father  of  the  prefent  lord 
Malmefbury,)  author  of  Philofophical  Arrangements, 
Treatifes  on  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  &c.  &c.  was 
an  excellent  mufician  both  in  theory  and  practice.  At 
Salifbury,  where  he  refided,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  harmony.  In  his  Difcourfes  on  Mufic,  &c.  he 
fays,  "  The  fuperftitious  have  not  a  more  previous  ten- 
dency to  be  frightened  at  the  fight  of  fpectres,  or  a  lover 
to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  fight  of  his  miftrefs,  than  a  mind 
tempered  by  the  power  of  mufic,  to  enjoy  all  ideas  which 
are  fuitable  to  that  temper.  And  hence  the  genuine 
charm  of  mufic,  and  the  wonders  which  it  works  through 
its  great  profeflbrs.  A  power,  which  conlifls  not  in  imi- 
tations, and  in  raifing  ideas;  but  in  railing  affections  to 
which  ideas  may  correfpond.  There  are  few  to  be  found 
fo  infenfible,  T  may  even  fay  fo  inhumane,  as,  when  good 
poetry  is  juftly  fet  to  mufic,  not  in  fome  degree-  to  feel 
the  force  of  id  amiable  an  union.  But  to  the  mufe's 
friends,  it  is  a  force  irrefiftible,  and  penetrates  into  the 
deeper!  recedes  of  the  foul."  Chap.  vi.  p.  98. 

The  impreffions  made  on  us  by  mulical  founds  are  cer- 
tainly more  lading  than  the  impreffions  made  by  words, 
.as  we  know  that  we  often  retain  every  note  of  the  melody 
of  along,  when  the  poetry  is  forgotten.  The  Hon.  Dailies 
Barrington,  in  his  Mifcellanies,  mentions  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  lading  impreflion  of  mufic.  He  fays  that, 
being  in  company  with  the  late  venerable  lord  Bathurft, 
the  converfation  turning  upon  mufic,  and  its  impreffions 
on  the  mind,  his  lordfhip  mentioned  a  famous  opera-fong, 
fung  by  Nicolini,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  he 
had  heard  with  great  pleafure ;  B.  requefted  his  lordfhip 
to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  air,  which  he  immediately  com- 
plied with,  by  finging  it  throughout,  and  imitated,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  peculiarities  of  Nicolini.  Lord  Bathurft, 
he  fays,  was  at  that  time  eighty-feven,  and  probably  had 
not  heard  this  fong  for  threefcore  years. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  animals  are  fufceptible  of 
the  power  of  mufic,  particularly  liorfes  and  deer  ;  nay,  we 
are  told,  that  even  infects  feel  its  influence.  Playford, 
who  was  a  confiderable  writer  on  mufic  in  his  day,  fays, 
that  he  met  a  herd  of  flags  upon  the  road  to  Royfton, 
about  twenty  in  number,  following  the  found  of  fome 
mufical  inftruments  :  as  long  as  the  mufic  played,  they 
went  forward  ;  but,  the  moment  it  ceafed,  they  all  flood 
Jftillj  and  by  this  means  they  were  brought  out  of  York- 
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fhire  to  Hampton-court.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle,  in  his 
Book  of  Horfemanfhip,  aflerts,  that  horfes  are  delighted 
with  mufic.     Shakefpeare  aflerts  the  fame  thing  ; 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 

(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ;) 

If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  found, 

Or  any  air  of  mufic  touch  their  ears, 

You  {ball  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  Hand ; 

Their  lavage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modeft  gaze 

By  the  fweet  power  of  mufic.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  following  anecdote  was  communicated,  fome  years 
fince,  by  James  Tatlow  of  Manchefter,  who  had  it  from 
thole  who  were  witnefles  of  the  fact.  On  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, five  chorifters  were  walking  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Marcey,  in  Chefhire  5  after  fome  time,  they  fat  down 
on  the  grafs,  and  began  to  fing  an  anthem.  The  field  in 
which  they  fat,  was  terminated  at  one  extremity  by  a  wood, 
out  of  which,  as  they  were  finging,  they  obferved  a  hare 
to  pafs  with  great  fwiftnefs  towards  the  place  where  they 
were  fitting,  and  to  flop  at  about  twenty  yards  diftance 
from  them.  She  appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  mufic, 
often  turning  up  the  fide  of  her  head  to  liften  with  more 
facility.  This  uncommon  appearance  engaged  their  at- 
tention ;  and,  being  defirous  to  know  whether  the  crea- 
ture paid  them  the  vifit  to  partake  of  the  mufic,  they 
finiftied  the  piece,  and  fat  ftill.  As  foon  as  the  harmo- 
nious found  was  over,  the  hare  returned  (lowly  towards 
the  wood.  When  (lie  had  reached  nearly  the  end  of  the 
field,  they  began  the  fame  piece  again,  at  which  the  hare 
flopped,  then  turned  about,  and  came  fwiftly  back  again, 
to  about  the  fame  diftance  as  before;  where  (he  feemed  to 
liften  with  rapture  and  delight,  till  they  had  finifhed  the 
anthem,  when  lhe  returned  again  by  a  flow  pace  up  the 
field,  and  re-entered  the  wood. 

There  is  a  curious  ftory  given  by  fir  John  Hawkins,  in 
his  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  which  will  afford  fome  entertain- 
ment to  the  reader.  He  tells  us,  that  a  captain  of  the  re- 
giment of  Navarre,  being  confined  in  prifon,  requefted 
the  governor  to  give  him  leave  to  fend  for  his  lute,  to  be- 
guile the  fad  hours  of  his  captivity;  which  favour  was 
granted  him.  After  finging  and  playing  fome  time,  he 
was  greatly  aftoniftied  to  fee  the  mice  come  out  of  their 
holes,  and  the  fpiders  defcend  from  their  webs,  and  form 
a  circle  round  him  :  he  flood  motionlefs,  and,  laying 
down  his  lute,  thefe  animals  and  infects  retired  to  their 
lodgings.  After  fix  days  filence,  in  which  time  he  was 
without  a  viiitor,  he  ufed  the  fame  means,  and  produced 
the  fame  effect ;  and,  trying  the  fame  experiment  fre- 
quently, he  always  found  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  per- 
form, he  wasfure  to  be  attended  by  an  attentive  and  nu- 
merous company;  and  by  this  means  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance which  alleviated  the  difmal  hours  of  imprifonment. 

We  have  feen  that  mufic,  in  lefs  civilized  times  than  the 
prefent,  was  in  fuch  great  eftimation,  that  whoever  culti- 
vated letters  thought  it  likewife  neceflary  to  make  mufic 
their  particular  ftudy  ;  and  it  was  thought  as  difgraceful 
then  for  learned  men  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  it  is  for  per- 
fons  of  rank,  at  this  time,  not  to  be  able  to  write  or  read. 

Milton  fays,  in  his  Tractate  on  Education.  "  If  wife 
men  and  prophets  are  not  out,  mufic  has  a  great  power 
over  the  difpofitions  and  manners,  to  foothe  and  make 
them  gentle  from  ruttic  harfhnefs  and  diftempered  paf- 
fions."  He  recommends  to  his  young  difciples  the  com- 
pofing  of  their  fpirits  by  the  aid  of  this  divine  art. 

But,  though  mufic  muft  be  allowed  to  have  the  power 
of  exalting  the  foul,  and  of  calming  and  fubduir.gthe 
paflions,  and  though  it  has  been  admired  and  cultivated 
by  the  greateft  philofophers  and  moft  eminent  perfons  in 
every  age  and  country,  yet  we  cannot  agree  with  our  im- 
mortal bard,  when  he  fays  that  "  The  man  who  has  not 
mufic  in  his  foul  is  fit  for  treafons,  ftratagems,  and  fpoils.." 
Many  "intelligent  and  amiable  perfons,  whopoflefs  in  no 
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fmall  degree  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs,  are  totally  in- 
different to  its  charms  ;  and  we  learn  from  hidory,  that 
fome  of  the  greateft  tyrants  that  ever  difgraced  human 
nature  were  paffionately  fond  of  it.  We  have  already 
mentioned  Nero  and  Commodus,  the  Roman  emperors ; 
and  to  thefe  we  may  add,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Henry  was  a  confiderable  mu- 
Jician,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  fays  he  was  a  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  a  divine,  and 
a  curious  mvftcian ;  that  he  compofed  two  entire  maffes 
for  the  ufe  of  the  royal  chapel.  There  is  an  anthem  of  his 
compofition  now  in  ufe,  which  the  late  Dr.  Boyce  has  pre- 
ferred in  his  excellent  compilations  of  cathedral-mufic. 

Mufic,  however,  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  the  mod 
accomplished  in  every  civilized  country,  and  has  always 
been  confidered  the  moft  elegant  amufement  of  polite 
courts.  The  Egyptians,  the  Grecians,  the  Romans,  fuc- 
ceffively  cultivated  it ;  and  kings,  prophets,  philofophers, 
and  legiflators,  have  thought  it  worthy  their  ftudy  and 
lacred  patronage.  The  Greeks,  the  wifeft  and  molt  phi- 
lofophic  race  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  took  great  care  to  have  their  children  thoroughly 
indrufted  in  its  principles  ;  they  thought  it  of  the  utmolt 
tife  in  forming  their  minds,  and  exciting  in  them  a  love 
of  decency,  fobriety,  and  virtue.  Every  polifhed  nation 
has  been  found  to  delight  in  it,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
grefs  it  has  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  public  tafte  ;  its 
happy  effects  are  frequently  felt,  by  its  foothing  the  mind, 
gratifying  the  fancy,  and  engaging  the  affections.  Thole 
who  are  enlifted  in  the  more  aclive  fcenes  of  life  cannot 
always  be  employed  in  bufmefs  ;  men  of  erudition  and 
inveftigation  cannot  always  be  engaged  in  intenfe  ftudy; 
nor  can  the  moft  gay  and  aufpicious  lituation  in  life  ena- 
ble any  man  to  fill  up  all  his  hours  with  equal  pleafure 
and  latisfaflion.  He,  therefore,  who  has  a  tafte  for  the 
polite  arts,  has  always  a  fource  of  inexhauftible  amufe- 
ment for  his  leifure  hours  ;  and  is  not  in  danger  of  being 
a  burden  to  himfelf,  or  obliged  to  feek  in  the  company 
of  the  profligate  or  diffipated,  in  folly  and  vice,  a  remedy 
for  the  crofs  incidents  of  life. 

Dr.  Blair  fays,  that  the  inequality  of  tafte  among  men 
is  owing,  without  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  different  frame 
of  their  natures,  to  nicer  organs,  and  finer  internal  powers, 
with  which  fome  are  endowed  beyond  others.  But,  if  it 
be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  ftill  more.  With  refpeft  to  a  tafte  for  mufic,  only 
the  fimpleft  and  plained  compofitions  are  relifhed  at  firft ; 
ufe  and  practice  extend  oar  pleafure,  teach  us  to  relifli 
finer  melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the 
intricate  and  compounded  pleafures  of  harmony.  To  a 
common  ear,  the  fubjecf  of  a  complex  concerto  or  a 
chorus,  as  it  is  carried  through  the  ieveral  parts,  is  an 
unmeaning  jumble  of  founds  ;  few  but  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  fimultaneous  harmony, 
or  mufic  in  parts,  feel  its  influence:  the  ear  muft  have 
been  a  long  time  in  the  habits  of  improvement,  before  it 
can  perceive  its  beauties.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  nature, 
but  the  language  of  education. 

The  public  tafte  for  mufic,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
applied,  was  perhaps  never  in  a  higher  ftate  at  any  period 
than  at  prefent.  The  charming  mufic  lately  produced 
may  be  (aid  to  divide  the  hearer's  attention  between  plea- 
fure and  aftonifhment,  and  plainly  to  evince  what  won- 
derful effects  may  be  produced  by  men  of  knowledge  and 
genius,  when  patroniied  by  a  kind,  liberal,  and  indulgent, 
public. 

The  cynical  and  morofe,  we  know,  regard  'mufic  as  a 
luxury,  fit  only  to  unbend  and  enervate  the  mind  ;  but  a 
celebrated  writer  fays,  "  There  is  no  agreeable  fenfation 
we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  fublimity,  but  what  is 
capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  mufical 
found."  Montelquieu,  one  of  the  firft  names  in  modern 
philofophy,  prefers  mufic  to  all  other  amufements;  he 
lays,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  that  "  it  is  the  only  one  of  all 


the  arts  that  does  not  corrupt  the  mind."  This  is  high 
praife  indeed.  The  fame  opinion  is  entertained  by  Mr, 
Bruce.  In  a  letter  from  him  to  Dr.  Burney,  giving  an 
account  of  fome  mufical  inftruments  which  he  found  in 
Abyllinia,  l)e  fays,  "  It  fhould  be  a  principal  objeft  of 
mankind  to  attach  the  fair  fex  by  every  means  to  mufic, 
as  it  is  the  only  amufement  that  may  be  enjoyed  to  excefs, 
and  the  heart  ftill  remain  virtuous  and  uncorrupted." 

"  Of  all  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe  (fays  an  eminent  di- 
vine) muiic  is  the  lead  fenfual.  Its  effefts,  if  rightly  im- 
C  roved,  terminate  not  in  the  bare  pleafure  of  amufement, 
ut  feem  peculiarly  adapted  to  minds  fufceptible  of  reli- 
gious impreflions;,  its  charms  being  calculated  to  infpire 
a  jud  idea  of  Him  who  formed  the  heart  to  a  relilh  of  fuch 
delights ;  who  endowed  us  with  capacities  to  proclaim  his 
prailes,  and  taught  us  how  to  raife  our  fouls  to  the  rap- 
ture of  angels."     Hanway's  Travels  in  PerHa,  vol.  ii. 

Mufic  is  daily  employed  in  the  caufe  of  humanity  ;  and 
the  force  of  her  pathetic  addrefles  has  frequently  opened 
the  heart  of  the  mifer,  and  caufed  the  beneficent  to  in- 
dulge in  an  excefs  of  liberality;  her  accents  form  the  ap- 
propriate language  of  affliction  ;  (he  can  fupplicate  com- 
panion for  the  diftreffed  and  unfortunate,  and  triumph 
with  the  happy  and  victorious.  In  various  inftances  Jhe 
has  been  the  means  of  "  relieving  the  diftreffes  of  the  fa- 
therlefs,  and  making  the  widow's  heart  fing  for  joy." 
She  alleviates  labour,  mitigates  pain,  and  foothes  the 
troubled  mind  : 

Is  there  a  heart  that  mufic  cannot  melt  ? 

Alas  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ! 
Is  there,  who  ne'er  thofe  nrydic  tranfports  felt 

Of  folitude  and  melancholy  born  ? 
He  needs  not  woo  the  mule  ;  he  is  her  fcorn.         Seattle. 

The  mufic  of  Handel  has  given  bread  tothoufands,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  many  other  places  where  it 
has  been  performed  for  charitable  purpofes.  The  meet- 
ings at  Birmingham,  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Worcefter, 
Salifbury,  Wincheder,  &c.  &c.  are  indebted  to  mufic,  and 
chiefly  to  Handel's,  for  their  fupport.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Muficians  has  accomplilhed  what  few  other  fbcieties  can 
boaft  of,  the  maintenance  of  their  own  poor,  by  which 
they  have  taken  off  a  burden  from  the  public.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  of  its  great  utility. 
As  it  has,  from  the  earlieft  ages  to  this  day,  been  intro- 
duced into  almoft  all  religious  focieties,  and  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  the  harbin- 
ger of  the  greated  Chridian  virtue — Charity ;  and,  as  it  is 
capable  of  diduiing  fo  much  rational  pleafure,  we  may 
pronounce  it  a  bleffing  given  us  by  the  beneficent  Parent 
of  the  univerfe,  to  foothe  the  rugged  path  of  this  mortal 
life;  and  deligned,  when  employed  in  the  folemn  and  fa- 
cred  fervice  of  religion,  to  allure  our  fouls  to  feraphic 
ftrains,  and  to  prepare  us  for  that  celeftial  concert  where 
myriads  of  blefl'ed  fpirits  continually  ftand  in  the  prefence 
of  God  ; 

And  with  fongs  and  choral  fymphonies 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.  Paradife  loft. 

Thus,  though  tranfiently,  we  have  kti\  how  har- 
mony in  general  and  in  particular  is  fuited  to  man's 
nature,  accommodated  to  his  pleafure,  improvement,  and 
delight,  from  the  fublimeft  degree  of  worlhip  of  Deity,  to 
that  of  recording  the  merits  and  praifeworthy  deeds  of 
demi-gods,  and  of  all  thofe  illudrious  characters  who  have 
by  their  virtues  and  wifdom  been  benefactors  of  man- 
kind ;  how  much  man  is  indebted  to  this  fovereign  power 
in  all  circumdances  either  of  profperous  or  adyerfe  nature 
to  heighten  his  joy  or  afford  him  lbothing  conization  ; 
to  calm  the  turbulent  paffions  of  his  mind  ;  and,  by  re- 
fining them  from  all  fordid  ingredients,  to  purify  and  fpi- 
ritualize  it  in  this  world,  fo  as  to  fit  it,  in  concert  with 
religion,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  exalted  and  glo- 
rious ftate. 

Of 
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Of  National  Music. 

Smollet  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Hebrides,  tells  us,  that 
every  laird  entertains  a  piper  as  one  of  his  houfehold, 
who  always  marches  at  the  head  of  the  clan,  with  his  bag- 
pipe, to  animate  them  to  battle,  with  martial  tunes  com- 
pofed  for  that  purpofe;  and  that  fuch  is  the  influence  of  this 
fingle  inftrument  over  thefe  people,  that  the  piper,  by  va- 
rying his  airs,  never  fails  to  melt  them  into  forrow  or  de- 
fpondence,  and  by  a  fudden  tranfition  of  routing  them  to 
rage  and  revenge,  and  a  total  contempt  of  danger  and  of 
death ;  nay  even  in  the  greateft  emergency  of  war  they 
will  not  march  a  furlong  or  draw  a  fvvord,  without  being 
roufed  by  the  mufic  of  this  inftrument.  The  Highlanders 
havea  particular  fpecies  of  tune,  called  a  pibroch ;  fome  of 
their  tunes  (which  a  ftranger  cannot  pofnbly  reconcile  to 
his  ear)  are  intended  to  reprefent  a  battle ;  they  begin 
with  a  grave  movement  refembling  a  march,  then  gradu- 
ally quicken  into  the  onfet,run  oft' with  a  noify  confufion 
and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and  pur- 
fuit;  after  which  they  fwell  into  a  few  flourifhes  of  tri- 
umphant joy;  and  clofe  with  the  wild  and  flow  wailings 
of  a  funeral  proceffion.  This  tranfports  and  elevates  a 
higlilander ;  it  conveys  to  his  mind  the  fublime  ideas  of 
danger,  courtige,  armies,  and  military  fervice. 

There  is  a  dance  in  Swiflerland,  which  the  young  (hep- 
htrds  perform  to  a  tune,  played  on  a  fort  of  bagpipe,  called 
the  ranz  des  vaches ;  it  is  wild,  and  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  if  we  judge  only  by  the  notes,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  it.  But  the  Swifs 
are  fb  intoxicated  with  this  tune,  that,  when  abroad  in 
foreign  fervice,  if  they  hear  it,  they  burft  into  tears,  and 
often  fall  fick,  and  even  die  of  a  paflionate  defir^  to  viiit 
their  native  country ;  for  which  reafon,  in  fome  armies 
where  they  ferve,  the  playing  of  it  is  prohibited.  This 
tune,  the  attendant  of  their  early  youth,  recalls  to  their 
memory  thofe  days  of  liberty  and  peace,  thofe  nights  of 
feftivity,  thofe  tender  paflions,  which  formerly  endeared 
them  to  their  country  ;  and  awakens  in  them  fuch  regret, 
when  they  compare  their  former  happinefs  with  the  fcenes 
of  tumult  they  are  engaged  in,  and  the  fervitude  they  are 
obliged  to  undergo,  as  entirely  overpowers  them. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  defcription  of  the  war-trumpet  ufed 
in  Abyffinia,  fays  that  it  founds  only  one  note,  in  a  loud, 
hoarfe,  and  terrible,  tone  ;  that  it  is  piayed  flow,  when  on 
a  march,  or  before  an  enemy  appears  in  fight ;  but  after- 
wards it  is  repeated  very  quick,  and  with  great  violence  ; 
and  has  the  effect  upon  the  Abyflinian  foldiers  of  tranf- 
portingthem  abiolutely  to  fury  and  madnefs,and  of  mak- 
ing them  fo  regardlefs  of  life,  as  to  throw  themfelves  into 
the  midft  of  the  enemy,  which  they  do  with  great  gal- 
lantry. He  adds,  that  he  has  often,  in  time  of  peace,  tried 
what  effect  this  change  would  have  upon  them  ;  and  found 
that  none  who  heard  it  could  continue  feated,  but  that  all 
rofe  up,  and  continued  the  whole  time  in  motion. 

Mufic  is  in  a  great  meafure  under  the  continual  influ- 
ence of  memory;  that  is  to  fay,  our  pleafure  arifes  not 
merely  from  quietly  liftening  to  the  notes,  but  from  our 
aflbciating  the  founds  of  thofe  notes  with  events  that 
have  happened  long  before.  This  may  probably  be  the 
reafon  why  a  new  piece  of  mufic,  however  we  may  after- 
wards do  juftice  to  its  beauty,  will  feldom  make  fo  ftrong 
an  impreflion  upon  us  as  an  old  one  ;  and  why,  in  every 
country,  the  favourite  and  real  national  imiftc  will  for 
ever  be  obferved  to  have  a  different  ftyle  from  what  it  is 
found  to  have  in  another  country.  Mufic,  thus  being 
an  accompaniment  to  our  feelings  and  actions,  will 
therefore  difplay  founds  analogous  to  them,  and  confe- 
quently  we  (hall  prefer  not  only  the  national  tune,  but 
even  that  tune  if  lung  in  our  own  perhaps  ruder  lan- 
guage, to  the  fweeteft  foreign  one.  However  finer  the 
laft  may  be  than  our  own,  however  more  melodious  the 
founds  may  really  be  than  thole  of  the  fongs  of  our  an- 
ceftors,  or  of  our  own  living  national  compofers,  we  (hall, 
perhaps,  in  liftening  to  their  finer  melody,  luxurioufly 


fpend  our  hour,  but  feel  nothing  of  that  warmth  with 
which  we  are  infpired  at  hearing  one  of  our  own  national 
airs  fung  or  played,  particularly  when  unexpected.  And 
thus  that  national  mufic,  viz.  thofe  founds  which  exprefs 
the  character  of  a  nation,  will  never  be  entirely  fettered  by 
general  rules  of  beauty. 

The  voluptuoufnefs  of  Italian  national  mufic  will  paint 
a  life  chiefly  fpent  in  pleafure  and  enjoyment  under  the 
moft  beautiful  Iky  in  the  world.  Next  to  it  comes  the 
national  mufic  of  the  Portuguefe,  more  like  the  Italian 
than  any  other,  exhibiting  a  nation,  where,  in  the  want 
of  genius  for  invention,  an  aftonifhing  talent  for  imita- 
tion, and  a  tafte  in  the  choice  of  what  they  hear  and  fee, 
has  become  in  itfelf  a  kind  of  interefting  originality. 
Spanilh  fongs  bear  a  refemblance  to  both  ;  but  they  pof- 
fefs  more  energy,  united  to  a  romantic  turn,  and  to  a 
certain  pompoufnefs. 

The  national  mufic  of  all  northern  nations  has  in  ge- 
neral a  melancholy  caft,  appropriate  to  a  cold  climate, 
connected  with  a  folitary  life;  yet  there  will  be  found 
(bme  ftriking  differences  by  which  the  feveral  nations  are 
characterifed.  The  national  fongs  of  the  Ruffians  will  be 
eafily  diftinguifhed  both  from  the  Irifti  or  Scottifli,  or  from 
theDanifhorSwedifh.  There  is  in  their  melody  very  often 
a  fort  of  barbarifm,  as  the  long  generally  does  not  finifh 
in  the  key-note,  a  peculiarity  which  is  much  lefs  obferved 
in  the  tunes  of  the  other  northern  nations.  To  hear  a 
regiment  of  Coflacks  flng,  on  entering  a  town,  is  like 
liftening  to  the  elaborate  chorufles  on  the  ftage.  Who- 
ever knows  how  difficult  it  is,  fometimes,  to  make  a  cho- 
rus go  on  well,  even  when  executed  by  thofe  whofe  pro- 
feflion  it  is,  muft  be  (truck  when  he  hears  common  fol- 
diers perform  with  the  greateft-accuracy.  Whether  this 
talent  for  mufic  is  inherent  in  the  Coflacks,  or  whether 
it  has  been  the  fruit  of  ftudy  propagated  through  many 
centuries, remains  doubtful.  With  this  latter  fuppofition 
we  might  perhaps  look  upon  it  as  being  derived  from  the 
Grecian  canonic  fong  in  the  churches,  in  the  times  of  the 
Chriftian  emperors,  when,  unlike  our  choral  fongs,  in 
which  every  body  uniformly  lings  only  the  melody,  the 
fingers  executed  the  different  parts  according  to  what 
they  thought  agreed  with  their  voice  ;  a  cuftom  which  is 
ftill  kept  up  in  the  Grecian  liturgy.  The  imperial  horn- 
mufic,  where  from  fifty  to  (ixty  people  play  upon  the 
horn,  and  where  each  of  them,  having  but  one  note  to  found, 
yet  falls  in  always  exadlly  at  the  given  time,  and  fo  con- 
tributes to  the  performance  of  a  moft  beautiful  concert, 
is  another  inftance  of  mufical  talent  which  no  other  coun- 
try affords. 

The  great  foftnefs  of  the  Swedifh,  and  particularly  th« 
Danifti,  language,  makes  the  fongs  of  thofe  two  nations 
appear  lefs  ftriking  than  would  be  the  cafe  if  we  could 
hear  the  mufic  fet  to  words  of  perhaps  ruder  language. 
A  language  may  be  foft  without  being  agreeable,  and 
may  fometimes  want  the  force  of  the  neighbouring  idiom 
without  pofleffing  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  harmony 
of  words  of  that  of  another  more  fouthern  nation. 

Very  charadteriftic,  and  feemingly  like  each  other,  yet 
different,  are  Scottifli  and  Irifh  fongs  -.  though  both  are 
melancholy  and  gloomy,  and  though  both  of  them  paint 
the  difcomforts  of  folitude,  and  of  a  northern  climate, 
yet  there  is  in  the  Irifh  tunes  more  variety  than  in  the 
Scottifli. 

England  may  perhaps  be  laid  not  to  poflefs  any  national 
mufic"at  all.  There  are,  no  doubt,  fongs;  yet  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  recognile  by  them  the  character  of 
the  nation.  To  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  Angular  phe- 
nomenon, in  fuch  a  celebrated  and  great  nation,  will 
prove  an  interefting  enquiry.  Baron  Arnim  reafons  upon 
it  as  follows  :  If  by  national  mufic  We  are  to  underftand 
the  expreflion  of  national  character,  the  word  charaQer 
can  naturally  not  be  underftood  otherwife  than  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  reigning  propenfities  of  fuch  a  nation  in 
conjunction  with  the  climate  in  which  it  lives,  and  with 
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its  moral  and  political  fituation,  which  have  operated 
either  in  fuppreffing  or  in  encouraging  thefe  propenfities. 
But  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any- 
other  propenfities  of  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  nation 
than  the  love  of  virtue,  country,  and  domeftic  happinefs, 
every  effufion  of  enthufiafm  being  already  fupprelfed  as 
well  by  religion  and  education  as  by  habit.  Thefe  pro- 
penfities of  the  mind,  united  to  a  mild  climate  and  to  a 
happy  and  glorious  conftitution,  will  therefore  make  the 
fongs  of  the  Engliih  appear  gay,  although  not  very  lively  ; 
and  therefore  pleafing,  without  producing  a  deep  and 
lading  impreffion. 

But,  allowing  the  Englifh  to  have  ftrong  paffions,  there 
exifts  another  reafon  which  explains  the  abfence  of  na- 
tional mufic  in  them  ;  that  is,  they  have  no  leifitre  to  ex- 
hale their  chara&er  in  Jongs.  The  national  fong  has  al- 
ways been  the  offspring  either  of  folitude,  and  of  activity 
of  mind  and  feelings,  without  the  means  of  applying  it 
to  action,  or  of  a  voluptuous  doing  nothing — the  dolce  far 
nietitc  of  the  fouthern  nations,  the  effect  of  a  hot  climate, 
which,  joined  to  an  ardent  imagination,  invites  us  either 
to  the  enjoyment  of  repofe,  or  to  the  gratification  of  the 
fenfes.  The  difference  between  the  ftanzas  of  a  fong  and 
the  verfes  of  many  an  epic  or  didaftic  poem  is  therefore 
almoft  the  fame  as  that  between  a  national  melody  and  a 
great  mufical  compofition,  in  which  harmony  is  often 
found  fuperior  to  melody.  A  genuine  national  fong  is, 
as  well  in  words  as  in  melody,  the  produce  of  imagina- 
tion. A  poet,  who  in  fuch  a  moment  is  confcious  of  the 
rules  of  poetry,  a  mufical  compofer  who  remembers  thofe 
of  mufic,  will  never  produce  any  thing  that  may  pleafe 
the  whole  nation,  whatever  be  the  occupation  in  which 
individuals  are  engaged.  The  moft  national  fong  that 
ever  has  been  generally  fung  throughout  a  country  is 
the  German  air,  Freut  each  des  lebens,  "  Life  let  us  che- 
riih."  The  compofer  (his  name  is  Nageli)  is  only  known 
as  the  author  of  fome  learned  mufic,  which  perhaps  will 
one  day  be  forgotten  ;  but  his  fong  will  laft  for  ever,  as 
well  as  our  famous  air  of  "  God  fave  the  king." 

In  the  fouthern  climates,  the  youth  fits  in  the  even- 
ing before  his  door  ;  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  the  air 
is  tranquil,  no  idea  of  rain  or  florin,  the  fun  is  fetting 
with  a  glow,  the  fky  produces  a  finer  blue  than  any- 
where elfe;  he  is  perhaps  awaiting  the  fair  one  who  will 
blefs  him  with  love,  oris  retracing  paft  happinefs.  What 
reafons  for  infpiration  of  rapturous  ideas  !  Words  and 
mufic  come  almoft  together.  Who  can  think  of  a  rule, 
or  count  the  fyllables  on  his  fingers  ?  and  yet  the  fong  is 
enchanting.  If  the  northern  nations  do  not  fee  their 
fun  fo  glowing,  if  their  fky  has  not  the  fame  blue,  and  if 
the  plants  do  not  exhale  the  fame  fragrance  in  their 
country,  yet  not  lefs  does  the  want  of  all  this  infpire  the 
poet  and  the  compofer,  and  produce  fimilar  effects,  al- 
though the  fiyle  of  the  compofitions  will  be  found  very 
different.  It  is  therefore  not  always  what  nations  enjoy, 
but  very  often  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  privation,  which  pro- 
duces their  fongs;  and  it  is  this  which  accounts  for  the 
melancholy  and  gloomy  caft  of  moft  of  them.  The  moft 
fertile  infpirer  of  fongs  is  Solitude.  Among  all  moun- 
tainous countries  there  will  of  courfe  be  found  fpecimens 
of  national  mufic  ;  and,  from  the  times  of  old  until  ours, 
the  fhepherds  have  not  only  invented  fongs,  but  their 
occupations  have  even  fupplied  the  theme  of  many  a 
mufical  compofition. 

It  is  for  thefe  reafons  that  any  free  and  at  the  fame 
time  commercial  nation,  where  every-body,  during  the 
day,  is  either  involved  in  the  buftle  of  his  own  or  of  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  and  where,  in  the  evening,  the 
greatinterefts  of  the  ftate  abforb  people's  minds,  and  are 
difcuffed,  will  not  have  many  national  fongs ;  and  this  is 
particularly  the  cafe  with  the  Englifh,  where,  by  the  care 
of  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  conllant  endea- 
vours to  keep  up  a  free  and  glorious  conftitution,  man 
is  almoft  conftantly  attracted,  from  his  earlieft  youth  till 
•the  laft  days  of  his  exiftence  in  this  world. 


Of  MUSICAL  NOTATION,  or  PRACTICAL 
MUSIC. 

The  intervals  of  the  mufical  fcale  are  expreffed  by  the 
feven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  but,  to  exprefs  the 
fcale  of  nature,  that  is,  a  major  fcale,  without  the  artificial 
intervention  of  flats  and  fharps,  we  muft  begin  at  C  ;  and 
our  fcale  will  be  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  and  C  repeated  to 
complete  the  octave. 

The  teachers  of  vocal  mufic  exprefs  thefe  tones  by  the 
following  fyllables : 

CDEFGABC 

Ut      re      mi     fa      fol      la       fi      Ut 

Thefe  they  fix  invariably  to  the  fame  notes  and  their 
octaves;  fo  that  a  piece  in  the  key  of  C  is  always  faid  to 
be  in  vt ;  or,  if  in  F,  it  is  called  a  piece  in  fa,  &c.  But 
fignior  Muflblini  (whofe  remarks  have  not  met  with  all 
the  attention  they  deferve)  very  judicioufly  propofes,  that 
the  key-note  of  every  piece  fliould  be  made  to  begin  with 
the  fame  fyllable,  Ut  (or  Do),  as  the  fame  intervals,  efpe- 
cially  the  femitones,  would  then  always  be  expreffed  by 
the  fame  fyllables.  The  Italians  now  ufe  Do  inftead 
of  Ut,  it  being  found  in  practice  more  convenient  to  in- 
tonate, at  leaft  in  beginning  with  a  low  note.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  folfuitig  is  now  little  ufed;  and  we  {hall 
therefore  in  all  cafes  employ  the  letters,  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
as  being  more  Ample,  more  familiar  to  Britifh  muficians, 
and  applicable  equally  to  inftrumental  and  to  vocal  mufic. 
Every  one  knows  that  mufical  notes  are  written  upon 
five  horizontal  lines,  (reckoned  from  below  upwards ;)  to 
which  are  occafionally  added  portions  of  lines  above  and 
below,  which  are  called  leger-lines ;  (from  leger,  Fr.  flight 
or  faint.) 

There  are  three  clefs.    The  bafs  or  F  clef  3i,  placed 

on  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  and  which  deter- 
mines every  note  upon  that  line  to  be  F,  the  reft  of  the 
notes  being  reckoned  upwards  or  downwards,  as  may  be 

neceffary.     The  tenor   or  C  clef  fljF,   placed  commonly 

on  the  third  line,  and  making  every  note  upon  that  line 
C,  a  fifth  above  the  former,  and  the  middle  C  upon  the 

organ  or  piano.     The  treble  or  G  clef  §5,  moftly  placed 

on  the  fecond  line,  and  every  note  on  that  line  will  then 
be  G,  a  fifth  above  C.  But,  for  vocal  mufic,  the  F  clef 
is  fometimes  placed  on  the  third  line,  and  is  then  called 
the  baritone  clef,  being  intended  for  voices  of  a  low 
pitch,  between  a  tenor  and  a  bafs.  The  C  clef  is  occa- 
fionally placed  in  four  different  pofitions  :  on  the  bottom 
line,  when  it  is  called  the  foprano  cliff,  being  the  part 
fung  by  boys  or  women,  (and  was  formerly  ufed  in  Italy 
and  Germany  for  inftrumental  mufic  inftead  of  the  treble 
clef;)  on  the  fecond  line,  when  it  is  called  mezzo-foprano, 
but  now  very  feldom  ufed  ;  on  the  third  line,  and  called 
contra-alto,  which  is  the  counter-tenor  or  higheft  men's 
voices  ;  and  on  the  fourth  line,  for  the  tenor  voices. 
Thus  in  fact  we  have  feven  clefs  ;  and  the  fame  note,  or 
found,  may  have  feven  different  pofitions,  according  to 
the  clef  placed  before  it ;  for  inftance,  each  of  the  marks 
in  Example  1.  Plate  I.  anfwers  to  the  middle  C  of  the  harp- 
fichord :  and  a  note  in  one  pofition  upon  paper  may,  in 
like  manner,  anfwer  to  every  note  or  found  in  an  octave : 
Ex.  2.  The  frequent  fhifting  of  the  C  clef  makes  the  old 
mufic  very  difficult  to  read  ;  and  it  is  ftill  the  chief  diffi- 
culty of  young  practitioners,  for  no  other  reafon  than  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  now  in  common  ufe;  but  it  would  be  as 
legible  as  the  treble  or  bafs,  if  learned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  if  pupils  were  accuftomed  to  play  favourite 
airs  in  all  kinds  of  tenor  clefs,  and  tranfpofe  by  them 
early  in  their  ftudies.  The  printing  new  editions  of  old 
authors  of  organ  and  harpfichord  pieces,  without  the  ad- 
miffion  of  tenor  clefs,  is  a  mifchievous  indulgence,  which, 
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having  precluded  the  trouble  of  learning  thefe  clefs,  ren- 
ders all  the  old  editions  of  the  bell  authors  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury unintelligible;  as  it  does  all  the  muiic  in  fcore  writ- 
ten or  printed  abroad ;  all  vocal  mufic  from  Italy,  and 
harpiichord  leffons  from  Germany  compoled  30  or  4.0 
years  ago ;  all  the  works  of  Sebaftian  Bach,  and  the  early 
productions  of  his  foil  Emanuel,  for  the  harpiichord,  of 
which  the  treble  or  right-hand  part  is  in  the  foprano  clef, 
or  tenor  on  the  firft  line.  Thefe,  however  excellent,  are 
become  totally  oblblete  and  illegible  to  all  but  regularly  - 
bred  profefibrs,  in  our  country  only. 

Example  3.  exhibits  the  general  fcale  of  notes,  includ- 
ing the  additional  keys  of  a  modern  grand  piano-forte. 
Ex.  4.  (hows  the  fcales  in  the  different  clefs,  as  ufed  in 
vocal  mulic. 

Here  every  thing  is  exhibited  in  progreilion  from  low  to 
high,  or  "  from  grave  to  acute,"  as  we  call  it.  But  a  \sry 
curious  remark  occurs  in  Dr.  Gregory's  preface  to  his 
edition  of  Euclid  :  "  As  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high, 
grave  and  low,  have  in  nature  no  neceffary  connexion,  it 
has  happened  accordingly,"  lays  Br.  G.  "that  the  more 
ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  grave  founds  as 
Jiigh,  and  acute  ones  as  low;  and  that  this  connexion  was  after- 
wards changed  to  thecontrary,  by  thelefs  ancient  Greeks, 
and  has  fince  prevailed  univerfally.  Probably  this  latter 
connexion  took  its  rife  from  the  formation  of  the  voice 
in  finging,  which  Ariftides  Quincfilianus  thus  del'cribes : 

•n  oo£vrr,s,  £77i7riAu;  7rpoi£/x£ts  :  Gravity  takes  place,  if  the 
breath  is  carried  upwards  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat,  but  acutenefs  if  it  ruflies  forth  from  the  higher 
part." 

Characters  and  Values  of  the  Notes  and  liefis. 

The  value  of  mufical  notes  is  determined  according  to 
their  degrees  of  length,  or  duration.  A  re/t  denotes  a 
degree  of  filence  equal  in  length  to  the  duration  of  the 
note  from  which  it  is  named. 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  that  the  Egyptians, 
Phcenicians,  Hebrews,  or  any  ancient  people,  who  culti- 
vated the  arts,  except  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  mu- 
iical  characters ;  and  thefe  had  no  other iymbols  of  found 
than  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which  likewife  ferved 
them  for  arithmetical  numbers  and  chronological  dates. 

As  the  notation  of  the  Greeks  was  imagined  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art  of  mufic,  when  the  flute  had  but  few 
holes,  and  the  lyre  but  few  firings,  the  fimplicity  of  ex- 
preffing  the  octave  of  any  found  by  the  fame  fign,  as  in. 
modern  mufic,  was  not  thought  of;  the  molt  ancient  and 
conftant  boundary  of  mufical  tones  having  been  the  dia- 
tefferon,  or  fourth,  the  extremes  of  which  interval  were 
fixed,  though  the  intermediate  founds  were  mutable;  and 
in  the  manner  of  tuning  thefe  confiited  the  difference  of 
intervals  in  the  feveral  genera. 

The  ancients  ufed  likewife  four  different  monofyllables 
ending  with  different  vowels,  by  way  of  folmifation,  for 
the  exercife  of  the  voice  in  finging ;  like  our  mi,  fa,  fol,  la. 
Thefe  were,  for  the  firft  note  of  each  tetrachord,  -i-a,  for 
the  fecond  tjj,  for  the  third  tu,  and  for  the  fourth,  if  it  did 
not  ferve  as  the  firft  of  the  adjoining  and  relative  tetra- 
chord, t«"  ;  but,  if  it  began  anew  tetrachord,  it  was  called 
by  the  firft  name,  ri  The  repetition  of  thefe  monofyl- 
lables is  a  further  proof  that  the  fourth  in  the  ancient 
mufic  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  a  fyftem  of  four  founds,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  hexachord  did  in  the  Guido  fcale, 
and  as  an  octave  does  for  eight  founds  in  the  more  mo- 
dern practice. 

As  the  Greeks  ufed  all  the  four-and-twenty  letters  of 
their  alphabet  for  mufical  characters,  or  fymbols  of  found ; 
and  as  their  moft  extenfive  fyftem  or  fcale  did  not  exceed 
two  octaves,  or  fifteen  founds,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  their 
fimple  alphabet  was  more  than  fufficient  to  exprefs  them  ; 
for,  their  mufic  being  at  firft  only  a  notation  of  their 
poetry,  the  rhythm,  or  air,  muft  have  been  determined 
by  the  metre  of  the  verfes,  without  the  affiftance  of  figns 
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of  proportion  peculiar  to  mufic.  But,  fuppofing  it  was 
neceflary  for  them  to  have  different  characters  to  exprefs 
the  different  feet  of  the  verfe,  it  is  certain  that  vocal  muiic 
was  in  iv>  want  of  them  ;  and  inftrumental,  being  chiefly 
vocal  mufic  played  by  inftmme'nts,  had  likewife  no  need 
ot  them,  when  the  words  were  written,  or  the  player  knew 
them  by  heart.  However,  in  order  to  multiply  thefe  cha- 
racters, the  letters  of  their  alphabet  were  fometimes  writ- 
ten-in  capitals,  and  fometimes  fmall  ;  fome  were  entire, 
fome  mutilated,  fome  doubled,  and  fome  lengthened; 
and,  beiides  thefe  ciiftinaions  in  the  form  of  the  letters, 
they  had  others  of  iituation,  fometimes  turning  them  to 
the  right,  fometimes  to  the  left;  fometimes  inverting, 
and  fometimes  placing  them  horizontally  ;  for  tnftaace, 
the  letter  gamma,  by  thefe  expedients,  ferved  to  exprefs 

feven  different  founds :    FLIpM    j  <     M       Some  of 

the  letters  were  alfo  barred,  or  accented,  in  order  to 
change  their  fymbolical  import;  and,  thefe  ftill  not  fuf- 
ficing,  they  made  the  common  grave  and  acute  accents 
ferve  as  fpeciric  mufical  notes. 

It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  long  difputed  amon°-'the 
learned,  whether  accents  were  originally  mufical  characters, 
or  marks  of  profody.  It  is  in  vain  to  let  about  determin- 
ing aqueftion  concerning  which  the  proofs  on  both  fides 
are  lb  numerous.  (See  Gaily  and  Spelman  againjl  accents, 
and  Primatt  and  Forlter  in  defence  of  them.)  Mr.  Weft 
is  firmly  of  opinion  "  that  accents  were  originally  mnficitl 
notes,  let  over  words  to  direct  the  feveral  tones  and  in- 
flexions of  the  voice,  requiiite  to  give  the  whole  fenten.ce 
its  proper  harmony  and  cadence."  (Find.  vol.  ii.)  And 
the  abbe  du  Bos,  who  frequently  by  a  peremptory  decifiort 
cuts  the  knot  of  fuch  difficulties  as  he  is  unable  to  untie, 
aliens,  without  fufficient  proof,  that,  as  poets  originally 
let  their  own  verfes,  they  placed  for  this  purpofe  a  figure, 
or  accent,  over  each  fyllable.  So  that,  according  to  this 
writer,  we  are  at  prefent  not  only  in  poffefiion  of  the 
■poetry  of  Homer,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and  Sappho,  but  their 
mufic.  Why  then  do  we  complain  of  the  total  lofs  of 
Greek  mufic  ?  But,  as  mufic  had  characters  different 
from  accents  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Terpander,  to  whom 
the  invention  is  given  by  the  Oxford  Marbles,  which 
place  this  event  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy  years  be- 
fore Chrift  ;  and,  as  accents  for  profody  are  likewife  proved 
to  be  of  high  antiquity,  it  feems  as  if  there  could  have 
been  no  neceflity  for  the  ancients  to  ufe  one  for  the 
other. 

But  it  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  though  turned,  diftorted,  and  mutilated,  fo 
many  different  ways,  were  infufficient  to  exprefs  the 
founds  of  all  the  modes  in  the  three  genera;  fo  that  re- 
courfe  was  had  to  accents,  as  the  fcale  became  more  ex- 
tended, in  order  to  augment  the  number  of  characters. 
And  Alypius,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  notes  in  the  en- 
harmonic genus,  tells  us,  that  trite  fynemmenon  is  repre- 
fented  by  beta  and  the  acute  accent ;  and  parauete  fynem- 
menon enarmonios  by  alpha  and  the  grave  accent.  This 
is  a  proof  that  the  accents  were  known  at  the  time  of 
Alypius,  and  were  then  ufed  chiefly  for  profody,  not 
muiic,  for  which  they  were  only  called  in  occaiionally. 
Indeed  they  are  mentioned  as  accentual  marks  by  writers 
of  much  higher  antiquity  than  Alypius;  for  not  only 
Cicero  and  Plutarch,  but  Ariftotle  and  Plato,  fpeak  of 
them  as  merely  regarding  the  elevation  and  depreflion  of 
the  voice  in  fpeech.  However,  in  the  early  Greek  and 
Roman  miffals,  the  mufical  characters  ufed  in  canto  fermo 
feem  to  have  been  only  lengthened  accents. 

Thefe  various  modifications  of  letters  and  accents  in 
the  Greek  notation  compofed  in  all  one  hundred  and 
twenty  different  characters,  which  were  ftill  confiderabiy 
multiplied  in  practice ;  for,  each  of  thefe  characters  ferv- 
ing  many  purpofes  in  the  vocal  as  well  as  inftrumental 
tablature  or  gammut,  and  being  changed  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  different  modes  and  genera,  as  the  names 
+  M  of 
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of  our  notes  are  changed  by  different  clefs  and  keys,  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Greek  characters  produced  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  notes!  Two  rows  of 
thefe  characters  were  ufually  placed  over  the  words  of  a 
lyric  poem;  the  upper  row  ferving  for  the  voice,  and  the 
lower  for  inftruments. 

If  we  had  not  the  teftiinony  of  all  the  Greek  writers 
•who  have  mentioned  thefe  characters,  for  their  life  and 
deftination,  it  would  be  natural  to  fuppoi'e  that  the  dou- 
ble row  of  different  letters  placed  over  each  other,  and 
above  the  words  of  a  poem,  were  intended  to  exprefs  dif- 
ferent parts,  with  refpect  to  harmony ;  as  with  us,  in  mo- 
dern muiic,  the  treble  notes  are  written  over  the  bafs,  and 
the  firft  treble  over  the  fecond  ;  but  Alypius,  who  is  ex- 
tremely minute  in  his  inftructions  concerning  the  ufe  of 
thefe  characters,  in  all  thefe  modes,  tells  us,  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  the  upper  line  of  the  notes  is  for  the  words, 
and  the  lower  for  the  lyre.  And  we  are  told,  not  only 
by  Alypius,  but  by  Gaudentius,  that,  of  the  two  rows  of 
letters  ufed  for  mufical  characters,  the  upper  is  for  the 
■words,  that  is,  to  be  Jung;  and  the  under  to  be  played.  And 
he  afterwards  proves  them  to  have  been  unifons  to  each 
other,  both  by  his  definitions  and  by  placing  them  oppofite 
to  the  fame  found  in  all  the  fcales. 

In  this  author,  the  notes  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
Lydian  mode  in  the  diatonic  genus  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order: 

77R*CPMI0r[jZEti9JlM'I 
hrLFCcjT<VNZCHjZ«AT'<' 

And  thefe  he  defines  in  fucli  a  manner  as  leaves  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  identity  of  their  fignification. 

It  is  fomewhat  ftrange  that  the  notes  for  the  voice  in 
ancient  muiic  fhould  be  placed  above  thofe  for  the  lyre, 
and  confequently  further  from  the  words.  Meibomius,  in 
his  preface,  has,  however,  given  a  curious  reafon  for  this 
cuftom,  from  a  fragment  of  Bacchius,  fenior  :  "  The  upper 
line  of  notes  is  for  the  poem,  the  lower  for  the  lyre  ;  be- 
caufe  the  mouth,  which  alone  gives  utterance  to  the 
words,  is  placed  by  nature  above  the  hands,  which  pro- 
duce tones  from  the  inftrument." 

It  is  from  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  learned  Mei- 
bomius, in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Ancient  Greek 
Muficians,  particularly  Alypius,  that  we  are  able  to  decy- 
pher  thefe  characters  ;  which,  before  his  time,  had  been 
fo  altered,  corrupted,  disfigured,  and  confounded,  by  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  tranfcribers  of  ancient 
manufcripts,that  they  were  rendered  wholly  unintelligible. 
But  yet,  fays  Dr.  Burney,  "  with  our  utmoft  ftudy,  read- 
ing, and  contemplation,  we  could  reduce  the  Greek  nota- 
tion to  no  order,  nor  afcertain  whether  it  was  to  be  read 
upwards  or  downwards." 

The  fyftem  of  modern  Greek  notation  appear  ftill  more 
complicated  and  obfcure  than  the  ancient.  The  charac- 
ters convey  nothing  to  the  mind  either  by  their  form  or 
names,  the  greateit  part  of  which  cannot  be  conftrued, 
and  the  reft  are  conftrued  to  no  purpofe.  Their  fignifi- 
cation, as  words,  does  not  point  out  their  meaning  as 
mufical  characters  ;  and  all  that  we  can  difcover  is,  that 
fome  of  them  feem  defcriptive  of  gefticulations;  fuch  as 
Kfancrfxa,  which,  perhaps,  directed  the  prieft  to  look  up, 
or  ftretch  his  hands  towards  heaven  ;  oraugo;,  which  might 
direct  him  to  make  the  fign  of  a  crofs,  or  to  carry  the 
crofs  ;  Kvyt&pu,  bending.  Indeed,  it  is  laid  that  fome  of 
thefe  characters  are  for  the  ^it^ovopLia.,  or  "  legerdemain," 
and  not  Jia  (patnv,  "  for  the  voice."  This  is  the  more 
likely,  as  the  Greek  fervice  abounds  in  gefticulations  and 
manual  dexterity. 

The  abate  Martini  was  informed,  that,  though  the 
oriental  Greeks  have  figns  for  mufical  founds  equivalent 
to  ours,  they  ling  more  by  tradition  than  fcience.  How- 
ever, the  diftinctions  for  the  duration  of  founds,  fuch  as 
our  time-table  furnifhes,  are  ftill  wanting.  The  abate 
procured  an  extract  from  a  tract  upon  the  muiic  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  written  by  Lampadarius ;  but  who  he 
was,  or  when  he  lived,  no  one  could  inform  him.    In  this 


it  appears,  that  the  characters  amount  to  more  than  fifty; 
among  which  moft  of  the  names  of  thofe  mufical  terms, 
given  by  Du  Cange,  from  a  MS.  treatife  on  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  muiic  of  the  Greeks,  are  to  be  found.  (Gloff.  Med.  et 
Inf.  Gra^citatis.)  Du  Cange,  who  has  fo  amply  collected 
and  explained  the  characters  ufed  by  the  modern  Greeks 
in  chemiftry,  botany,  aftronomy,  and  other  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  is  filent  as  to  their  mufical  notation  ;  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  acquire  any  information  on  that  fubject,  ex- 
cept that  with  which  the  abate  Martini  has  fupplied  us. 

To  infert  here  the  mufical  characters  ftill  ufed  in  the 
rituals  of  the  Greek  church  out  of  Ruffia,  and  endeavour 
to  explain  them,  will  perhaps  be  conferring  but  a  fmall 
favour  on  our  readers;  for,  from  thefcarcity  of  muiic  writ- 
ten in  fuch  characters,  fo  few  will  be  their  opportunities 
of  making  ufe  of  any  knowledge  they  may  acquirs  by  the 
ftudy  of  them,  that  it  would  be  like  learning  a  dead  lan- 
guage in  which  there  are  no  books,  or  a  living  language 
without  the  hopes  of  either  reading  or  converting  in  it. 
Thofe  readers  who  may  be  defirous  of  gratifying  them- 
felves  in  matters  of  curiofity,  may  confult  Dr.  Burney's 
Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  ii.  where  they  will  find  the  fourteen 
mufical  characters  that  occur  in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Evangelifts,  written  in  capitals  during  thefeventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth,  centuries,  though  at  prefent  they  are  wholly 
unintelligible,  even  to  the  Greeks  themfelves.  It  is  ob- 
fervable  that  the  more  ancient  the  MSS.  the  fewer  and 
more  fimple  are  the  notes:  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  has  none;  and  the  Evangelifterise 
MSS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  5785,  5598,  both  of  the 
tenth  century,  have  only  fuch  as  thofe  in  Burney,  which 
were  copied  in  Greece  by  Martini.  The  Codex  Ephrem, 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  of  the  fifth  century,  has 
likewife  the  lame  kind  of  mufical  notes  ;  and  it  is  afligned 
as  a  reafon  for  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  not  having  them, 
that  it  was  written  for  private  ufe,  not  for  the  fervice  of 
the  church. 

Kircher  undertakes  to  give  his  reader  an  idea  of  modern 
Greek  mufic  and  its  characters  ;  and  has  indeed  collected 
a  great  number  of  notes  and  their  names,  but  pretends 
not  to  furnifti  equivalents  in  the  mufic  of  the  weltem 
world.  And  to  infert  fuch  barbarous  names,  and  more 
barbarous  characters  here  without  explanation,  would  no 
more  help  to  initiate  a  ftudent  in  the  myfteries  of  Greek 
mufic,  than  the  Hebrew  or  Chinele  alphabet.  At  the  firft: 
glance  they  very  much  refemble  the  characters  ufed  in 
Cholegraphy,  an  art  invented  about  two  hundred  years 
ago  to  delineate  the  figures  and  fteps  of  dances. 

This  being  the  cafe,  we  flia.Il  puzzle  our  readers  and 
ourfelves  no  more  about  Greek  notation;  but  come  at 
once  to  (comparatively)  modern  times,  and  that  great 
era  in  muiic,  the  time-table.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  time-table  was  invented  by  Franco  of  Cologne 
about  the  year  1040.  The  characters  which  he  ufed  were 
perhaps  more  ancient,  though  Marchetto  da  Padoua,  who 
wrote  in  the  year  1274.,  cites  him  as  "  the  inventor  of  the 
four  firft  mufical  characters."  Thefe  ancient  mufical  notes 
were  the  maxima,  or  large,  the  long,  the  breve,  and  the 
femibreve.  Thus  the  fhorteft  of  the  ancient  notes  cor- 
refponded  with  the  lengeftof  the  modern  notation ;  for  the 
femibreve  is  the  longeft  note  at  prefent  in  ufe  ;  the  minim 
the  next ;  the  crotchet  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  demi- 
femiquaver,  which  is  the  fhorteft  note.  The  length  of 
each  reft  follows  in  the  fame  decrealing  proportion  ;  and 
the  characters,  ancient  and  modern,  are  exhibited  at  one 
view  in  Ex.  5. 

The  firft  notes  in  the  old  time-table  had  no  tails  till 
the  minim  was  invented,  which  had  a  tail  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  the  femibreve,  as  the  crotchet  had  a  black 
head  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  minim,  of  which  the  head 
is  white, and  the  quaver  a  hook  to  the  tail,  to  diftinguifli  it 
from  the  crotchet,  of  which  the  tail  was  ftraight, Sec. 

A  dot  added  to  any  note  makes  it  half  as  long  again. 
A  double  dot  makes  the  firft  dot  half  as  long  again. 

Other  Characters  ufed  in  Mufic.  —  A  fharp  ^<  raifes  a 
note  one  femitone,  or  half-tone.    A  flat  b  lowers  a  note 
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one  femitone.  A  natural  iq ,  takes  off  a  (harp  or  flat.  The 
double  (harp  :§£:&  or  X  rail'es  a  note  two  femitones.  The 
double  flat  5  b  >  lowers  a  note  two  femitones.  The  flur  "'  "> ' 
denotes  that  the  notes  it  eoraes  over  are  to  be  connected 
in  playing  as  much  as  poffible.  Little  dots  or  fhort 
ftrokes  over  the  notes,  are  called  Staccato,  and  fignif'y 
the  reverie,  or  that  every  note  is  to  be  played  as  dif- 
tinct  as  poflible.  The  paufe  m  denotes  a  (hort  ceffa- 
tion  of  found,  in  order  afterwards  to  proceed  with 
more  effeft.  "§-  for  Jegno,  is  ufed  for  a  mark  of  refer- 
ence. The  bar  divides  notes  when  they  amount  to  a 
certain  value.  See  the  word  Bar,  vol.  ii.  p.  703  and  p.  301 
of  this  article.  The  double  bar  divides  pieces  into 
feftions  or  parts,  and  denotes  a  conclufion.  Repeats, 
•  "'  '  ,or  •S-'ta'te  place  firft  from  the  beginning,  after- 
wards from  the  right  of  the  dotted  bar.  The  refts  for 
bars  will  be  feen  at  Ex.  6.  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  number  of  bars  reft  is  more  ulually  marked  with 
figures  on  the  lines. 

Of  Time. — Time  regulates  the  duration  of  mufical 
founds;  and  divides  their  notes  by  bars,  when  they  amount 
to  a  given  value.  Time  is  either  common  or  triple:  in 
the  firft  we  count  2,  4,  or  8,  in  every  bar  ;  in  the  laft,  we 
count  3  or  6. 

ComnumTime  contains  one  femibreve,  two  minims,  four 
crotchets,  eight  quavers,  or  their  value,  in  every  bar. 
This  time  is  known  by  a  femicircle,  or  (J,  placed  at  the 
beginning,  after  the  clef,  as  in  Ex.  7. 

The  barred  femicircle  is  ufed  to  denote  a  quicker 
movement,  and  is  called  alia  breve,  becaufe  it  was  for- 
merly with  one  breve  in  a  bar.  Ex.  8.  This  is  now  com- 
monly written  with  one  femibreve  in  a  bar,  by  dividing 
thofe  of  the  alia  breve  into  halves,  as  at  Ex.  9. 

All  other  meafures  are  marked  by 'figures  placed  one 
over  the  other.  The  figure  2  above  the  figure  4,  in  Ex. 
10.  indicates  2  crotchets  or  one  minim  in  a  bar,  and  is 
called  half-time. 

The  moft  ufual  meafures  exprefled  by  figures  placed 
fracf  ion-wife  at  the  beginning,  are  (hown  at  Ex.  11.  where 
the  upper  figure  may  be  called  the  numerator,  being  the 
number  of  parts  contained  in  a  bar;  the  lower  one  the 
denominator,  or  how  many  notes  conttitute  a  femibreve  ; 
2  fignifies  minims,  4,  crotchets,  8  quavers,  &c.  and  there- 

fore  3  fignifies  three  minims,  3  three  crotchets,  I  three 
2     °  4  S 

quavers,  &c.    Thefe  are  the  three  fpecies  of  triple  time; 

namely,  three  minims  in  a  bar;  as  at  A  ;  three  crotchets, 

as  at  B;  and  three  quavers,  as  at  C. 

When  two  bars  of  three  crotchets,  or  of  three  quavers, 
are  united  in  one,  by  the  omiffion  of  a  bar,  the  time  is 
called  compound  common  time :  common,  becaufe  every  mea- 
lure  is  equally  divided;  and  compound,  becaufe  each  half 
is  a  fingle  meafure  of  triple.  Compound  common  time 
has  three  fpecies  in  ufe:  fix  crotchets  in  a  bar,  as  at  D; 
fix  qxiavers,  as  at  E  ;  twelve  quavers,  as  at  F." 

Compound  Triple  Time  is  formed  by  dividing  the  mea- 
fures of  fimple  triple  into  nine  parts:  thus,  three  minims 
divided  into  nine  crotchets,  as  at  C  ;  three  crotchets 
divided  into  nine  quavers,  as  at  H ;  and  three  quavers 
divided  into  nine  femiquavers,  as  at  I. 

A  fpecies  of  time,  containing  five  crotchets  in  a  bar, 
has  been  ufed  by  Mr.  Baumgarten  with  good  efteft. 

Of  Graces. — The  old  Englifli  graces,  as  publilhed  by 
Simpfon,  (Divifion-Viol,  1667.)  were  divided  into  two 
dalles,  the  fmoothed  and  thelhaked  graces.  Inthefirlt  clafs 
v.-erethe  beat,  backfall,  double  backfall,  elevation,  fp ringer, 
and  cadent;  in  the  fecond,  were  the  (haked  backfall,  clofe 
fhake,  fhaked  beat,  (naked  elevation,  fliaked  cadent,  and 
double  relilh.  But,  as  thefe  are  now  obfolete,  we  (hall 
proceed  to  the  modern  graces,  as  exemplified  on  Plate  II. 
Showing  how  they  are  marked,  and  how  played. 

The  graces  of  melody  are,  the  appoggiatuia,  the  (hake, 
the  turn,  the  mordente,  the  beat,  the  acciaccatura,  the 


(lide,  and  the  fpring.    The  chief  ornaments  of  harmony 
are,  the  arpeggio,  the  tremolo,  and  the  tremando. 

The  hppdggiatura  is  a  {mall  note-placed  before  a  large 
one,  from  which  it  generally  borrows  half  the  value,  and 
always  occurs  on  the  accented  part  of  the  bar.  See  Ex. 
ii.  Sometimes,  however,  the  appoggiatura  is  only  one 
quarter  of  the  note  it  precedes,  as  at  13. 

When  a  fmall  note  follows  a  larger,  and  depends  upon 
that  for  its  time,  it  is  called  the  after-note,  and  occurs  on 
the  unaccented  part  of  the  bar.     Ex.  14. 

The  Jhake  confifts  of  a  quick  alternate  repetition  of  the 
note  above,  with  that  over  which  the  mark  is  placed  ;  and 
commonly  ends  with  a  turn  from  the  note  below.  It 
begins,  according  to  Handel  and  Baumgarten,  with  the 
lower  note.  Ex.  15.  Some  begin  the  (hake  with  the  upper 
note  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  laying  the  accent  on  the  wrong 
place. 

The  turn  employs  the  note  above,  and  that  below;  and 
is  introduced  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  time  al- 
lowed. Ex.  16.  The  turn  on  dotted  notes  is  in  frequent  ufe, 
and  is  generally  placed  over  the  dot,  fo  as  to  terminate  the 
note.  A  (harp  placed  over  the  turn  requires  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  half-note  below.  Ex.  17.  The  inverted  turn, 
Ex.  18.  begins  with  the  note  below. 

The  mordente,  or  tranfient  (hake,  is  marked  by  Baum- 
garten like  a  common  (hake,  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  other 
authors  thus,  v\     See  Ex.  19. 

The  beat  is  generally  made  at  the  diftance  of  the  femi- 
tone below.  Ex.  20.  In  the  acciaccatura,  or  half-beat, 
the  inferior  note  is  (truck  only  once,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  principal  note,  but  is  immediately  quitted.  This 
is  frequently  ufed  on  the  organ,  and  particularly  in  the 
bafs.  It  may  in  fome  few  inftances  be  found  on  the  femi- 
tone above,  taken  as  a  flat.  Ex.  21.  The  German  beat 
confifts  of  two  fmall  notes,  which  form  a  (kip,  and  defcend 
one  degree  upon  the  principal  note.  Ex.  22. 

Thejlide  confifts  of  two  fmall  notes,  which  move  by 
degrees.  Ex.  23.  The  fpring'  confifts  of  two  fmall  notes, 
like  the  mordente,  but  very  diftincf.  Ex.  24. 

The  tremolo  is  the  reiteration  of  one  note  of  the  chord  ; 
the  tremando,  a  general  (hake  of  the  whole  chord ;  and 
the  arpeggio,  an  imitation  of  the  harp,  by  the  ftriking 
the  notes  of  the  chord  in  quick  and  repeated  fucceflion. 

Of  Fingering. — As  it  is  our  intention  to  make  this 
treatife  very  ufeful  to  young  practitioners  on  the  organ  and 
piano,  we  (hall  fubjoin  to  thefe  rudiments  a  few  directions 
as  to  the  pofition  of  the  hands  on  the  keys,  with  fome 
examples  to  facilitate  the  fingering  of  different  paflages  ; 
for  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  to  a  beginner  than 
to  acquire  at  the  outfet  a  fteady  and  judicious  mode  of 
fingering. 

Rameau  has  condefcended,  in  his  laft  work,  "  Code  de 
Mufique,"  to  place  the  young  mufician's  hands  on  the- 
keys,  and  to  regulate  the  fingers  ;  but  the  bufinefs  feems 
to  have  been  better  done  by  Couperin.  RoufTeau  ex- 
cludes the  ufe  of  the  right  thumb,  which  is  an  erroneous 
precept.  Rameau's  fingering  is  the  old  French  method, 
which  has  been  long  abandoned.  Couperin  was  the  firft 
who  treated  the  fubjeft  with  intelligence,  in  1717  ;  and, 
though  his  compoiitions,  for  which  the  rules  were  given, 
have  long  fince  been  thrown  aiide  and  forgotten,  moft  of 
his  rules  are  ftill  good  for  mufic  of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  advifes  parents  to  place  their  children  under  an  intel- 
ligent matter,  at  fix  or  (even  years  old ;  and  prefcribes  not 
only  the  manner  of  placing  the  hands  on  the  keys,  but 
the  carriage  of  the  perfon.  The  height  of  the  feat,  if 
allowed  to  fit  at  fo  early  an  age,  (hould  be  fuch  as  would 
place  the  vvrifts  on  a  level  with  the  keys;  the  fingers 
(hould  be  curved  fo  as  to  be  all  of  the  lame  length,  fo 
as  that  each  (hould  cover  a  key.  Something  (hould  be 
placed  under  the  feet  of  .very  young  ftudents,  to  prevent 
them  from  hanging  ioo(e  in  the  air,  and  to  fupport  their 
frame  in  a  juft  equilibrium;  and  this  fupport  (hould  be 
diminilhed  in  proportion  to  their  growth.  The  diftance 
at  which  a  peribn  of  maturer  age  (hould  fit  from  the  in- 
itrument  (hould  be  about  nine  inches,  and  lefs  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  fhort  arms  of  children.  They  fhould  place 
themfelves  in  the  middle  of  the  keys,  in  as  natural  and 
eafy  a  pofture  as  poffible  ;  the  knees  not  too  clofe,  and  the 
feet  even.  GreaJ  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the  counte- 
nance of  children,  that  no  grimace  or  appearance  of  diffi- 
culty mould  be  vilible,  and  become  habitual,  which 
would  be  attended  to  by  ftanders-by  more  than  the  muiic 
that  is  performing,  however  good  and  well  executed.  M. 
Couperin  even  advifes  a  glafs  to  be  placed  on  the  defk  of 
the  young  performers,  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous, 
that  they  may  correct  themfelves.'  The  time  or  meafure 
fhould  never  be  marked  by  the  head,  feet,  or  the  whole 
perfon,  which  is  unbecoming  and  conftrued  into  affecta- 
tion. Even  in  counting  the  time  it  fhould  be  done  in  a 
whilper,  or  elfe  it  tends  to  prevent  the  ear  from  having 
any  (hare  in  the  performance.  The  fingers  fhould  be  f'uf- 
pended  as  near  the  keys  as  poffible,  and  all  the  force 
fhould"  come  from  the  upper  joints,  not  from  the  weight 
of  the  hand,  which  would  be  heavy  and  thumping.  Shakes, 
beats,  and  trills,  in  all  keys,  muff  be  early  practifed  with 
both  hands  extremely  flow,  and  quickened  by  degrees  ;  as 
muft  be  the  exercifes  for  each  hand.  See  the  examples  here- 
after given.  The  weak  fingers  of  both  hands,  that  is,  the 
third  finger  and  the  little  finger,  muft  be  very  much  ex- 
ercifed,  to  make  them,  if  pofiible,  equally  brilliant  with 
the  others.  Chords,  if  the  hands  are  well  placed  on  the  in- 
ftrument,  are  perhaps  the  heft  rules  for  fingering ;  for,  if 
the  notes  can  be  well  and  ealily  {truck  together,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  breaking  them  into  pafTages.  In  prac- 
ticing quick  pafTages,  the  fingers  fhould  be  lifted  up  with 
a  fpring,  and  not  allowed  to  hang  on  the  keys  till  wanted 
again,  uniefs  in  arpeggioing  chords,  or  in  pafTages  of  ex- 
preffion.  In  the  firft  practice  of  a  (hake,  in  order  to  keep 
the  wrift  quiet,  place  the  thumb  on  the  5th,  4th,  or  3d 
below,  and  keep  the  fingers  that  are  unoccupied  as  tran- 
quil as  poffible.  Couperin  was  the  firft,  we  believe,  who 
made  it  a  rule  for  his  fcholars  never  to  play  two  notes 
together  with  the  fame  finger,  uniefs  in  repeating  chords. 

The  art  of  fingering  will  be  found  chiefly  to  depend 
on. a  right  management  of  the  thumb.  In  the  natural 
key,  and  in  every  key  where  there  are  from  one  to  five 
fharps,  the  right  thumb  muft  be  placed,  in  afcending,  on 
the  key-note,  and  on  the  fourth  of  the  key.  As  pieces 
of  muiic  modulate  into  a  variety  of  keys,  the  fcho- 
lar  may  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  key-note  ;  but  atten- 
tion to  the  order  in  which  the  fharps  occur,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it.  The  fharps  proceed  by 
fifths  upwards.  The  following  is  the  fcale  of  the  fharps  : 
F.  C.  G.  D.  A.  Every  new  fharp,  according  to  the  or- 
der of  the  fcale,  is  the  fharp  feventh,  or  half  a  tone 
below  the  key-note.  Thus  F  fharp  denotes  the  key  of  G. 
C  fharp  the  key  of  D,  Sec.  When  an  afcending  paffage  is 
terminated  by  the  key-note,  the  thumb  will  be  unnecef- 
fary ;  and  this  will  form  almoft  the  only  exception  to  the 
above  general  rule. 

In  defcend'nig,  in  every  key  from  one  to  five  fharps,  the 
third  finger  muft  be  placed  on  the  laft  fharp.  Wliich  laft 
fharp,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  immediately  follows 
the  key-note.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give 
one  fcale  of  each  kind.     See  Ex.  25. 

If  a  paffage  fhould  terminate  on  the  laft  fharp,  the  firft 
finger  muft  be  ufed  ;  if  it  defcends  one  note  lower  than 
the  laft  fharp,  the  fecond  will  ferve. 

To  afcend  with  the  right  hand  where  there  are  flats, 
place  the  thumb  on  C  and  on  F.  This  rule  is  without 
exception.  In  defcending  with  the  right  hand  on  flat 
keys,  place  the  third  finger  on  B  flat,  and  the  fecond  on 
E  flat.     Ex.  26. 

In  afcending  with  the  left  hand  in  the  key  of  C  and  F, 
major  and  minor,  and  in  every  key  from  one^to  four 
fharps,  begin  with  the  little  finger;  and,  after  the  thumb, 
place  the  feco:.J  finger  on  the  fixth  note  of  the  fcale, 
and  the  third  on  the  fecond  of  the  fcale.  In  defcend- 
ing with  the  left  hand  in  the  keys  of  C  and  F,  major  and 
minor,  and  in  keys  from  one  to  four  fharps,  place  the 
thumb  on  the  key-note,  and  the  fifth  of  the  key.  The  fifth 
,yi  defcending  is  the  fourth  note  from  the  key.    Ex.  27. 


To  afcend,  with  the  left  hand  on  major  keys  where 
there  are  flats,  place  the1  fecond  finger  on  the  key-note, 
and  the  third  finger  on  the  fourth  note.  In  defcending, 
place  the  thumb  after  the  key-note,  and  after  the  fourth 
note  (i.  e.  on  the  third  of  the  key).     Ex.  28. 

When  pailages  are  interfperfed  with  turns,  inverfions, 
and  zig-zag  progreffions,  the  regular  order  of  fingering 
ceafes,  and  fome  contrivance  is  necelfary,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  pafTages.  If  you  are  obftructed  by  a 
turn  or  other  variation  from  the  regular  progreffion,  place 
the  third  finger  after  the  thumb  in  defcending  repeatedly 
till  you  are  brought  to  the  right  pofition  ;  and  vice  verfa 
for  the  left  hand  in  afcending.  It  is  often  necelfary  to 
fkip  a  finger  in  defcending,  and  to  pafs  the  firft  finger  in 
afcending.  In  pafTages  of  turns,  begin  with  the  fecond 
finger  and  end  with  the  thumb,  provided  the  paffage 
afcend*  afterwards.  If  the  turn  follows  a  defcending 
paffage,  begin  with  the  thumb,  and  let  the  third  finger 
follow.     Ex.  29. 

In  pafi'ages  afcending  or  defcending  by  thirds,  we  have 
inferted,  at  Ex.  30.  the  different  modes  of  fingering  by 
Duffec  and  Clementi.  With  the  left  hand  the  rules  are 
reverfed.  The  fingering  of  the  .chromatic  fcale,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  matters,  will  be  found  at  Ex.  31. 

Thefe-few  examples,  provided  attention  be  given  to 
the  general  directions  which  accompany  them,  will  be 
found  fufficient  to  enable  the  learner  to  finger  moft  paf- 
fages  that  may  occur,  and  to  form,  by  analogy,  additional 
rules  for  himl'elf ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  lay  down  rules 
fuited  to  every  cafe  in  tile  vaft  variety  of  modulation  from 
one  key  to  another. 

An.Irifh  profefibr  has,  however,  recently  undertaken 
to  accomplifh  all  this,  and  much  more,  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance.  Mr.  Logier's  patent  chiroplaji,  or  hand-di- 
rector, includes  an  apparatus  for  confining  the  wrifts, 
and  every  leparate  finger,  in  their  proper  places ;  by  means 
of  which  a  right  pofition  of  the  hands  muft  be  obtained 
from  the  firft,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  afterwards  loft. 
Mr.  L.  has  alio  made  fome  other  improvements  in  the 
method  of  teaching  young  beginners;  of  the  excellence 
of  which  he  is  fo  well  convinced,  that  he  anticipates  the 
jealoufy  of  profeffors  againft  them,  and  replies  to  their 
fuppofed  lamentations  :  "  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
fuccefs  of  my  plan,  that  the  majority  of  the  profeffion 
would  oppofe  it,  becaufe  it  aimed  to  do  that  by  infalli- 
ble mechanical  means,  which  is  now  done  by  a  long  pro- 
cefs  of  inftruction,  and  would  therefore  tend  to  diminilh 
the  necelfary  call  for  their  attendance.  But  no  argument 
can  be  lefs  founded  than  this  ;  for,  though  this  plan 
greatly  diminiihes  the  moft  tedious  part  of  profeffioual 
labour,  it  mult  manifeftly  have  the  effect  of  enlarging  the 
fphere  of  inftruction,  by  giving  fo  much  greater  induce- 
ment to  the  public  to  ftudy  the  piano-forte,  when  the  ac- 
quirement of  execution  on  that  inftrument  is  fo  mate- 
rially facilitated.  By  the  common  mode  of  tuition,  how 
many  tedious  hours  muft  the  pupil  and  mailer  wade 
through,  before  any  thing  like  a  proper  difpofition  of  the 
hand  is  obtained !  and  how  perpetually  mult  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fcholar  be  called  from  the  more  important 
matter  of  his  ftudies  to  the  irregularities  and  awkward  po- 
fition of  his  fingers  !  The  impediments  arifing  from  this 
caufe  are  often  fo  great,  that  children  are  quite  difheart- 
ened,  and  give  up  the  deiire  of  playing  altogether ;  or 
the  mafter,  for  fear  of  loling  his  fcholar,  permits  him  to 
run  into  habits  which  are  fatal  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
proper  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  method 
now  prefented  to  the  public,  the  hand  and  arm  of  the 
fcholar,  though  in  polTeffion  of  full  liberty  for  proper  ac- 
tion, are  totally  reftrained  from  all  undue  motion  ;  the 
fingers  are  made  to  act  in  a  manner  fo  as  to  give  a  regular 
force  to  each  note,  and  the  mind  is  left  entirely  free  to 
direct  its  attention  exclufively  to  the  muiic.  By  this 
means,  that  incefTant  glancing  of  the  eye  from  the  keys  to 
the  book,  and  from  the  book  to  the  keys,  obfervable  in 
the  greater  part  of  performers,  is  entirely  prevented  ;.and, 
at  the  fame  time  that  a  perfection  of  execution  is  obtained, 
an  umifual  eafe  in  reading  muiic  is  acquired,  .  It  is  plain 
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from  this,  that,  fo  far  from  being  of  difadvantage  to 
teachers,  this  plan  will  enable  them  to  advance  their  pu- 
pils much  more  rapidly;  and  give  them  that  time  for  the 
formation  of  tafte,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  more  difficult 
fpecies  of  compofition,  which  would  otherwiie  be  un- 
avoidably loft,  both  to  their  pupils  and  themfelves,  in 
the  moft  weariiome  drudgery.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
doubted  but  that  manifeft  improvement  would  be  more 
likely  to  induce  parents  to  perfevere  in  obtaining  inftruc- 
tion  for  their  children,  and  children  to  perfevere  in  their 
ftudies,  than  embarraflfnents  at  every  ftep,  and  fcarcely 
any  appearance  of  progrefs  after  repeated  left'ons  ?  And 
5s  it  not  obvious  to  experience,  that,  wherever  real  facility 
is  held  out  for  improvement  in  agreeable  but  difficult  ac- 
complishments, there  is  an  infinitely  greater  number  de- 
iirous  of  dedicating  their  time  to  them,  than  when  the 
moft  dispiriting  obltacles  lie  in  their  way  ?  Is  it  not  alfo 
an  infult  to  the  underftanding  and  honefty  of  a  profeffor, 
to  fuppofe  him  more  interefted  in  retarding  the  progrefs 
of  his  pupils  than  in  advancing  them,  when  the  com- 
moneft  intellect  cannot  but  be  aware  that  fame  and  con- 
fequent  profit  depend  on  ability  to  produce  able  fcholars, 
and  not  on  throwing  hindrances  in  the  way  of  talent,  and 
totally  difcouraging  timidity?" 

We  are  now  to  defcribe  the  Chiroplaft. — The  firft  part 
of  the  apparatus   is   called  the  gamut-board.     This  is  an 
oblong  board,  which  on  one  fide  has  drawn  upon  it  two 
ftaves  of  five  lines  each  ;  one  for  the  treble,  and  the  other 
for  the  bafs ;  which  being  placed  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano-forte,  each  note  will  be  over  its  correfponding  key. 
The  other  fide  of  the  gamut-board  reprefents  the  chro- 
matic and  enharmonic  fcales.     The  fecond  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  the  pofition-frame,  which  confifts  of  two  pa- 
rallel rails,  extending  from  one  extremity  of  the  keys  to 
the  other  ;  to  the  ends  of  thefe  are  fixed  two  check-pieces, 
which,  by  means  of  a  brafs  rod  and  extending-fcrew,  are 
attached  to  the  inftruinent.     The  rails  mult  be  adjufted 
fo  as  to  admit  the  hands  of  the  pupil  paffing  between  them 
nearly  as  far  as  the  wrifts,  being  fo  regulated  as  to  prevent 
any  perpendicular  motion  of  the  hands,  though  Suffici- 
ently  wide  to  allow  a  free  horizontal  movement  when  re- 
quired.    The  finger-guides  are  two  movable  brafs  plates, 
with  five  diviiions,  through  which  the  thumb  and  four 
fingers  are  introduced.     Thefe  divifions  corref'pond  per- 
pendicularly with  the  keys  of  the  inftrument,  and  may  be 
moved  to  any  fituation  by  means  of  the  brafs  rods.  To  each 
finger-guide  will  be  found  attached  a  brafs  wire,  called  the 
ivrijl- guide,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  wrift  being 
inclined    outwards,    which   would   dilplace   the   thumb. 
"  By  an  early  and  frequent  ufe  of  this  apparatus,"  fays 
the  inventor,  "  it  is  evident  that  the  learner  mvft  become 
habituated  to  a  proper  pofition  ot  the  body,  and  a  graceful 
motion  of  the  anus ;  and  the  fingers  mvjl  acquire  an  in- 
dependent motion,  and  equality  of  power,  rarely  accom- 
plished by  other  means." 

The  above  account  is  from  the  "  Companion  to  the 
Chiropiaft,"  published  by  Mr.  Logier  in  Dublin  and  in 
London  about  the  year  1814.  The  fame  work  contains 
the  ground-work  of  his  method  of  instruction,  with  Am- 
ple left'ons  adapted  to  the  progreffive  improvement  of  the 
pupils.  The  "  Sequel  to  the  Companion,"  published  in 
1816,  comprifes  a  feries  of  left'ons  compofed  on  thofe  ori- 
ginal fubjects,  contrived  fo  as  to  be  played  either  alone 
as  diftinft  left'ons,  or  in  full  concert  with  others,  being 
grounded  on  the  fame  fucceftion  of  harmonies  ;  the  varia- 
tions embracing  nearly  every  defcription  of  paSTage.  At 
his  mufical  academy  in  Dublin  the  author  "  makes  ufe, 
in  one  room,  of  four  Square  piano-fortes,  two  grand  ditto, 
two  harpfichords,  and  a  fmali  organ,  the  latter  to  fupport 
the  harmony  by  fuftaining  the  chords."  One  or  two  pu- 
pils are  placed  at  the  fame  time  at  each  inftrument.  By 
playing  together  the  different  left'ons  adapted  to  their  ca- 
pacities, a  complete  (IriSh)~band  is  formed,  capable,  it  is 
Said,  ot  great  effect.  The  original  fubjects  in  the  former 
work  are  here  written  in  fmall  notes,  with  the  variations 
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in  a  larger  character  underneath.  To  execute  the  latter, 
particularly  thofe  with  crpfs-hands,  it  fhould  feem  that 
the  chiroplaft  with  all  its  paraphernalia  muft  be  taken  oft". 
Mr.  Logier,  having  fully  eftablilhed  his  fyftem  in  Ire- 
land, and  having  been  joined  by  Mr.  Webbe,  a  member 
of  the  Rhilharmonic  Society,  proceeded  to  London,  and 
invited  the  members  of  that  fociety  to  an  examination  of 
the  pupils  taught  upon  the  new  fyftem.  After  fome  tri- 
fling bickerings  and  dilputes  about  form,  an  examination 
of  Mr.  Webbe's  pupils  and  his  own  was  entered  upon, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  committee  of  fourteen  members  of 
that  fociety,  and  feveral  other  very  eminent  profeflbrs 
and  amateurs,  on  the  17th  of  November  lalt,  (1817.)  The 
committee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  had  very  properly 
informed  Mr.  Logier,  "  that  they  had  agreed  not  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  the  new  fyftem  at  the  moment,  but  that 
after  the  examination  they  would  meet  and  confult  toge- 
ther." 

Mr.  Logier  has  juft  published  (Jan.  181S.)  "  An  Au- 
thentic Aecountof  the  Examination,"  from  which  we  mail 
make  an  extract  or  two.   "  Mr.  Webbe's  pupils,  who  were 
entirely  beginners  upon  my  fyftem  of  inftruction,  were  firft 
brought  forward.     Of  thefe  children,  the  longeft  learners 
were  of  betwixt  four  and  five  months  only,  the  full  date 
of  Mr.  W's  eftablifhment ;  and  others  of  leis  than  two. 
While  thefe  were  engaged  in  playing  the  early  leflbns  in 
the  Chiroplaft,  my  own  pupils,  who  were  alfo  entirely 
beginners  in  my  academy,  from  the  date  of  its.  eftablifh- 
ment,  viz.  two  years  and  a  half,  performed  correfponding 
leflbns  of  confiderable  advancementand  execution.   Thefe 
performances  were  received  by  the  committee,  generally, 
with  every  apparent  teftimony  of  entire  fatisfact  ion.    This 
difplay  of  fatisfaction,   was  however,   greatly  enlarged, 
when  even  thefe  early  ftudents  in  Mr.  Webbe's  academy 
came  to  the  exhibition  of  their  acquirements  in  theory  ; 
viz.  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  all 
the  keys,  even  to  the  full  extent  of  the  double-Sharp  and 
double-flat  mode  ;  a  perfect:  knowledge  of  the  conftru£Hon 
of  the  fcale,  proved  by  the  ready  infertion  of  all  the  femi- 
tones  in  their  proper  places ;  a  prompt  decifion  upon  what 
Sharps  or  flats,  or  double  fliarps  or  flats,  were  neceifary  to 
the  formation  of  the  major  chord  upon  any  given  bafs,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  this  little  exhibition  of  Mr.  Webbe's  pupils, 
he  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  various  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,for  having  brought  about,  by  my  plan 
of  inftruction,  a  degree  of  attainment  in  theory  quite  un- 
precedented for  children  fo  young,  and  who  had  learned 
fo  fhort  a  time.     I  received,  at  the  fame  time,  many  grati- 
fying compliments  upon   thefe  early  and  extraordinary 
reiults  of  my  procefs.     The  children  then  returned  for  a 
while  their  little  concert,  in  the  fame  order  as  before  ; 
Mr.  Webbe's  pupils  playing  their  moft  advanced  leflbns, 
wherein  it  appeared  that  thofe  who  had  learned  longeft, 
viz.  betwixt  four  and  five  months,  had  already  difmifl'ed 
the  chiroplaft.   Here  ended  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Webbe's 
pupils. 

"  I  now  broughtforward  my  own  pupils  alone,  to  dif- 
play their  advancement  in  the  theory  of  mufic.  Their 
firft  eflay  was  to  connect  together  all  the  major  and  minor 
keys,  with  their  beft  arrangement  of  progreflion  ;  which 
having  written  fo  rapidly  and  correctly  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, as  to  convince  the  committee  that  they  were  equally 
ready  to  write  them  throughout ;  they  proceeded  without 
delay  to  play  them  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  twelve 
keys.  I  wrote  next,  for  their  exercife,  the  afcending 
fcale;  requiring  them  to  fet  to  it  inverted  baftes,  and  to 
harmonife  it  throughout.  Having  done  this,  firft,  in  fim- 
ple  chords,  they  afterwards  added  fundamental  Sevenths, 
wherever  they  were  admiflible,  and  then  further  varied 
the  harmonies  by  forming  diflbnances  in  fufpenfion.  I 
then  fet  for  them  the  defcending  fcale  in  the  bafs,  requir- 
ing them  to  proceed  in  harmoniling  it  through  the  fame 
ftages  as  before,  of  firft  letting  the  fimple  chords,  after- 
wards adding  the  fundamental  fevenths,  and  lattly,  in- 
troducing diflbnances  by  fufpenfion.  Thofe  who  have 
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frequently  feen  thefe  and  other  children,  in  my  academy, 
performing  exercifes  upon  theoretical  proportions,  will 
be  aware  how  very  far  their  ability  exceeds  any  thing  that 
was  required  of  them  upon  this  occafion,  time  not  admit- 
ting a  further  advance.  Their  readinefs  and  facility,  how- 
ever, in  performing  the  above  exercifes — their  clevernefs 
and  adroitnefs  in  correcting  accidental  errors,  pointed 
out  to  them  either  by  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  or  by 
rnyfelf — and  the  introducing,  in  many  inftances,  changes 
from,  and  improvements  upon,  the  firft  form  in  which 
they  had  fet  any  harmony  ; — thefe  evidences,  I  fay,  of  po- 
fitive  knowledge,  fo  obvioufly  exceeding  any  anticipation 
that  the  committee  had  formed,  drew  forth  from  the  great 
body  of  them  loud  and  reiterated  burfts  of  the  molt  ge- 
nuine applaufe.  For  one  ftrong  evidence  of  this  fact,  I 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  one  of  the  committee, Mr.  Griffin, 
■who,  in  the  honeft  expreffion  of  his  admiration,  happen- 
ing to  be  fomewhat  more  vociferous  than  the  reft,  re- 
ceived from  his  more  wary  neighbour  a  gentle  jerk  of  the 
ileeve,  accompanied  by  a  hint  that  there  was  to  be  no  ap- 
plaufe  ;  to  which  Mr.  Griffin  i'uddenly  replied,  with  a 
warmth  highly  creditable  to  his  candour,  By  G — •,  I 
can't  fupprefs  my  feelings." 

But  of  this  applaufe,  where  it  had  been  agreed  "  there 
was  to  be  no  applaufe,"  more  was  made  than  the  circum- 
ftances  would  juftify;  and  it  was  rumoured  in  the  newf- 
papers,  that  the  committee  had  given  an  unqualified  ap- 
probation to  the  fyftem.  The  Philharmonic  Society  there- 
fore now  thought  themfelves  called  upon  to  publiih  the 
opinion  which, upon  the  reprefentation  of  their  committee, 
they  had  really  formed.  This  they  did  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"  Saturday,  2zd  Nov.  1817. 

Philharmonic  Society. — A  report  being  in  circula- 
tion that  this  fociety  have  examined  into  and  approved 
of  a  new  fyftem  of  mufical  education  ;  it  is  judged  expe- 
dient to  apprife  the  public,  that,  though  feveral  members 
of  this  body  did  attend  an  exhibition  of  fome  pupils  in- 
ftrucfed  by  a  new  method,  and  that  though  they  were 
pleafed  with  the  alacrity  and  obliging  attention  of  the 
pupils,  and  manifefted  that  feeling  by  the  ufual  mode  of 
applauie  ;  yet  they  in  no  way  exprelfed  their  approbation 
of  any  part  of  the  fyftem  that  claims  the  merit  of  origi- 
riality  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  almoft  unanimouily  agreed 
in  an  opinion  by  no  means  favourable  to  either  the 
principles  or  pracl  ice  of  the  novel  mode  of  inftruction 
now  attempted  to  be  introduced.  By  order  of  the  fociety  ; 
W.  Watts,  Secretary." 

Mr.  Logier,  however,  confoles  himfelf  with  producing 
letters  of  the  warmeft  commendation  from  feveral  of  the 
moft  eminent  of  the  profeffion,  as  Clementi,  Cramer, 
Welley,  and  Kalkbrenner,  which  laft  has  fmce  joined 
him  ;  and  he  informs  us,  in  a  note,  that  "  there  are  now 
eftablifhed,  upon  this  fyftem  of  inftruftion,  twenty-eight 
academies." 

We  have  done  Mr.  Logier  full  and  ample  juftice,  by 
ftating  the  effect  of  his  fyftem  upon  the  performance  of 
his  pupils  in  his  own  words  ;  but,  mould  this  Lancafterian 
mode  of  teaching  raufc  to  pupils  by  dozens,  obtain  a 
firm  footing  in  our  land,  let  us  hope,  at  leaft,  that  the 
demand  for  the  fabric  may  increale  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  and  rapidity  of  working  up  fhe  raw  material  ; 
ctherwife  it  muft  appear  very  impolitic,  at  a  time  when 
'c  many  artifts  in  every  profeffion  are  out  of  employ,  to 
•ncourage  the  introduction  of  freih  machinery  into  any 
manufacture  whatever. 

Of  the  SCALE,  its  Divisions  and  Inversions. 

Scale  in  mufic,  denotes  a  gradual  fuccejjion  of  founds, 
either  afcendingor  defcending.  All  modern  mufic  aril'es 
from  the  twelve  femitones  of  the  diatonic-chromatic  icale, 
and  their  repetitions  in  theoftave  above  and  below. 

By  the  Scale  of  Nature,  from  which  all  other  lcales  are 
derived,  we  underftand  that  gradual  progreffion  of  founds, 
which  Nature  produces,  either  from  the  vibrations  of  a 


fonorous  body,  or  from  thofe  of  the  air.  The  mod  Am- 
ple.fcale  of  Nature  is  that,  which  arifes  from  the  tranf- 
verfe  vibrations  of  a  long  ftring,  or  from  the  longitudinal 
ones  of  the  air  in  a  long  tube. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  under  the  article  Acou- 
stics, vol.  i.  p.  87.  that  a  found  from  a  ftring  or  a  tube, 
as  it  dies  away,  will  be  divided  into  four  different  parts, 
which  will  be  diftinftly  heard  in  fucceffioii,  namely,  the 
note  itfeif,  its  ocf  ave  above,  its  nth,  and  its  17th.  Now, 
as  the  three  clefs,  F,  C,  and  G,  treble,  tenor,  and  bafs, 
are  fifths  above  each  other,  their  natural  harmonies  will 
thus  form  the  regular  fcale  of  notes.  Let  a  ftring  tuned 
to  F  be  ftruck,  and  it  will  produce  F,  f,  c,  A  ;  then  ftrike 
C,  and  you  have  C,  c,  g,  E  ;  next  G,  and  you  have 
G,  g,  D,  B. 

The  moft  ufual  way  of  making  the  experiment  is  by 
founding  the  thickelt  ftring  of  a  violoncello,  or  of  a  dou- 
ble-bafs.  But  fignor  Muflblini  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner,  of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account  in  his 
Treatife  of  Thorough  Bafs,  &c.  publilhed  in  the  year 
1798. 

"  To  know  and  to  fix  the  nature  of  thefe  intervals,  I 
made  ufe  of  certain  tubes  or  pipes,  which  are  employed  in 
Ruffia,  for  the  performance  of  mufic,  in  a  manner  no  lefs 
agreeable  than  extraordinary.  The  muficians  are  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  wooden  pipes  of  different  lengths, 
each  mufician  taking  one,  which  can  only  give  a  iingle 
note.  Of  thofe  who  are  to  play  the  part  of  the  firft  violin, 
for  inftance,  which  they  do  from  written  notes,  each  at- 
tentively watches  every  occurrence  of  the  note  which  be- 
longs to  his  pipe,  and  blows  it  according  to  its  proper 
length  of  time  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  execute,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  parts  of  the  firft  violin,  fecond  violin, 
tenor,  and  bafs,  of  any  piece  of  mufic.  I  got  one  of  thofe 
who  played  the  bafs,  and  whofe  pipe  gave  the  note  F,  to 
found  that  note  three  different  times.  I  went  a  few  paces 
from  him,  that  the  found  might  be  perfectly  formed,  and 
properly  heard;  and  took  with  me  the  three  muficians 
whofe  pipes  gave  the  ocfave  above;  the  nth,  or  the  fifth 
to  the  ocfave  ;  and  the  17th,  or  third  to  the  double  oc- 
tave. We  always  heard,  together  with  the  principal 
found  F,  the  three  harmonic  founds  above  mentioned, 
very  diftinctly.  I  had  the  further  precaution  of  making 
one  of  thofe  with  me  found  his  octave  F  very  foftly, 
which  we  found  in  perfect  unifon  with  the  harmonic 
joined  by  Nature  to  the  principal  found.  The  fecond 
time  of  founding  the  principal  or  generating  note,  we 
found  the  12th  perfectly  in  unifon  with  the  correfpondent 
harmomic  ;  and  the  fame  on  the  third  founding,  as  to  the 
17th.  The  four  founds  then,  were  F,  F,  C,  A.  I  next 
made  the  experiment  with  C,  the  izth  of  the  generating 
found  F,  being  more  homogeneous  with  it  than  the  17th. 
The  refult  we  found  to  be,  C,  C,  G,  E ;  and,  by  the  fame 
reafoning,  the  experiment  repeated  with  G  produced 
G,  G,  D,  B.  And  it  will  be  found  that  thefe  three  expe 
Hments  fill  up  the  extent  of  the  oilave,  and  contain  the 
intervals  required. 

"If  we  examine  thefe  three  fundamental  founds,  F,  C,  G, 
we  fhall  find,  that  the  found  C  is  generated  by  the  found  F, 
and  generates  G ;  and  confequently  that  it  holds  the  place 
of  the  greateft  relation  in  the  feries,  and  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to.  We  may  therefore  conlider  this 
found,  or  note,  as  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the/jei/.  F,  being  a  note  a  fifth  graver, 
and  by  which  C  is  generated,  we  (hall  denominate  the  /«&- 
dominant;  and  G;  which  is  acute  fifth  to,  and  generated 
by,  C,  we  ihall  call  the  dominant.  Thus,  when  any  note 
whatever  is  taken  and  conlidered  in  this  double  relation, 
it  will  ftand  as  the  key.  We  have  faid  that  our  three  ex- 
periments produced  the  three  feries  of  intervals,  F,f,  c,  A; 
C,  c,  g,  E  ;  and  G,  g,  D,  B.  Let  the  repetitions,  as  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  the  lmall  letters,  be  fupprelfed,  and  the 
ocuves  inverted  ;  there  will  remain  the  i'even  intervals 
required,  a  fyftem  known  by  the  name  of  gamut,  or  dia- 
tonic fca'e,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B=C," 
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In  thefe  natural  harmonies,  the  17th,  that  is,  the  third 
tc  the  double  octave,  is  always  fharp ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  affirmed,  that  minor  mode,  in  which  the  third  of 
the  key  is  flat,  is  entirely  the  work  of  art,  not  of  nature. 

In  whatever  mode  the  above  experiments  may  be  made, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  additional  founds  are  always 
venerated  above  the  key-note.  But,  if  two  differentfounds 
be  marie  at  the  fame  time,  a  perfon  Handing  between 
them,  will  hear  a  third,  which  is  lower  than  either  of  the 
notes  that'have  been  founded.  This  curious  difcovery 
■was  made  by  fignor  Tartini,  of  which  the  reader  may  ac- 
cept the  following  compendious  account.  If  two  founds 
be  produced  at  the  fame  time  properly  tuned  and  with  due 
force,  from  their  conjunction  a  third  found  is  generated, 
fo  much  more  diftinctly  to  be  perceived  by  delicate  ears 
as  the  relation  between  the  generating  founds  is  more 
iimple;  yet  from  this  rule  we  muft  except  the  unifon 
and  octave.  From  the  fifth  is  produced  a  found  in  unifon 
with  its  loweft  generator;  from  the  fourth,  one  which 
is  an  octave  lower  than  higheft  of  its  generators  ;  from 
the  third  major,  one  which  is  an  octave  lower  than 
its  loweft  ;  and  from  the  fixth  minor  (whofe  higheft 
note  forms  an  octave  with  the  loweft  in  the  third  for- 
merly mentioned)  will  be  produced  a  found  lower  by 
a  double  octave  than  the  higheft  of  the  minor  fixth  ; 
from  the  third  minor,  one  which  is  double  the  diftance 
of  a  greater  third  from  its  loweft;  but  from  the  fixth 
major  (w-hofe  higheft  note  makes  an  octave  to  the  loweft 
in  the  third  minor)  will  be  produced  a  found  only  lower 
bv  double  the  quantity  of  a  greater  third  than  the  higheft ; 
from  the  fecond  major,  a  found  lower  by  a  double  octave 
than  the  loweft ;  from  a  fecond  minor,  a  found  lower  by 
triple  the  quantity  of  a  thirdmajor  than  the  higheft;  from 
the  interval  of  a  diatonic  or  greater  femi tone,  a  found 
.lower  by  a  triple  octave  than  the  higheft;  from  that  of  a 
minor  or  chromatic  femitone,  a  found  lower  by  the  quan- 
tity of  a  fifth  four  times  multiplied  than  the  loweft,  &c.  &c. 
In  order  that  thefe  mufical  phenomena  may  be  tried  by 
experiments  proper  to  afcertain  them,  two  hautboys 
tuned  with  fcrupulous  exactnefs  muft  be  procured,  whilft 
themuficians  are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  fome  paces  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  hearers  in  the  middle.  The  violin 
will  likewife  give  the  fame  chords,  but  they  will  be  lefs 
diftinctly  perceived,  and  the  experiment  more  fallacious, 
becaufe  the  vibrations  of  other  ftrings  may  be  fuppofed 
to  enter  into  it.  If  the  Englifh  reader  (hould  be  curious 
to  examine  thefe  experiments,  and  the  deductions  made 
from  them  in  the  theory  of  mufic,  he  will  find  them 
clearly  explained  and  illuftrated  in  Still ingfleet's  Princi- 
ples and  Power  of  Harmony,  printed  at  London  in  the 
year  1771. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  divifimi  of  the  monochord. — ■ 
When  the  open  firing,  of  a  large  bow-inftrument,  fuch 
'.s  the  trumpet-marine,  the  double-bafs,  or  the  violon- 
i  ello,  is  acted  upon  with  the  bow,  its  whole  length,  be- 
tween the  two  bridges,  vibrates  in  one  undivided  motion, 
and  produces  its  fundamental  or  graveft  found,  called  its 
ratio  1.  A  firing,  whofe  ratio  1  is  C  on  the  fecond  leger 
iir.e  below  in  the  bafs,  when  thus  divided  into  aliquot 
parts,  according  to  arithmetical  progreffion,  produces  the 
following  fucceflion  of  founds,  whole  ratios  (or  the  length 
of  ftring  they  require)  are  expreffed  under  each  letter,  viz. 

C  C  G  C  E  G  (Bb)  C  D  E  (F)  G  (A)  (Bb)  B   C,  &c. 

T   i.    A    A  A    A       A      4     A  _< S_   -A.    -A,       _i_    _J J_ 

•*     2      3     4     5      6  7  6        9     10     11      12      lT     I    14      1  5     16' 

The  founds  expreffed  by  the  letters  in  parenthefes,  viz. 
Bb,  F,  and  A,  are  thofe  whofe  exadt  natural  ratios  have 
not  been  preferred  in  our  modern  fcale.  Perfectly  cor- 
refponding  with  the  fcale  that  arifes  from  the  vibrations 
of  a  ftring,  is  that  arifing  from  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in 
a  long  tube  that  is  open  at  both  ends,  fuch  as  a  trumpet 
or  a  French  horn. 

The  fcale  of  Nature  divides  itfelf  as  follows  :  Firft,  into 
a  fundamental  note  and  its  repetition  in  the  octave,  or 
the  ratios  i,  2,  being  the  compafs  in  which  all  the  other 
notes  are  contained  ;  fecondly,  into  the  harmonic  divifion 


of  the  octave,  or  ratios  2,  3,  4,  which  is  important  in  the 
explanation  of  modern  mufic;  thirdly,  into  all  the  liar- 
mimics  collected  in  an  octave,  or  ratios  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  being 
the  only  elTential  notes  in  modern  harmony ;  fourthly, 
into  the  faid  harmonics  and  their  diatonic  means,  or  ratios 
9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16;  and  fifthly,  into  the  former 
and  their  cliromatic  means,  or  ratios  17,  18,  19,  2c,  &c. 
to  32. 

Of  the  Ancient  Greek  Modes. 

It  appears,  in  general,  as  if  the  organ  of  the  human 
voice  had  been  calculated  to  give  two  full  intervals,  and 
then  half  a  one,  as  C,  D,  E,  F.  Three  full  intervals,  as 
F,  G,  A,  B,  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  unnatural  j 
although  they  are  brought  in  artificially  with  great  effect, 
and  conftitute  the  upper  part  of  the  modern  diapafon. 
Some  modern  writers  have  pretended,  upon  their  inter- 
pretation of  ancient  documents,  that  the  Greek  melodifts 
conftantly  played  in  the  minor  key,  admitting  only  one 
full  interval  and  half  a  one,  as  D,  £  F.  But  this  notion 
appears  unfounded  ;  and,  we  think,  not  probable. 

The  original  tetrachord  of  the  ancients  was  compofed, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  of  two  full  intervals  and  half  a  one, 
or  three  full  tones  and  a  femitone;  and,  in  the  relative 
pofition  of  the  femitone  with  the  three  full  tones,  or  the 
half  with  the  two  full  intervals,  we  are  perfuaded  that  the 
difference  of  theirfamous  modes  confifted.  The  fucceffioii 
of  notes  at  Ex.  1.  Plate  III.  will  be  eafily  underftood. 

Farther  than  thefe  three  different  pofitions  of  the  femi- 
tone with  refpect  to  the  full  tones,  or  femi-interval  with 
regard  to  the  full  intervals  in  a  tetrachord,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  other  combination  in  the  generation  o£ 
founds.  Therefore,  and  in  all  probability,  thefe  three 
tetrachord s  conftituted  the  three  principal  modes  of  the 
ancients.  Let  us  obferve,  however,  that  we  ought  not  to 
confider  the  major  and  minor  modulations  or  keys,  as  we 
have  them,  to  have  been  the  only  modes  upon  which  the 
Greeks  have  pitched  the  various  fyftems  of  their  melody. 
We  know  that  the  major  third  is  in  general  bolder  than  the 
minor,  and  that  the  intonation  of  the  one  has  much  more 
rnajefty  than  the  other  :  but  both  have  often  interchanged 
their  miniftration,  and  we  have  fpecimens  of  very  impref- 
five  competitions  in  both  thefe  modes,  although  their 
particular  characteriftics  be  fo  diftinct,  that  the  major  has 
been  often  ftyled  the  male,  and  the  minor  the  female,  mo- 
dulation. 

As  to  the  notes  in  the  foregoing  example,  the  reader 
has  already  found,  that  the  firft  tetrachord,  according  to 
our  opinion,  anfwers  to  the  Doric  mode,  and  is  equiva- 
lent  to  C,  D,  E,  F;  the  fecond,  which  we  call  Phrygian,  is 
compofed  of  D,  E,  F,  G :  the  Doric  being  the  major, 
and  the  Phrygian  the  minor.  The  next,  the  Lydian,  has 
not  been  adopted  or  preferved  in  modern  mufic;  fince  we 
have  no  femi-interval,  or  femitone,  for  a  key-note.  It  is 
here  the  minor  third  inverted,  E,  F,  G,  A;  but  it  is  tiled 
in  the  plain  chant  for  the  intonation  of  pfalms,  the  linging 
of  anthems,  hymns,  &c.  the  piece  ending  generally  with 
a  femitone. 

Such  was,  and  fuch  long  remained,  the  fimple  bafis  of 
ancient  mufic;  but,  in-lapfe  of  time,  a  new  tetrachord 
was  in_vented,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Ionian.  It  is 
almoft  impcffible  td^guefs  how  the  intervals  were  placed 
in  this  combination,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  two  full  intervals 
and  two  femitones,  or  two  femi-intervals  and  a  full  one- 
But  this  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture  :  the  only  point 
which  appears  indifputable  is,  that  every  one  of  thefe 
four  modes  or  modulations,  with  its  acceflaries,  had  a 
character,  the  features  of  which  were  fo  diftinct,  that  to 
a  Greek  ear  tha  difference  was  as  perceptible  as  that  be- 
tween major  and  minor  is  with  refpect  to  our  auditory 
faculty.  Lucian  makes  Harmonides  fay  to  his  matter  of 
mufic  Timotheus,  that  he  learnt  from  him  how  to  keep 
the  various  characters  of  the  various  modes  :  the  nearly 
divine  breathing,  ilium  quaji  divinum  aiflatum,  of  the 
Phrygian,  our  minor;  the  Bacchic  raptures  of  the  Lydian, 
Baecldcuinfurorem;  ths  folemn  gravity,  hgnefimn  gravi- 
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talent, of  the  Doric,  our  rnajor;  and  thefoftnefs  and  beauty, 
venujiatem,  of  the  Ionian.  The  known  effeminacy  of  the 
long-robed  Ionians  delighted  in  the  mildnefs  of  the  notes 
which  they  had  adopted  as  national ;  whilft  the  gravity 
and  warlike  character  of  the  Dorians,  Derica  caflra, 
marched  to  battle  at  the  found  of  the  mafculine  harmony 
of  the  major  mode.  On  the  other  hand,  the  polite  and 
well-cultivated  people  of  Phrygia  mounted  their  lyre  to 
the  delightful  and  heavenly  fweetnefs  of  the  minor  key, 
leaving  to  the  Lydians  the  dithyrambic  enthuiiafm  of 
Bacchanalians  and  Orgies. 

The  progrefs  of  cultivation  in  the  art  foon  fuggefted 
the  addition  of  a  new  tretrachord,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jliolia  had  the  credit  of  the  invention.  Inftead  of  the 
original  three,  the  tetrachords  were  now  five,  and  moft 
probably  difpofed  as  in  Ex.  2. 

The  divine  art  did  not  long  remain  there,  it  went  a  ftep 
farther  towards  perfect  ion ;  for  we  cannot  fuppofe  that 
the  confined  fpace  of  the  above-noted  tetrachords  could  in 
any  manner  (known  to  us  at  leaft)  produce  much  effect 
as  to  melody  or  fymphony.  (N.B.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  words  melody  and  harmony  were  fynonymous,  and 
what  we  call  now  counterpoint  and  accompaniment  was 
exprefl'ed  by  the  word  fymphony .)  We  ought  alfo  to  take 
notice  of  the  inftruments,  efpecially  the  flute,  which  was 
particularly  ufed  to  accompany  the  voice:  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  whilft  the  flute  or  lyre  were  tied  to  the 
four  notes  of  the  tetrachord,  the  voice  had  the  liberty  of 
expatiating  upon  all  the  founds  which  thofe  bafl'es  ad- 
mitted as  fymphonical  below  or  generated  above.  What 
thofe  founds  were,  we  have  already  mown  in  fpeaking  of 
the  harmonics  of  the  monochord. 

Joining  now  to  the  firft  tetrachord  one  of  the  fame 
power,  by  taking  F  as  a  fulcrum,  we  find  in  this  union 
the  feven  tones  of  the  gamut.  Ex.  3.  And  then  the 
lyre,  inftead  of  four  firings,  and  the  flute,  inftead  of 
four  holes,  admitted  the  complete  and  myfterioufly-har- 
monical  number  of  feven.  This  conjunction  of  the  te- 
trachords could  not  be  performed  but  upon  the  three 
fundamental  ones;  viz.  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, and  the 
Lydian ;  the  intermixed  ones,  wanting  a  femi-in.terval, 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  help  of  the  (harp  for 
the  lower  of  the  adfcititious  notes  above  them,  in  order 
to  echo  the  lower  tetrachord  in  perfeft  melody ;  and 
thence  the  neceffity  of  tuning  the  lyre  again,  or  modu- 
lating, by  fome  means,  the  fettled  tones  of  wind-inftru- 
ments,  as  mentioned  in  feveral  authors.  See  Ex.  4.. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  the  tetrachords  be  placed  one 
above  another  to  the  higheft  pitch  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  two  firft  are  conjoined ;  the  third  does  not  join 
with  the  fecond,  but  with  the  fourth  ;  and  thus  the  fame 
fyftem  of  modulation,  or  key,  is  kept  up  through  the 
wnole  diapafon. 

Let  us  remark  here,  that,  in  the  accidental  alterations 
which  the  intermediqrte  tetrachords  are  obliged  to  un- 
dergo, we  find,  in  an  inverted  pofition,  the  generation  of 
the  dieze,  or  ftiarp  :  for,  according  to  the  rules  of  modern 
tablature,  the  firft  (harp  alights  upon  F  fa ;  the  fecond 
upon  C  fol  ut ;  the  third  upon  G  re  fol  ;  the  fourth 
upon  D  la  re;  the  fifth  upon  A  mi  la;  an  indubitable 
probability  that  the  tetrachords,  called  Ionic  and  JEulian, 
were,  though  perhaps  obicurely,  the  origin  of  the  modern 
nuances,  or  changes  of  keys  from  C  to  G,  from  G  to  D, 
&c.  in  the  common  way.  The  fame  rules  will  apply  to 
the  flat,-  if  the  tetrachords  are  carried  on  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  Were  this  curious  affinity  deeply  and  fcientifically 
entered  into,  perhaps  we  might  find  a  much  greater  ana- 
logy between  ancient  and  modern  melody.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Greeks,  owing  perhaps  to  the  liquidity  of 
their  vocal  organs,  were  more  nice  in  the  Splitting  of  in- 
tervals between  founds  than  we  are.  A  femitone  with  us 
js  the  interval  of  either  four  or  five  commas  ;  but  the 
ancients  ufed  to  divide  a  tone,  or  interval,  in  four  parts, 
according  to  fome  intelligent  writers  on'the  fubjeft  :  for 
they  mention  the  fourth  of  a  tone.  We  are  aware  that 
what  is  called  in  French  note  Jen/Me,  the  immediate  one 


below  the  final,  or  key-note,  is  much  lefs  than  a  femi- 
tone, principally  when,  as  in  the  fourth  tone  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chant,  the  fecond,  or  note  above  the  final,  is  a 
femi-tone;  (fee  the  Lydian  tetrachord  ;)  but  we  have  no 
wind-inftruments  that  can  reprefent  it.  The  human 
voice  is  the  only  organ  properly  fit  to  give  an  idea  of  it; 
and,  next,  the  fhifting  of  the  fingers  upon  the  violin,  vio- 
loncello, and  other  inftruments  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

In  the  courfe  of  time  new  modes  which  drew  their  de- 
nominations from  the  original  ones,  with  the  addition  of 
the  prepofitions  inri^  and  otto,  were  inferted  to  complete 
the  diapafon.  Thus  the  Lydian  mode  was  furmounted 
above  by  the  Hyper-Dorian,  Hyper-Ionian,  Hyper-Phry- 
gian, Hyper- j^olian,  and  Hyper-Lydian  ;  and  below  the 
plain  Dorian  mode  defcended  the  Hypo-Lydian,  Hypo- 
ALollan,  Hypo-Phrygian,  Hypo-Ionian, and  Hypo- Dorian : 
thus  forming  fifteen  modes  in  the  whole. 

Thefe  fifteen  different  modes,  or  keys,  are  mentioned 
and  enumerated  by  Alypius,  a  Greek  mufician  ;  but  Arif- 
toxenus,  according  to  Euclid,  admitted  only  thirteen, 
leaving  out  the  higher  ones,  namejy,  the  Hyper-^olian 
and  Hyper-Lydian.  Ptolemy  admitted  but  feven,  viz< 
the  Hypo-Dorian,  Hypo-Phrygian,  Hypo-Lydian  ;  then 
the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  and,  to  complete 
the  let,  the  Mixo-Lydian  or  Hyper-Dorian.  The  diftances 
between  thefe  feven  modes  were  as  follows  ;  from  the 
Hypo-Dorian,  the  loweft  of  all,  to  the  Hypo-Phrygian, 
one  full  interval,  or  tone,  as  from  C  to  D ;  from  the  Hy- 
po-Phrygian to  the  Hypo-Lydian,  another  tone,  as  from 
D  to  E ;  from  the  Hypo-Lydian  to  the  Dorian,  a  femi- 
tone, as  from  E  to  F  ;  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian, 
a  tone,  as  from  F  to  G  ;  from  the  Phrygian  to  the  Lydian, 
a  tone,  as  from  G  to  A  ;  and  from  the  Lydian  to  the  Mixo- 
Lydian,  a  femitone,  as  from  A  to  Bb  ;  which  conftitutes 
the  whole  extent  of  the  feven  mufical  tones,  or  two  tetra- 
chords conjoined.  And  now  we  come  to  this  intereftino- 
conclufion  ;  namely,  that  the  feven  keys,  or  modes,  of  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Ptolemy,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Hypo-mixo-Lydian,  are  preferved,  as  a  moft  curious  and 
precious  relic  of  ancient  melody,  down  to  this  moment,  in 
the  ecclefiaitical  plain  chant  ufed  in  all  Roman-catholic 
churches. 

But  of  the  effefit  of  thefe  ancient  modes,  or  indeed  of 
the  nature  of  them,  we  at  prefent  really  know  nothing 
Butler,  however,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Mufic,"  publifhed 
1636,  fpeaking  of  the  Lydian  mood  of  the  ancients,  which 
he  feems  to  have  perfuaded  himfelf  he  underftood,  fays, 
"  Of  this  mood  is  that  paflionate  lamentation  of  the  mufi- 
cal king  for  the  death  of  his  Ion  Abfolom,  compofed  in 
five  parts  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tomkins,  now  organift  of  his 
majefty's  chapel ;  the  melodious  harmony  of  which,  when 
I  heard  it  in  the  mufic  fchool  (Oxon.),  whether  I  lhould 
more  admire  the  fweet  well-governed  voices,  with  confo- 
nant  inftruments,  of  the  fingers,  or  the  exquifite  inven- 
tion, wit,  and  art,  of  the  compofer,  it  was  hard  to  deter- 
mine." 

Mr.  Kolman  derives  our  modern  fcale  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  following  train  of  reafoning ;  which,  though  in 
fome  degree  it  may  appear  like  a  repetition,  yet  it  places 
the  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  will  prove  a  help  to  the 
reader  in  underftanding  this  obfeure  fubjeft. 

That  moft  ancient  tetrachord  (or  fcale  of  four  notes)  of 
the  Greeks,  called  the  diatonic  J'yntone,  coniifts.of  four 
notes,  equal  to  our  B,  C,  D,  E,  the  loweft  on  the  violin. 
If  we  examine  that  tetrachord,  we  find  it  confilt  of  the 
belt  part  of  the  diatonic  octave  in  the  fcale  of  nature  ;  as 
thus,  C  S,  D  ■§-,  E  -jSg,  and  the  lower  ocfave  of  B  Jj-.  For 
the  C  is  evidently  the  principal  note,  as  oftave  of  a 
•  key-note  ;  and  the  E  is  its  major  third,  which  conftitutes 
the  belt  part  of  a  fundamental  major  concord.  The  B  is 
the  leading  note,  or  major  third  of  the  fundamental  lead- 
ing chord  to  the  C ;  and  the  D  is  the  fifth  of  that  chord, 
as  well  as  a  diatonic  minor  between  C  and  E  for  the  ufe 
of  melody.  The  charafteriftics  of  that  tetrachord,  there- 
fore, are  :  a  diatonic  major  third  ;  and  a  femitone  below 
it,  as  leading  note  to  the  principal  one. 

Now 
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Now  the  completion  of  our  whole  diatonic  as  well  as 
chromatic  fcale,  feems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  mere 
occasional  tranfpofition  of  the  explained  tetrachord.  For 
when  it  was  tranfpofed  a  fourth  higher,  as  thus,  B,  C, 
D.  E  E.  F,  G,  A;  or  a  fifth  lower,  as  thus,  E,  F,  G,  A  ; 
B,  C,  D,  E ;  it  produced  the  feven  notes  of  our  modern 
diatonic  oflave.  The  former  traiifpoiition  produced  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  tetrachord  conjoin?!?}  becaufe  the 
higher  and  lower  four  notes  united  in  the  one  note  in 
the  middle,  as  the  double  letter  E  E  mows  ;  and  the  latter 
the  tetrachord  disjoi>:cd,  becaufe  the  traiifpoiition  did  not 
unite  the  twice  four  notes  in  one  note  in  the  middle:  but 
in  both  tranfpofitions  the  chief  consideration  remained, 
the  two  tetrachords ;  and  no  real  consideration  feems  to 
have  been  paid  at  firft  to  the  diatonic  oflave  which  they 
produced. 

The  next  tranfpofition  of  the  tetrachord  in  queftion, 
attempted  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  that  of  a  feventh 
higher,  or  fo  as  to  begin  a  new  tetrachord  conjoined,  in 
the  higheft  note  of  the  former  one,  as  thus:  B,  C,  D; 
E  E  F  G,  A  A  B,  C  D.  But  there  it  was  impofiible  to 
produce  the  true  tetrachord,  of  a  diatonic  major  third, 
and  a  femitone  below  it,  with  the  ocfaves  of  the  former, 
B,  C,  D,  except  by  introducing  between  the  A  and  B  a 
new  note,  which  was  a  femitone  above  it,  and  a  tone  be- 
low C.  This  being  done,  it  produced  our  B  flat,  and 
with  it  the  true  tetrachord  A,  B  t>,  C,  D  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  it  fhowed  that  the  tetrachord  might  be  tranfpofed 
on  any  note  of  the  diatonic  oftave  (or  rather  ancient 
tetrachord  conjoined)  by  a  fimilar  divifion  of  the  other 
four  whole  tones,  C  D,  D  E,  F  G,  and  G  A,  into  femi- 
tones,  as  found  in  the  ancient  diagram  (or  fcale)  of  Arif- 
toxenus,  and  preferved  in  our  modern  chromatic  oftave. 
From  the  above  it  follows :  that,  though  our  modern 
fcale  is  generally  considered  as  a  diatonic  or  chromatic 
octave,  with  its  repetitions,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
diatonic  or  chromatic  major  third,  and  its  tranfpofition  a 
fifth  higher,  with  an  equal  fourth  to  the  key-note,  as 
the  oftave  of  the  key-note  is  to  the  fifth  of  the  fcale ; 
as  thus : 

Diatonic  Major  Scale. 

C     D    E        F GAB        C 

major  3d.         £  of  C       major  3d.  £  of  G. 

The  chromatic  fcale  depends  on  the  fame  principle, 
with  the  mere  addition  of  the  femitones  between  the 
tones. 

"  A  modern  diatonic  fcale  is  that,  which  proceeds  by 
whole  tones,  and  fuch  interfperfed  femitones  as  make  a 
whole  degree  of  modern  notation.  It  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  third  of 
the  key  note,  which  it  contains.  A.  major  fcale  is  that, 
v.hofe  third  of  the  key  note  coniifts  of  two  whole  tones ; 
as  in  C  minor.  And  a  minor  fcale  that,  whofe  third  of 
the  key-note  coniifts  but  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  ;  as  in 
A  minor.  A  modern  chromatic  fcale  is  that,  which 
proceeds  by  femitones  throughout,  though  in  every 
oftave  two  of  them  make  whole  degrees  in  modern  no- 
tation. 

Of  the  Modes  at  present  in  use. 

The  chief  of  the  modes  at  prefent  in  ufe  are  the  major 
and  the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  that  which  depends 
orr  the  modern  diatonic  fcale  with  the  major  third,  as 
that  of  C  major.  The  minor  mode  depends  on  the  mo- 
dern diatonic  fcale  with  the  minor  third,  as  that  of  A 
minor.  The  major  and  minor  fcale  can  be  tranfpofed  on 
all  the  other  eleven  notes  of  the  diatonic  chromatic  fcale. 
This  is  called  the  harmonic  circle,  as  given  at  Plate  III. 
fig.  5.  with  the  lharps  or  flats  that  are  required  for  every 
iuch  tranfpofition. 

Both  the  major  and  minor  mode,  may  be  either  ftriftly 
diatonic;  or  diatonic  chromatic.    To  play  or  compoie 
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ftricUy  in  the  diatonic  major  or  minor  mode  of  any  key, 
requires  the  obfervance  of  the  two  following  rules. 

1.  No  other  notes  mull  be  introduced  but  thofe  con- 
tained in  the  diatonic  fcale,  on  which  the  modulation 
depends. 

■1.  Every  degree  of  the  diatonic  fcale  muff,  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  fame  chords  in  harmony,  and  take  the  fame 
progrelfions  in  melody,  as  that  of  the  key-note,  or  its 
oftave.  In  regard  to  this  fecond  rule  it  muit  be  obferved, 
that,  though  every  degree  of  the  diatonic  fcale  is  allowed 
to  be  treated  like  ail  the  other  degrees  ;  yet,  according  to 
their  different  perfection,  it  is  natural  that  fome  chords, 
intervals,  and  progressions,  fliould  be  introduced  lefs  fre- 
quently than  others. 

From  the  above  two  rules  follow  the  different  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  diatonic  cclave;  as  when  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  degree  of  the  fcale,  is  fubftituted  as  a  funda- 
mental note,  inftead  of  the  key-note.  See  the  following 
examples.  In  C  major,  both  afcending,  and  deft-endim; 
at  the  back  of  Plate  III.  Ex.  6.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B ;  and 
in  A  minor  at  Ex.  7.  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,g.  The  flur.in  the 
preceding  examples  (hows  the  different  pofitions  of  the  two 
diatonic  femitones  between  the  five  tones  in  an  octave. 

Concerning  the  minor  mode  in  particular,  it  mull  be 
obferved,  that  it  chiefly  depends  upon  the  notes  of  the 
defcending  fcale  of  the  key-note,  as  in  the  7th  example, 
a,  I,  c,  d,  e,f,  g.  For  the  fixth  and  feventh  of  the  key- 
note are  made  accidentally  ftiarp,  merely  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  melody  proceeds  to  a  clofe  on  the  oftave  of 
the  key-note;  or  where  the  harmony  is  a  leading  chord  to 
a  perfect  cadence  on  the  key-note,  or  fome  inverfion  of  it. 
See  Ex.  8.  a,  b,  c,  which  are  afcending  examples  :  and  the 
application  of  the  fame  rules  to  a  defcending  feries  at 
Ex.  9.  a,  b,  c. 

All  thofe  difpofitions  of  the  diatonic  o£tave,  with  the 
paflages  that  depend  on  them,  may  take  place  in  the  bafs, 
or  in  a  middle  part,  as  well  as  in  the  higheft.  But, 
though  the  accidentally-fharp  feventh  of  the  key-note  in 
minor  becomes  neceflary  in  the  cafes  here  mown,  the  ac- 
cidentally-fharp fixth  is  introduced  merely  for  the  fake 
of  avoiding  the  progreffion  of  an  extreme-fharp  fecond  to 
and  from  that  feventh  ;  as  in  all  other  refpects  the  fixth  of 
the  key-note  in  minor  ought  to  be  natural. 

Though  the  modulations  of  fome  of  our  modern  mu- 
ficians  feem  to  fet  all  rules  at  defiance,  yet  we  con- 
fider  the  major  and  minor  modes,  as  we  have  given  them 
in  all  keys  on  Plate  III.  as  the  only  legitimate  fcales  for 
modern  raiilic.  We  fhall  therefore  fay  a  few  words  more 
upon  that  head.  A  very  obvious  diftiniYion  between 
thefe  modes,  and  eafily  remembered  by  a  learner,  in  this  1 
In  the  major,  you  have  firft  a  fharp  third,  then  a  flat  third  ; 
in  the  minor,  you  have  a  flat  third  from  the  key,  followed 
by  a  fliarp  third ;  the  fifth  being  the  fame  in  both. 

Signior  Muffolini's  remarks  and  explanations  on  this 
fubjeft  are  fomewhat  Angular,  but,  we  think,  not  un- 
worthy of  attention;  as  will  appear  from  the  following- 
extract  :  "  All  writers  on  mufic  have  found  them- 
felves  embarrafled  when  they  come  to  treat  of  the  minor 
mod,e.  Unacquainted  with  its  origin,  or  with  its  funda- 
mental or  generating  found,  they  have  advanced  different 
opinions,  m  order  to  give  it  a  more  fuitable  progreffion 
and  fcale ;  but,  in  recurring  to  the  principles  I  have  esta- 
blished, every  difficulty  will  vanifli.  Of  what  do  the  har- 
monics of  the  key  C  confift  ?  of  a  greater  third  C  E,  and 
of  a  minor  third  E  G:  now  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  har- 
monic E  G  is  inverted  into  A  C,  which  is  precifely  of  the 
fame  dimensions  and  nature,  we  fhall  have  the  two  thirds, 
A  C  minor,  and  C  E  major,  which  preferve  the  lame  re-, 
lation  and  the  fame  nature  with  the  two  former,  C  E  and 
E  G,  and  confecjuently  muft  equally  produce  the  fame 
natural  and  pleating  efreft.  Moreover,  if  we  proceed  dia- 
tonically  from  A  to  its  oftave,  without  altering  any  of  the 
intervals  which  till  up  that  extenfion,  is  it  not  the  fame 
progreffion  as  is  made  ufe  of  from  C  to  its  octave  I  We 
4.  O  repeat 
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repeat  individually  the  very  fame  notes,  without  any  dif- 
ference. Now,  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  progreffion,  the 
fame  harmonics  and  relations,  or  to  be  in  the  fame  key, 
is  not  this  one  and  the  fame  thing  ?  Confequently  to  be 
in  the  key  of  A  minor,  or  that  of  C  major,  will  be  per- 
fectly the  fame  thing:  and  therefore  both  are  marked 
in  the  fame  manner,  without  any  alteration  of  ftiarps  or 
flats  on  the  clef.  The  whole  difference  is  this ;  that  in  the 
major  key  the  fundamental  is  C,  and  in  the  minor  it  is  A  ; 
and  confequently  the  clofe,  or  cadence,  in  the  firft  cafe 
will  be  on  C,  and  in  the  fecond  on  A.  And  we  may  add, 
that  the  harmonics  in  C  are  both  given  and  combined  by 
nature ;  and  in  the  key  of  A,  they  are  given  by  nature, 
but  combined  by  art.  Or,  ftill  keeping  in  the  key  of  C, 
you  have  only  to  reverfe  the  two  thirds,  making  the  firft 
minor,  i.  e.  C  to  Eh,  and  the  fecond  fliarp,  as  Eb  to  G, 
the  fifth  and  oftave  remaining  the  fame.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  each  major  key  has  its  relative  minor;  and, 
there  being  twelve  major  keys,  there  will  be  alfo  twelve 
correfponding  minor  keys;  and  therefore  the  number  of 
keys  derived  from  the  progreffion  of  the  fcale,  will  be 
twenty-four." 

A  third  mode,  differing  from  both  the  major  and  minor, 
■was  propofed  by  a  Monf.  Blainville,  in  France,  under  the 
name  of  the  mixed,  mode,  the  generation  and  properties  of 
which  he  explains  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mufic.  This,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  more  than  the  ecclefiaftical  mode  of  E, 
(fee  Ex.  6.  C.)  with  a  minor  fecond,  as  well  as  third.  And 
it  is  extraordinary  that  this  pretenfion  Ihould  have  had 
any  abettors  in  a  Roman-catholic  country,  where  old 
compofitions  in  this  mode  are  daily  performed  in  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches.  However,  it  was  a  matter 
of  wonder  and  debate,  during  fome  time,  in  France.  See 
the  Mercure  de  France  for  1751. 

Modern  mufic  has  its  genera  as  well  as  the  ancient.  The 
diatonic  is  the  moft  common,  and  is  that  moil  agreeable 
to  what  is  pointed  out  by  nature  ;  but  the  moderns  have 
their  chromatic  alfo,  and  even  in  certain  refpefts  their 
enharmonic,  though  in  a  fenfe  fomewhat  different  from 
that  ailigned  to  thefe  words  by  the  ancients. 

Thus,  the  modulation  is  chromatic  when  feveral  femi- 
tones  are  paffed  over  in  fucceffion,  as  if  we  ihould  fay 
F,  E,  Eb,  D,  or  G,  F*,  F,  E.  It  is  very  rare  to  have 
more  than  three  or  four  femitones  following  each  other 
in  this  manner  ;  yet,  in  an  air  of  the  fecond  aft  of  la  Zin- 
gara,  or  the  Gypfey,  an  Italian  interlude,  there  is  a  whole 
defcending  octave  almoft  from  C  to  D  in  confecutive  femi- 
tones. It  is  the  longeft  chromatic  paffage  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

Rameau  finds  the  origin  of  this  progreffion  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  fundamental  bafs,  which,  inftead  of  proceeding 
from  fifth  to  fifth,  (its  natural  movement,)  proceeds  from 
third  to  third.  But  it  muft  here  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
firft  paffage  from  E  to  Eb,  there  ought  ftrictly  to  be  only 
a  femitone  minor,  and  from  Eb  to  D  a  femitone  major ; 
but  the  temperament  and  conftitution  of  moft  inftru- 
ments,  by  confounding  the  D*  with  Eb,  divide  into 
equal  parts  the  interval  from  D  to  E ;  and  the  ear  is  af- 
fected by  them  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner,  efpecially  by 
means  of  the  accompaniment. 

There  are  two  enharmonic  genera,  the  one  called  the 
diatonic  enharmonic,  and  the  other  the  chromatic  enhar- 
monic: but  they  are  very  rarely  employed  by  muficians. 
Thefe  genera  are  not  fo  called  becaufe  quarters  of  a  tone 
are  employed  in  them,  as  in  the  ancient  enharmonic;  but 
becaufe,  from  the  progrefs  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  there 
refult  founds,  which,  .though  taken  one  from  the  other, 
really  differ  a  quarter  of  a  tone,  called  by  the  ancients  en- 
harmonic, or  are  in  the  ratio  of  125  to  128.  In  the  dia- 
tonic enharmonic,  the  fundamental  bafs  goes  on  alter- 
nately by  fifths  and  thirds,  and  in  the  chromatic  enhar- 
monic it  goes  on  alternately  by  thirds  major  and  minor. 
This  progreffion  introduces,  both  into  the  melody  and 
the  harmony,  founds  which,  belonging  neither  to  the  prin- 
cipal tone  nor  its  relatives,  convey  aftoniftiment  to  the 


ear,  and  affeft  it  in  a  harm  and  extraordinary  manner ;  but 
are  proper  for  certain  terrible  and  violent  expreffions.  Tt 
was  for  this  reafon  that  Rameau  employed  the  diatonic 
enharmonic  in  the  trio  of  the  Fates,  in  his  opera  of  Hip- 
politus  and  Aricia;  and,  though  he  was  not  able  to  get  it 
executed,  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  that  it  would  have  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effsft  had  he  found  performers  difpofed 
to  fall  into  his  ideas,  fo  that  he  fuffered  it  to  remain  in  the 
part  which  was  printed.  He  mentions,  as  a  piece  of  the 
enharmonic  kind,  a  fceneof  the  Italian  opera  of  Coriolano, 
beginning  with  thefe  words,  O  iniqui  marmi!  which  he 
fays  is  admirable..  Specimens  of  this  genus  are  to  be  found 
alfo  in  two  of  his  own  pieces  for  the  harpfichord,  the 
Triumphante  and  the  Enharmoniqiie ;  and  he  did  not  de- 
fpair  of  being  able  to  employ  the  chromatic  enharmonic 
at  leaft  in  fymphonies.  And  why  indeed  might  he  not 
have  done  fo,  fince  Locatelli,  in  his  firft  concertos,  em- 
ployed this  genus,  leaving  the  flats  and  ftiarps  to  exilt, 
and  diftinguiftiing  for' example  the  D*  from  Eb.  This, 
fays  M.  de  Blainville,  is  a  piece  truly  infernal,  which 
throws  the  foul  into  a  violent  ftate  of  apprehenfion  and 
terror. 

Of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Modes. 

Under  this  denomination  are  comprehended  thofe  an- 
cient modes,  derived  from  the  Greeks,  which  depend  on 
the  different  difpoiitions  of  the  diatonic  octave,  already 
ftiown,  when  every  fuch  difpofition  is  confidered  as  the 
diatonic  fcale  of  a  key-note  ;  and  they  are  called  ecclefiaf- 
tical, becaufe  they  have  been  chiefly  attended  to  in  com- 
pofitions of  the  ancient  church.     See  p.  324. 

The  two  principal  things,  on  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
modes  in  queftion  depends,  are  :  the  difpofition  of  the  dia- 
tonic octave;  and  the  authentic  or  plagal  divifion  of  it. 
Concerning  the  difpofition  of  the  diatonic  octave,  the  an- 
cients did  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  major  or  minor 
fcale  and  mode,  with  its  tranfpofitions,  like  modern  com- 
pofers;  but  they  made  every  difpofition  of  the  diatonic 
oftave,  as  fhown  on  the  back  of  Plate  III.  at  Ex.  6.  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  A,  a  diatonic  fcale  of  a  key-note,  which  had  its 
own  peculiar  mode.  And  the  reafon  why  they  did  not 
do  the  fame  with  that  of  B,  was  becaufe  it  has  no  perfeft; 
fifth  to  the  key-note,  and  confequently  no  perfect  fun- 
damental concord  to  the  principal  note.  Each  of  thefe 
modes  had  fome  charatlerijiics  which  were  peculiar  to  that 
mode  alone,  according  to  the  defcribed  difpofition  of  its 
diatonic  octave;  viz.  The  mode  of  D  with  the  minor 
third,  admitted  of  natural  digreffions  to  its  fourth  with 
the  major  third  ;  and  to  its  fecond  with  the  minor  third, 
and  perfect  fifth.  That  of  E  with  the  minor  third, — to 
its  fecond  with  the  major  third  ;  and  to  its  feventh  with 
the  minor  third.  That  of  F  with  the  major  third, — to 
its  fecond  with  the  major  third  ;  and  to  its  feventh  with 
the  minor  third,  and  perfeft  fifth.  That  of  G  with  the 
major  third, — to  its  feventh  with  the  major  third;  and  to  its 
fifth  with  the  minor  third.  The  one  of  A  was  nearly  like 
our  modern  A  minor,  and  that  of  C  like  the  modern  C 
major. 

The  fecond  objeft,  effential  in  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cient ecclefiaftical  modes,  is  the  authentic  or  plagal  divi- 
fion of  the  diatonic  oftave.  This  is  the  divifion  which 
nature  propofes  in  the  ratios  2,3,4;  ?-nd  which  has  been 
particularly  attended  to  in  thofe  antiphonies  (or  anthems) 
of  the  ancient  church  from  which  our  fugues  have  arifen. 
For,  at  the  time  when  the  faid  antiphonies  were  firft  com- 
pofed,  the  fubjefts  of  their  melodies  were  in  general  of  fo 
fmall  a  compafs,  that  they  did  not  exceed  half  an  oftave, 
according  to  the  divifion  in  queftion.  When  therefore  a 
ihort  fentence  had  been  fung  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oftave,  i.  e.  from  the  key-note  to  its  fifth,  an  imitative  re- 
ply to  it  was  made  in  the  higher  part,  or  from  the  fifth  of 
the  fcale  to  the  oftave,  or  the  contrary.  A  melody  or 
modulation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  diatonic  oftave  was 
then  called  authentic,  or  "principal,"  becaufe  it  depended 
on  the  key-note  itfelf,  and  admitted  of  the  authentic  or 
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perfect  cadence  from  the  fifth  of  the  fcale  to  the  key-note; 
as  thus,  G — C.  But  a  melody  or  modulation  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  oftave  was  called  plagal,  or  "  fubftituted ;" 
becaufe  it  depended  on  the  fifth  of  the  real  key-note,  on 
which  it  admitted  of  a  clofe  with  the  mere  imperfeft  or 
plagal  cadence  from  the  fourth  to  the  fubftituted  key- 
rote  ;  as  thus,  C — G.  And,  though  fubjefts  and  modula- 
tions are  at  prefent  allowed  a  greater  compafs  than  that 
of  half  an  oftave,  the  authentic  and  plagal  divifion  of  the 
octave  is  ftill  attended  to  in  the  anfwer  of  fugues  ;  for, 
when  a  fubjeft  is  in  the  authentic  mode,  or  mode  of  the 
key-note  itfelf,  and  makes  a  cadence  or  caefura  on  the 
fifth  of  the  fcale,  the  anfwer  muft  make  that  cadence  on 
the  fourth  of  its  fubftituted  fcale,  being  on  the  principal 
key-note,  or  its  oftave  ;  and  the  contrary. 

Hence  follows  the  difference  between  the  fame  diatonic 
oftave  whenufed  as  authentic  or  as  plagal.  For  that  of  C, 
when  ufed  as  authentic,  is  divided  on  the  fifth  thus  ; 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G  ;  G,  A,  B,  C  ;  and  when  ufed  as  plagal  it  ■ 
is  divided  on  the  fourth,  thus :  C,  D,  E,  F  ;  F,  G,  A,  B,  C. 
And  the  fame  with  all  the  other  fcales  and  modes. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  fcales  in 
moft  of  thefe  modes,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  melody  ; 
and  in  the  common  fervice  of  Roman-catholic  churches, 
when  the  priefts  perform  the  duty  without  the  aftiftance 
of  profeffed  muficians,  no  harmony  is  attempted  to  be 
given  to  mere  canto  fermo.  In  cathedrals,  the  motets 
and  parts  of  the  mafs  are  fung  by  choirmen  and  children, 
as  the  anthems  and  fervices  are  in  our  cathedrals. 

Notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of  the  fcales,  and 
little  variety  of  keys  in  the  ecclefiaftical  chants,  fecular 
mufic  feems  for  many  ages  to  have  had  no  other  rules, 
but  to  have  been  driftly  confined  to  a  few  keys  in  the 
diatonic  genus,  without  the  liberty  of  tranfpofitions. 
Hence  came  the  timorous  pedantry  of  excluding  all  other 
keys  and  fcales  but  thofe  ufed  in  the  church  ;  which  kept 
every  kind  of  melody  meagre  and  infipid,  and  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  rules  of  ecclefiaftical  chanting.  For  it  appears, 
that  the  only  major  keys  ufed  in  canto  fermo  are  C,  F, 
and  G ;  and  the  only  minor  keys  A,  E,  and  D.  And  in 
four  of  thefe  keys  the  fcale  is  deficient,  as  there  is  no 
feventh,  or  note-Jcnfible,  to  G,  A,  E,  or  D.  This  accounts 
for  fo  fmall  a  number  of  the  twenty-four  keys  which  the 
general  fyftem  and  fcale  of  modern  mufic  furniflies,  hav- 
ing been  ufed  by  the  old  compofers ;  as  well  as  for  the 
temperament  of  the  organs  by  which  thefe  modes  were 
afterwards  accompanied.  And  as  all  mufic  in  parts  feems, 
for  many  ages  after  the  firft  attempts  at  counterpoint,  to 
have  been  compofed  for  the  fervice  of  religion  upon  canto 
fermo  and  its  principles  ;  it  likewife  accounts  for  the  long 
infancy  and  childhood  of  the  art,  till  it  broke  loofe  from 
the  trammels  of  the  church,  by  which  it  was  bound  in 
Gothic  times  :  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mufical  drama 
facred  and  fecular,  the  ideas  of  compofers  were  enlarged, 
and  the  talents  of  performers  improved  by  new  exertions, 
ivhich  brought  the  art  nearer  perfection  during  the  two 
laft  centuries  than  it  had  attained  in  feven  hundred  years 
from  the  time  of  Guido. 

In  implicit  and  religious  obedience  to  the  laws  of  canto 
fermo,  no  accidental  flat  or  (harp  was  ever  to  appear;  all 
the  eight  tones  being  rigidly  in  the  diatonic  genus  in  the 
keys  of  C  and  A  natural,  with  no  other  femitones  than 
from  E  to  F,  and  B  to  C.  When  the  fcales  of  thefe  tones 
are  drawn  out  at  full  length,  they  feem  nothing  more 
than  different  fpecies  of  octave.  As  to  making  thefe 
fcales  perfect  by  adding  a  flat  or  (harp  at  the  clef;  this 
was  a  licence  which  no  one  thought  of,  or  at  leaft  had 
the  courage  to  praftife,  till  counterpoint  began  to  gain 
ground.  And  even  then,  xhemuficafi&a,  or"falfe  mufic," 
as  that  in  tranfpofed  keys  was  called,  no  one  dared  to 
write  till  lately.  Even  the  orthodox  and  good  Padre  Mar- 
tini, at  length  vanquiftied  his  fears  of  the  impiety  of 
ufing  an  accidental  fiat  or  (harp  in  the  inward  parts  of 
eanto  fermo.    See  Burney's  Hift.  of  Mufic. 


Of  the  Modes,  or  Scales,  of  the  Cldnefe  and  Singalefe. 

All  the  Specimens  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
of  genuine  Chinefe  mufic  are  without  femitones ;  and 
feem  to  confirm  the  idea  of  of  pere  Amiot,  and  the  abbe 
Rouffier,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  a  feries  of  perfect 
fifths,  produced  by  the  triple  progrelTion  of  Pythagoras. 
Of  this  feries  of  perfect  fifths,  however,  the  ancient  Chi- 
nefe ufed  only  five,  beginning  at  F,  the  fundamental  or 
lowed  found  of  their  fyftem,  which  produced  the  follow- 
ing treble  fcales  either  way,  by  beginning  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  their  great  Lit,  as  each  diftinct  arrangement  of 
founds  is  called  : 


1 
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And,  by  giving  to  thefe  founds  a  regular  diatonic  pro- 
greflion, they  furnifli  the  following  fcale  without  femi- 
tones : 


i 
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and  which  is,  in  fait,  the  precife  Scottifh  fcale,  that  may 
be  played  on  the  (hort  keys  of  a  harpfichord,  or  piano- 
forte, in  G*  or  Fb.     For  example: 
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We  had  long  been  trying,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)  to  afcer- 
tain  the  fact  concerning  the  want  of  femitones  in  the 
Chinefe  mufic,  and  had  lent  enquiries  into  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  among  which  one  was,  Whether  the  Chi- 
nefe had  any  femitones  in  their  mufic  ?  or  whether  their 
octave  only  confided  of  five  tones,  inftead  of  feven  with 
which  the  lcale  of  Guido  is  furnilhed  ?  Which  queftion 
was  anfwered  by  an  Italian  who  had  been  thirty  years  at 
Pekin,  and  was  a  good  mufician ;  whofe  anfwer  was  : 
La  Cinefi  nella  loro  mufica  non  hanno  femituoni ;  "  The  Chi- 
nefe have  no  femitones  in  their  mufic."  This  confirmed 
the  conjecture  to  which  the  melodies  which  we  had  feen 
gave  birth  ;  but  did  not  aflign  a  reafbn  for  the  deficiency. 
But,  after  perufing  the  6th  volume  of  "  Memoires  con- 
cernant  l'Hiftoire  des  Sciences,  Sec.  des  Chinois,"  by  the  mif. 
fionaries  of  Pekin,  published  in  17  go,  and  the  Memoir  con- 
cerning Chinefe  Mufic  ancient  and  modern,  by  pere 
Amiot,  one  of  the  Pekin  milfionaries,  of  which  the  abbe 
Rouflier  was  the  editor,  we  faw  no  difficulty  in  afligning 
a  reafon  for  the  deficiency  in  the  Chinefe  fcale  according 
to  European  ideas.  For  if,  inftead  of  (topping  at  A,  the 
fifth  of  D,  they  had  proceeded  two  fifths  further,  they 
would  have  had  an  E  and  a  B,  which  would  have  furnilhed 
materials  for  completing  the  diatonic  octave  of  five  tones 
and  two  femitones :  their  fcale  would  then  have  been 
F,  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  B  ;  which,  arranged  diatonically,  fur- 
nifties  every  found  in  the  natural  fcales  of  C  and  A. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  when  at  Pekin  with  the  embafly 
in  1793,  remarked  the  fimilarity  between  the  Chinefe 
mufic  and  the  Scotch.  "  The  muficians  (fays  he)  affected 
moftly  (low  and  plaintive  airs,  not  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland;  which  they  played  in  exact  and 
meafured  time.  To  Mr.  Huttner,  a  good  judge  of  mufic, 
it  appeared,  that  theirgamut  was  fuch  as  Europeans  would 
call  imperfeft,  their  keys  being  inconfiftent ;  that  is,  wan- 
dering from  flats  to  (harps,  and  inverfely,  except  when 
directed  by  a  bell  (truck  to  found  the  proper  notes.  Mr. 
Huttner  farther  obferved,  that  the  Chinefe,  in  playing 
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on  inftruments,  difcovered  no  knowledge  of  femitones, 
nor  did  they  fieem  to  have  any  idea  of  counterpoint,  or 
parts  in  mufic.  There  was  always  one  melody,  however 
great  the  number  of  performers  ;  though,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, fome  of  the  inftruments  played  in  the  lower  oc- 
tave, while  the  reft  continued  in  the  upper  ;  and  thus  ap- 
proached to  harmony."  Authentic  Account  of  the  Em- 
bally,  Sec.  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  4-to.  For  farther  particulars  re- 
lative to  the  Chinefe  muiic,  fee  the  article  China,  vol.  iv. 
p.  4.66. 

A  fhort  account  of  the  ftate  of  mufic  among  the  Cinga- 
lele,  or  Singalefe,  (for  fo  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  are 
called,)  has  been  furnilhed  by  M.  Joinville,  furveyor-gene- 
ral  to  the  government ;  and  forms  part  of  an  effay  On  the 
Religion  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  Ceylon,  publilhed 
in  the  viith  vol.  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  "  Mufic  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formerly  cultivated  at  Singaia,  or  Cey- 
lon, and  reduced  into  principles.  There  are  pieces  of 
muiic  to  be  feen  in  regular  notes,  in  fome  of  the  old  books 
in  the  Pali  tongue.  The  ancients  had  feven  notes,  called 
Sa,  jRi,  Ga,  Me,  Pa,  De,  Ni.  The  gamut  was  termed 
Septa  Sonere.  There  was  no  particular  fign  for  thefe 
notes ;  each  of  them  being  formed  of  as  many  letters  as 
were  necefiary  for  their  pronunciation.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble that  this  gamut  anfwers  exaftlv  to  our's  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  beginning  of  a  Erne  known  to  all  the 
world,  would  be  written  in  Singalefe  mufic  thus  •.  Sa  fa  ri 
ni  fa  ri,  Gaga  me  ga  ri  fa,  Ri  fa  ni  fa.  But,  as  their  mufic 
in  notes  has  been  almoft  entirely  forgotten,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  difcover  how  they  ufed  to  diftinguiih  the  half- 
tones, the  crotchets,  meafures,  bars,  &c.  &c.  The  an- 
cient mufic  of  the  Singalefe  is  in  all  probability  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  unpleafant  than  the  Singalefe  airs,  whe- 
ther fung  or  played  on  either  kind  of  their  guitars.  Their 
trumpet  produces  the  moft  annoying  found  I  ever  heard  ; 
yet  they  are  fond  of  it  to  diffraction.  They  confecrate  it 
to  the  temples  and  to  the  king.  Its  name  is  hoveneve. 
Their  horn,  called  kombove,  is  as  unpleafant  as  the  former. 
They  have  a  kind  of  hautboy  that  is  not  quite  fo  infup- 
portable  as  their  other  inftruments,  and  which  might 
perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  player,  be  made  to  give 
fome  pleafing  tones  ;  it  is  termed  nalave.  They  have'  four 
ipecies  of  drums.  The  firft,  claoul,  is  long  and  narrow. 
They  beat  it  with  a  curved  flick,  called  daoul  kadipoue, 
and  ufe  only  their  left  hand  to  it.  The  tammetam  is  a 
kind  of  kettle  covered  with  a  ficin  on  the  top,  and  beat 
with  an  inftrument  called  liaddipow.  The  rabuni  is  nearly 
fimilar  to  our  timbrel ;  but  it  has  no  bells.  They  Aide 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  it,  and  hold  it  with  the 
left :  women  play  on  it  alfo.  They  place  it  on  the  ground, 
and  three  or  four  at  once  beat  it  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther, without  regard  to  time.  The  odikie  is  the  belt  of  all 
their  drums,  and  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  a  good 
effect  in  a  piece  of  muiic.  It  is  very  narrow  confidering 
its  length.  The  two  extremities  of  it  are  tied  by  catgut- 
ftrings  to  the  belt,  on  which  the  inftrument  hangs  ;  this 
belt  goes  over  the  (houlder.  They  fqueeze  the  drum  oc- 
cafionally  with  the  left  elbow,  and  ftrike  it  with  their 
right  hand.  The  prelfure  on  the  inftrument,  by  ftretch- 
ing  it  more  orlefs,  makes  it  produce  different  tones.  The 
tammetam  is  ufed  in  the  feafts  of  the  great,  and  always 
precedes  them  in  their  journeys.  It  is  a  neceflkry  part  of 
the  mufic  to  be  played  before  the  temple  morning  and 
evening.  In  fine,  it  is  an  effentially-neceflary  inftrument 
upon  all  occalions  that  can  attract  the  attention  and  con- 
fideration  of  the  public.  The  rabani  is  more  adapted  for 
the  feafts  of  friends  ;  the  daoul  is  ufed  at  all  times.  But 
the  odiltie  is  the  inftrument  of  the  men  of  tafte.  A  player 
on  it  is,  confequently,  paid  more  liberally  than  thofe  on 
the  daoul  or  tammetam. 

"  The  Singalefe  are  very  fond  of  hearing  fongs.  A 
great  man  (when  travelling)  has  often  one  finger  before 
&nd  another  behind  his  palanquin.    They  each  in  their 


turn  fing  ftanzas  of  an  indeterminate  length  ;  as  it  hap- 
pens at  times  that  the  finger,  animated  by  his  fubjecf, 
gives  fome  verfes  extempore.  The  fongs  are  either  reli- 
gious, in  which  cafe  they  extol  the  virtues  of  Boudhou, 
and  other  gods ;  or  they  are  hiltorical,  and  then  they 
praife  the  virtuous  actions  of  fome  or  their  kings,  or  re- 
late a  love-adventure.  In  all  cafes  the  air  of  the  fongs 
is  mournful.  I  have  never  heard  what  can  be  called  gay 
mufic  among  the  Singalefe  ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  put  any  into  note;  for  the  meafure  is  incel- 
fantly  changing,  and  the  movement  remaining  the  fame, 
always  flow,     it  is  what  is  generally  called  the  andante." 

Of  Intervals. 

A  found  uttered  by  itfelf,  and  without  any  relation  to 
others,  is  not  a  tone  or  a  femitone  in  mufic  :  it  is  not  a 
note  or  any  part  of  melody,  much  lefs  of  fymphony,  as 
long  as  it  dies  (ingle  with  the  vibration  of  the  air  that 
produces  it.  It  may  be  referred  to  a  part  of  an  agreed 
diapafon  ;  it  may  be  C,  D,  E,  or  any  one  of  the  feven 
tones  of  the  gamut  upon  the  piano-forte,  and  any  other  in- 
ftrument tuned  to  the  pitch-pipe  ;  but  in  itfelf  it  is  a  mere 
found  without,  as  yet,  any  correlation  or  name. 

Intervals  are  known  in  nature  relating  to  the  extenfion 
of  matter  and  time;  between  a  foot  and  a  yard  ;  an  inch 
and  a  foot;  between  a  minute  and  an  hour.  A  third  Ipe- 
cies of  interval  has  been  found  between  natural  founds: 
hence  the  diftinclion  between  a  tone  and  a  femitone. 
When  two  founds  are  emitted  fucceffively,  it  may  be 
guelfed  at  what  diftance  the  one  is  from  the  other ;  whe- 
ther the  diftance  be  a  full  tone  or  a  femitone,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.  and  the  fame  if  the  founds  are  uttered 
fimultaneoufly. 

An  interval  then,  in  mufic,  fignifies  the  diftance  or 
fpace  between  two  fixed  founds ;  which  is  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportions  of  thofe  founds  in  the  fcale. 
Harmony  fuppofes  the  fcale  to  be  extended  as  far  as  a 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  founds; 
which  in  fact  are  but  repetitions  of  the  fecond,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  lixth,  parts  of  the  fcale,  although  the 
laws  of  harmony  do  not  confider  them  as  fuch. 

Having  afcertained  the  precife  diftance  between  any 
two  fixed  founds;  whatever  it  may  be,  the  following 
figures  will  fliow  how  it  fhould  be  exprelfed. 
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If  founds  are  regular,  as  in  the  diatonic  fcale, .they  are 
exprefled  by  the  figures  in  the  firft  line,  at  1.  When  the 
founds  become  accidentally  fharp,  flat,  or  natural,  they 
are  exprefled  as  in  the  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  line,  at  z, 
3,  4.  As  the  fifth  tone  from  the  feventh  of  a  major  or 
fecond  of  a  minor  fcale  is  always  imperfect,  it  is  exprelfed 
as  it  ftands  on  the  fifth  line  thus,  5.  The  interval  of 
the  third,  if  fharp,  flat,  or  natural,  by  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege is  exprefled  by  the  characters  *,  b>  or  k  >.  a"d 
not  thus,  3*,  3b,  3I,  as  very  often  improperly  written. 
The  figures  10,  11,  12,  13,  name  rather  than  exprefs  thofe 
intervals.     Horizontal  lines  drawn  after  any  of  the  above 
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Tile  table  at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  Plate, 
marked  Ex.  10.  contains  an  exact  measurement  of  all  the 
diftances  of'  founds  in  the  natural  and  extended  fcale ; 
and  alfo  (lows  the  method  of  exprefling  the  fame  by  the 
above  figures. 

Of  THOROUGH  BASS  and  COMPOSITION. 

Intervals  may  be  divided  into  Concords  and  Difcords. 

Concords  are 
The  perfeft  Prime  and  its  Replicates  the  perfeft  Oftave. 

The  perfect  Fifth the  perfeft  Fourth. 

The  major  Third the  minor  Sixth. 

The  minor  Third the  major  Sixth. 

Difcords  are 
The  Second,  Seventh,  and  Ninth,  alfo  the  extreme-fharp 
and  extreme-flat  intervals. 

But,  through  the  different  combinations  of  intervals 
in  harmony,  concords  may  occafionally  be  treated  like 
difcords. 

Of  INVERSION. 

Changing  an  interval  fo  that  its  lower  part  is  placed 
uppermoft,  or  its  upper  part  lowermoft ;  or  if,  inftead  of 
the  regular  way  of  counting  them  upwards,  we  count 
them  backwards  ;  this  is  called  inverj'wv.  The  two  fol- 
lowing rows  of  figures  placed  under  each  other  will  (how 
what  intervals  are  produced  by  inversion  ;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear that  a  fecond  becomes  a  feventh,  a  third  a  fixth,  and 
a  fifth  a  fourth,  and  vice  verfa. 

i     a     3     4.     5     6     7     8 
8     7     6      5     4     3     3     1 

Thofe  intervals  that  exceed  the  compafs  of  the  eighth,  or 
octave,  as  ninths,  &c  bear  no  inveriion,  as  thereby  no 
new  harmony  can  be  produced.  By  knowing  the  repli- 
cates of  each  kind  and  different  fpecies,  the  more  diltant 
intervals,  fuch  as  fixths  and  fevenths,  may  be  more  eafily 
found  on  the  inftrument ;  lince  it  is  eafier  to  count  a  fe- 
cond or  third  backwards,  than  a  fixth  or  feventh  upwards. 
Ex.  1 1.  at  the  top  of  Plate  IV.  will  (how  the  nature  of  the 
inverted  fcale  at  one  view,  and  will  prepare  the  ftudent 
for  other  inverfions  and  changes. 

Of  PROGRESSION. 

All  progreflions  whatever,  may  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing three  different  motions  :  1.  By  regular  or  fimilar  mo- 
tion, when  two  parts  afcend  or  defcend  together.  2.  By 
contrary  motion,  when  one  part  afcends  while  the  other 
defcends.  3.  By  oblique  motion,  when  one  part  conti- 
nues on  the  fame  degree,  whilft  the  other  afcends  or  de- 
fcends.    Ail  thefe  are  fhown  at  Ex.  11. 

The  rules  for  applying  thefe  different  motions  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  progreffion  of  concords  are  as  follow : 

From  one  perfeft  concord  to  another,  i.  e.  from  an 
eighth  to  a  fifth,  or  from  a  fifth  to  an  eighth,  you  mutt 
proceed  either  by  the  contrary  or  oblique  motion.  From 
this  principle  of  compoiition  arifes  the  eftablifhed  rule, 
that  two  eighths  or  two  fifths  of  the  fame  fpecies  are  not 
allowed  to  follow  each  other  progreffively  in  a  regular  or 
fimilar  motion,  either  gradually  or  by  fkips.  It  may  ea- 
fily be  imagined,  that  eighths  that  follow  by  parallel  mo- 
tion cannot  fall  under  this  rule,  as  not  being  progreffive  ; 
nor  can  it  be  applied  to  fuch  a  cafe  when  in  a  piece  of 
mufic  all  the  parts  proceeded  by  eighths,  or  by  unilbns  ; 
becaufe  then  all  the  parts  are  confidered  as  one.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  rule,  it  is  allowed  to  pafs  from  a  perfeft 
fifth  to  an  imperfeft,  though  only  in  defcending  in  fimilar 
motion,  provided  theiinperfeft  defcends  or  refolves  after- 
wards :  all  which  fhows  that,  this  cafe  only  excepted,  no 
concords  are  allowed  in  compofition  to  follow  in  fimilar 
or  regular  motion,  but  thirds  and  fixths.  An  example 
of  wrong  progreffion  of  eighths  and  fifths,  in  fimilar  mo- 
tion, is  given  at  Ex.  13.  and  the  fame  reftified  by  con- 
trary and  oblique  motion,  at  Ex.  14.. 

From  an  imperfeft  concord  to  a  perfeft  one,  i.  e,  from 
a  third  or  fixth  to  an  eighth  or  fifth,  you  are  only  to  pro- 
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ceed  by  contrary  or  oblique  motion.  By  this  rule  the 
coni'ecutionof  two  hidden  eighths  and  fifths  is  forbidden, 
as  the  latter  will  become  vifible  on  filling  up  the  fpace  of 
thefe- -intervals  by  its  intermediate  note.     See  Ex.  1 5. 

Of  CADENCES. 

The  termination  of  any  progreffion  is  called  a  Cadence. 
The  word  feems  as  it  were  a  metaphor  drawn  from  the 
dancing-lchool,  where  it  properly  fignifies  a  paufe,  or  fall 
from  motion  to  reft.  A  cadence  is  properly  when  the 
parts  fall,  and  terminate  on  a  chord,  -or  note,  the  ear 
feeming  naturally  to  expeft  it ;  and  on  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  cadences  a  great  part  ofthemufician'sfki  11  depends. 

Dr.  Pepufch's  definition  of  cadences  in  mufic  is,  per- 
haps, the  mofr  fhort,  clear,  and  comprehenfive,  to  be  found 
in  any  elementary  book.  "  Cadences  in  mulic  are  the 
fame  as  ftops  in  fpeaking  or  writing ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
are  endings  or  terminations  either  of  apart  or  of  the  whole 
piece  of  mufic,  as  ftops  are  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  fpeech. 
For  which  reafon  they  are  diftinguifhed  into  full  cadences 
and  middle  cadences  ;  thefe  lalt  are  like  commas  and  femi- 
colons,  after  which  more  is  expefted  to  follow,  they  not 
making  fo  full  a  flop  as  the  others ;  whereas  after  a  full 
cadence  we  are  fenfible  that  we  are  come  toaconclufion." 
Treatife  on  Harmony,  p.  4. 

The  proper  cadences  are — the  perfeft,  the  imperfeft, 
the  interrupted,  and  the  fufpended. 

1.  Of  the  PerfeB  Cadence. — As  the  dominant  governs 
the  key,  the  perfeft  cadence  can  only  be  made  by  the 
former  tone  preceding  the  latter,  with  the  perfeit  con- 
cord as  at  h,  or  the  difcord  at  ?',  Ex.  16.  The  common 
chord  of  the  fifth  of  the  key  may  likewife  be  preceded  by 
the  £  as  at  k;  or  by  the  4  only  as  at  /.  The  cadence  at  k 
is  nioftly  ufed  in  mulic  of  a  cheerful  nature  ;  that  at  i,  when 
ferious.  The  perfeft  cadence  may  alfo  be  made  by  the 
fubdominant  and  key,  as  at  in:  This  cadence  is  much  ufed 
at  the  conclufion  of  folemn  and  facred  mufic.  Some  au- 
thors treat  this  as  an  imperfeft  cadence,  which  it  cer- 
tainly is,  when  not  ufed  as  final ;  it  may  therefore  be  con- 
fidered perfeft  in  a  conclufion,  and  imperfeft  in  a  pro- 
greffion. 

2.  ImperfeB  Cadence. — The  imperfeft  cadence  is  made 
by  the  key-note  preceded  by  its  fifth,  as  at  Ex.  17.  q,  r  ; 
or,  by  the  key-note  appearing  only  in  an  upper  part,  as 
at  s.  Or  by  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  perfeft  cadence, 
as  at  t,  and  its  inverfions,  v,  w. 

3.  Interrupted  Cadence. — The  interrupted  cadence,  is 
occalioned  by  the  fifth  of  the  fcale  not  paffing  immedi- 
ately to  the  key-note,  as  at  Ex.  18.  x,  y  ;  or  by  the  key- 
note bearing  a  difcord,  as  at  z. 

4.  Suljje?ided  Cadence,  or  poiiU  d-erguet — The  fufpended 
cadence  is  a  withholding  of  the  key  by  the  dominant,  on 
■which  various  chords  may  pafs  and  repafs  ;  and  is  called 
(by  the  French)  point  d'orgue,  or  organ-point,  from  its 
being  much  ufed  on,  and  peculiar  to,  that  inftrument  j 
and  confequently  to  cburch-mufic.  Ex.  19. 

The  refolution  of  a  difcord,  according  to  RoufTeau,  is 
a  kind  of  cadence  :  "  And,  as  all  harmonic  phrafes  are 
neceffarily  connected  by  difcords,  exprefl'ed  or  under- 
ftood,  it  follows,  that  all  mufic  may  be  laid  to  conlift  of  a 
lucceflion  of  cadences."  The  regie  de  I'oBave  feems  to 
favour  this  idea  ;  as  every  other  found  carries  a  difcord. 

Padre  Martini's  cadences,  in  his  Saggio  di  Contrap- 
punto,  being  fuch  as  are  peculiar  to  the  eccleliaftical 
modes,  will  be  of  little  ufe  in  fecular  mufic.  The  clofes 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Paeliello,  however  new,  elegant, 
and  ingenious,  the  treble  may  be,  are  all  built  on  the 
balTes  and  harmony  of  the  old  clofes  of  a  hundred  years 
ago ;  for  in  a  full  clofe,  as  the  bafs  mnji  fall  a  fifth  or  rife 
a  fourth,  the  treble  muft  either  fall  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eighth,  or  rife  from  the  feventh  to  the  eighth. 

In  early  days  of  counterpoint,  the  great  ftudy  of  com- 
pofers  was  cadences.  A  Studio  of  Paleftrina  being  found 
at  Rome  in  the  year  1770,  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  ca- 
dences and  chants,  in  his  own  hand- writing. 
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In  melody,  the  preparation  for  clofes  in  the  principal 
part  are  infinite  ;  in  harmony  they  are  numerous,  but  may 
be  numbered.  In  Gafparini  there  is  an  ample  collection, 
chap.  vi.  per  far  le  eadenze  d'ogni  forte.  From  thefe,  Wal- 
ther  has  cited  many,  but  more  correctly  ;  for  Gafparini's 
book  is  miferably  printed.  The  cadences  in  Walther  are 
good,  as  far  as  harmony  is  concerned,  which  is  not  fo 
changeable  as  melody ;  and  to  thefe,  chiefly  from  Gaf- 
parini, we  have  all  the  Italian  names  :  as  cadenza  mag- 
giore,  minore,  maggiore  fmiuuita,  cadenza  sfuggita,  Jinla, 
fiorita,  perfetia,  imperfetta,  irr.egulare,  d'inganno,  &c. 

In  ancient  muiic,  cadence  is  nearly  fynonymous  with 
rhythm.  The  French  make  ufe  of  the  term  cadence  for 
a  trill  or  Shake. 

OF  CONCORDS. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  harmony  is  founded  on  two 
chords;  viz.  a  fundamental  concord,  and  a  fundamental 
difcord  :  and  from  thefe  two  chords,  or  roots,  arife  all 
others.  In  a  word,  the  two  fundamental  chords  are 
the  chords  of  nature ;  and  thofe  derived  from  them, 
the  chords  of  art.  The  fundamental  concord  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  the  real  bafis  of  harmony, 
Iince  to  that  alone  the  fundamental  difcord  owes  three 
fourth  parts  of  its  exiftence.  But,  neverthelefs,  the  two 
fundamental  chords  are  always  confidered  as  diftinft,  and 
will  be  treated  accordingly. 

Of  the  fundamental  Concord,  called  the  Common  Chord,  or 
Triad. 

Any  found  may  be  aflumed  at  pleafure  for  the  primitive 
or  ftandard  note  of  a  piece  of  mufic,  and  is  then  deno- 
minated the  he?/-note:  and  the  idea  of  this  note  is  perpe- 
tually imprefled  on  the  mind  in  all  fimple  compoiitions, 
both  from  its  frequent  recurrence,  and  from  the  relation 
that  all  the  other  founds  bear  to  it.  C  being  the  key- 
note of  the  fcale  called  natural,  we  mail  confider  it  as  the 
foundation  of  the  fcale.  The  next  in  importance  is  the 
fifth,  G,  which  is  intimatel)'  connected  with  the  key-note, 
as  it  conftitutes  the  molt  perfect  melody  and  harmony  with 
C,  iince  every  alternate  vibration  of  C  coincides  with 
every  third  of  G.  The  fifth,  therefore,  or  G,  is  called 
the  dominant,  or  governing  note.  The  interval  between 
C  and  G  is  moft  naturally  divided  by  the  note  E,  which 
anfwers  to  the  number  5,  when  C  and  G  are  reprefented 
by  4  and  6,  and  which  is  found  among  the  natural  har- 
monics both  of  chords  and  pipes.  Thefe  three  notes, 
the  key-note  (or  prime),  its  third  and  fifth,  conftitute 
the  harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord,  in  the  major 
fcale,  which  is  the  moft  perfect,  or  rather  the  only  pcrfeB, 
harmony  ;  and,  in  compofitions  of  four,  five,  fix,  or  more, 
parts,  it  can  receive  no  other  addition  but  from  the  du- 
plicates of  its  parts.  This  chord  or  triad  may  be  either 
major  or  minor.  The  major  fundamental  triad  confifts  of 
the  prime,  major  third,  and  perfect  fifth  ;  and  conftitutes 
the  major  mode.  The  minor  confifts  of  the  prime,  minor 
third,  and  perfect  fifth  ;  and  conftitutes  the  minor  mode. 
This  fundamental  triad,  ltrictly  fpeaking,  is  applied  as 
fuch  only  on  the  key-note,  or  prime ;  for  on  any  other 
note  of  the  fcale  it  would  at  the  fame  time  bear  a  dif- 
cord joined  to  it.  The  different  Species  of  triads  are 
ihown  together  at  Ex.  20.  on  the  back'  of  Plate  IV. 

By  accompanying  this  chord  in  four  parts,  we  add  to  it 
the  eighth.  Its  prime,  or  fundamental,  thus  becomes  the 
bafs,  and  the  third,  fifth,  eighth,  the  foprano,  alto,  or 
tenor,  part.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  chord  may  be 
taken  in  three  different  ways  by  placing  either  the  eighth, 
fifth,  or  third,  at  top,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  bottom. 
When  the  eighth  is  at  top,  the  chord,  confidered  Separately 
from  the  baSs,  muft  be  a  compound  of  a  third  below  and 
a  fourth  above.  When  the  third  is  at  top,  then  the  re- 
verfe  will  appear  ;  viz.  a  compound  of  a  third  above  and 
a  fourth  below.  And,  when  the  fifth  is  at  top,  the  chord 
is  equally  divided  by  two  thirds,  and  the  parts  are  of 
equal  diftances  on  keyed  inftruments.     Thefe  different 


pofitions,  in  the  major  and  minor  keys,  are  Shown  at 
Ex.  21. 

The  imperfeB  triad  confifts  of  a  minor  third  and  ex- 
treme flat  or  imperfect  fifth,  which  latter  muft  regularly 
refolve  by  defcending  to  the  next  degree.  It  is  applied 
only  on  the  feventh  note  in  the  fcale  of  the  major  mode, 
and  on  the  fecond  in  the  minor ;  this  chord  is  figured 
thus  5".  as  at  Ex.  22. 

Of  the  different  pofitions  of  this  chord,  that  is  moft 
pleafing  in  accompaniment  where  the  third  lies  above. 
Obferve  alfo,  when  the  bafs  is  iharp,  the  eighth  is  to  be 
left  out. 

The  extreme -Jharp  triad  confifts  of  the  prime,  a  major 
third,  and  an  extreme-Sharp  fifth.  It  is  applied  only  on 
the  third  of  the  minor  mode,  and  always  afcends  a  lemi- 
tone  to  the  next  note.  The  extreme-fharp  fifth  is  gene- 
rally prepared  on  a  progreffive  bafs,  refolving  afterwards 
to  the  lixth  above  it,  as  in  Ex.  23.  at  A  and  B. 

The  two  laft  triads,  whereof  one  confifts  of  a  prime, 
extreme-fiat  fifth,  and  major  third,  and  the  other  of  a 
prime,  extreme-flat  or  imperfect  fifth,  and  an  extreme-flat 
third,  never  occur  in  their  fundamental  pofition,  but  are 
fpecified  among  the  reft  only  as  being  the  foundation  of 
fome  other  chords  ufed  by  inverfion,  as  that  of  the  ex- 
treme-fharp fixth,  accompanied  by  \,  which  is  derived 
from  the  former,  and  that  of  an  extreme-fharp  fixth,  ac- 
companied by  *',  which  isderived  from  the  latter;  of  which 
more  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  inverfion. 

The  common  chord  in  thorough  bafs  is  never  figured  or 
marked,  unlefs  its  third  or  fifth  requires  an  accidental 
Sharp  or  fiat,  in  which  cafe  it  is  fignified  thus:  %,  fa,  h , 
X,  J,  5b,  5^.  See  Ex.  24..  at  A  and  B.  or  when  the  dif- 
cord refolves  into  a  common  chord,  as  at  C.  or  when  on 
the  fame  bafs  note  it  is  placed  between  different  harmo- 
nics, as  at  D. 

Any  note  not  figured  in  thorough  bafs,  -and  that  is  not 
confidered  as  a  palling  note,  is  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
common  chord.   '  . 

Hitherto  every  common  chord  has  been  treated  of  Singly, 
but  now  we  proceed  to  the  accompaniment  ofa  SucceSfion 
of  common  chords,  the  rules  relating  to  the  Same,  as  well 
as  to  accompaniment  in  general,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Two  confecutive  eighth  and  fifths  in  the  Similar  mo- 
tion, whether  gradual  or  by  (kips,  are  to  be  avoided,  chiefly 
by  the  ufe  of  contrary  motion,  or  now  and  then  by  the 
doubling  of  a  third. 

2.  Inharmonic  relations  are  likewise  to  be  avoided. 
By  doubling  either  the  unifon  or  third,  thofe  unmelodi- 
ous  progrefiions  may  be  prevented. 

3.  Of  the  progrefiions  between  the  different  parts ;  thofe 
between  the  extremes  ought  to  be  the  moft  regular  of 
any. 

4.  The  uppermoft  part  ought  to  be  the  moft  melodious 
of  any;  a  third  is  more  melodious  than  a  fifth,  and  a  fifth 
more  lb  than  an  eighth. 

5.  Major  thirds,  whether  naturally  or  accidentally  fo, 
generally  afcend. 

6.  The  finishing  chord,  whether  it  be  at  the  end  ofa 
cadence,  or  at  the  final  conclufion  of  a  piece,  Should  end 
with  an  eighth  or  a  third  in  the  upper  part,  rather  than 
with  a  fifth. 

7.  The  chords  in  general  are  to  be  taken  as  near  to 
each  other  as  poffible,  and  not  too  much  Space  muft  be 
left  between  the  hands. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Sixth. 

This  chord  ariSes  from  the  triad  by  inverfion  ;  for,  by 
Substituting  the  third  of  the  latter  for  the  bafis  of  the' 
former,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  triad  is  changed  to  a 
Sixth,  and  its  fifth  to' a  third,  as  in  Ex.  25. 

Both  chords  are  but  one  harmony,'  as  being  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Same  notes ;  with  this  difference  only  ;  that  tie 
bafs  note  of  the  triad  is  a  fundamental,  and  that  of  the 
fixth  a  fuppofed  note  only.  The  fixth  in  general  is  ac- 
companied by  a  third  and  eighth.  Its  Signature  is  that  of 
1  a  fingle 
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a  (ingle  6  only,  which  occafionally,  as  modulation  re- 
quires, has  the  ufual  marks  annexed  to  it,  thus  (J,  6  ,6^. 
According  to  the  obfervation  as  above,  a  fixth  in  thorough 
hafs  always  implies  the  common  chord  of  a  third  below 
it ;  and  hence  we  may  eafily  conclude,  that  there  muli  be 
as  many  different  fpecies  of  fixth  chords  as  there  are  com- 
mon chords.     See  Ex.  26. 

There  are  various  ways  of  accompanying  fixes  :  1.  with 
a  third  and  eighth  ;  2.  with  a  third  and  a  double  fixth  ; 
3.  with  a  double  third  ;  and,  4..  with  a  third  only,  or  a  uni- 
fon  doubled.  See  Ex.  27.  The  accompaniment  with  the 
eighth,  like  the  common  chord,  has  three  different  poli- 
tions ;  for  either  the  fixth,  third,  or  eighth,  may  be  placed 
at  the  top,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  bottom.  That  fitua- 
tion  where  the  fixth  is  uppermoft  is  the  moft  pleafing,  and 
that  with  the  eighth  at  top  the  leaft  fo. 

The  fixes  in  the  chord  of  the  fixth  are  either  major, 
minor,  or  extreme  (harp ;  and  the  thirds,  major  and  minor; 
and  therefore  may  be  divided  into  the  following  different 
claffes  :  1.  The  minor  fixth  accompanied  with  a  minor 
third.  2.  The  major  fixth  accompanied  with  a  major 
third.  3.  The  major  fixth  accompanied  with  a  minor 
third.  4.  The  minor  fixth  accompanied  with  a  major 
third.  5.  The  extreme  (harp  fixth  accompanied  with  a 
major  third. 

The  minor  fixth  with  a  minor  third  has  its  place  on 
every  major  third  ;  that  is,  on  the  third,  fixth,  and  feventh, 
of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  prime,  fecond,  fifth,  and 
afcending  fixth  and  feventh,  of  the  minor.  Its  original 
harmony  is  that  of  the  major  triad,  or  fundamental  com- 
mon chord.  The  major  fixth  with  a  major  third  may  be 
applied  to  any  note  that  is  a  third  to  the  minor  triad; 
that  is,  on  the  key-note,  the  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  major 
mode ;  and  on  the  third,  the  natural  or  defcending  feventh 
and  fixth  of  the  minor.  Its  fundamental  harmony  is  that 
of  the  minor  triad.  The  major  fixth  with  a  minor  third 
has  its  place  only  on  the  fecond  of  the  major,  and  on  the 
fourth  of  the  minor  mode.  Its  original  is  the  imperfect 
triad.  The  minor  fixth  with  a  major  third  (the  latter 
being  the  leading  notes  in  the  minor  mode)  is  introduced 
only  on  the  fifth  of  that  mode,  and  on  that  but  fpar- 
ingly.  Its  original  is  the  extreme  (harp  triad.  The  ex- 
treme-fharp  fixth  with  a  major  third  is  introduced  only 
on  the  defcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode,  and  always 
afcends  to  the  next  note  above  it.  This  chord  properly 
arifes  from  a  triad  that  is  compofed  of  an  imperfect  fifth 
and  extreme- flat  third.  The  different  manner  of  accom- 
panying fixes  is  exhibited  in  one  view  at  Ex.  28. 

Of  j'uccejj'ive  Fifths  and  Sixes,  marked  thus,  5  6. 

This  iignature  implies  two  different  chords  ftruck  to 
the  fame  bafs  note;  the  5  implies  a  common,  and  the  6 
a  fixth  chord.  In  compolicions  in  four  parts,  either  the 
5th,  6th,  or  3d,  occafionally  may  be  doubled,  as  at  A. 
Ex.  29.  but  in  three  parts,  the  3d  only  is  added,  which 
is  the  eafieft,  and,  in  quick  time,  the  moil  proper,  as  at  B. 

Of  fuccejjive  Sixes  and  Fifths,  marked  thus,  6  5. 

The  manner  of  accompanying  the  chord  fignified  by 
thefe  figures,  is  much  the  fame  as  that  of  5  6,  the  former 
being  only  the  reverfe  of  the  latter  ;  and  therefore  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fifth  is  conlidered  as  a  pairing  note,  and  muft  de- 
fcend  to  the  next  note  below  it ;  but  the  fixth  maybe 
accompanied  in  all  its  different  ways,  as  exemplified 
above.     See  Ex.  30. 

Of  the  Chords  of  the  Sixth  and  Fourth  accompanied  by  the 
Eighth;  figured  thus,  %. 

As  the  chord  of  the  fixth  arofe  from  the  firft  inveriion 
of  the  triad,  called  the  common  chord,  by  the  fubftitution 
of  the  third  of  the  latter  for  the  bails  of  the  former  ;  (b  in 
the  fame  manner  that  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  arifes  from 
the  fecond  inveriion  of  the  triad,  by  fubftituting  the  fifth 
of  the  latter  for  its  bafs  note.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
find  a  bafs  note  figured  with  %,  it  always  implies  a  triad 


to  the  fourth  above  or  fifth  below  it.     The  common  chord 
and  its  two  inverfions  are  (hown  at  Ex.  31. 

The  following  are  all  the  different  fpecies  of  the  chord 
of  the  %  that  are  ufed  in  harmony: 

1.  That  which  arifes  from  the  major  triad,  confifts  of 
a  perfect  fourth,  a  major  fixth,  with  its  prime  or  octave; 
and  may  be  introduced  on  the  key-note,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  thefifth  of  the  majormode,  whereit  generally 
implies  a  cadence. 

2.  The  fixth  and  fourth  that  proceeds  from  the  minor 
triad,  confifts  of  a  perfect  fourth  and  minor  fixth,  and 
is  properly  applied  to  the  minor  mode  in  the  fame 
manner. 

3.  The  chord  of  the  fixth  and  fourth  that  arifes  from 
the  imperfect  triad,  confifts  of  an  extreme-(harp  fourth 
and  a  major  fixth  :  it  is  introduced  on  the  fourth  of  the 
major  and  the  defcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode.  This 
fourth  frequently  refolves  into  a  third  on  the  fame  bafs 
note  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  6  doubled,  but  more 
frequently  in  three  parts  by  a  fingle  6  only. 

•  4-.  That  which  proceeds  from  the  extreme-fharp  triad, 
confifts  of  an  extreme-flat  fourth  and  a  minor  fixth;  and 
is  applied  only  on  the  feventh  of  the  minor  mode,  where 
it  is  ufed  by  way  of  tranfition  in  the  accompaniment  of 
three  parts  only. 

Ex.  32.  is  calculated  for  pradtifing  the  fixth  and  fourth', 
as  ufed  on  cadence-notes  on  the  fifth  of  the  mode,  by 
way  of  a  ihort  prelude  to  any  key. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Seventh. 

The  chord  of  the  feventh  arifes  from  the  addition  of  a 
third  to  its  common  chord,  and  therefore  is  compounded 
of  three  thirds.  According  to  the  different  fpecies  of  in- 
tervals contained  in  the  major  and  minor  modes,  it  may 
be  divided  into  all  different  kinds  exprefled  on  Plate  V. 
Ex.  1.  A,  13,  C,  &c. 

1.  The  minor  feventh  accompanied  by  a  major  third 
and  perfect  fifth,  is  applied  on  the  fifth  of  either  mode, 
the  bafs  riiing  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth,  and  is  confidered 
the  principal  harmony  next  to  that  of  the  fundamental 
chord  of  the  mode,  and  decides  the  key,  and  whether  it  is 
major  or  minor.     See  Ex.  2. 

2.  The  minor  feventh  with  a  minor  third  and  perfect 
fifth,  is  applied  on  the  fecond,  third,  and  lixth,  of  the 
major,  and  on  the  prime,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  the  minor, 
mode. 

3.  The  minor  feventh  with  a  major  third  and  perfect 
fifth,  is  introduced  on  the  prime  and  fourth  of  the  major, 
and  on' the  third  and  lixth  of  the  minor,  mode. 

4..  The  accidental  major  feventh  with  a  minor  third 
and  perfect  fifth,  is  ufed  only  on  the  prime  of  the  minor 
mode. 

5.  The  major  feventh  with  a  major  third  and  extreme- 
(liarp  fifth,  is  introduced  only  on  the  third  of  the  minor 
mode. 

Ci.  The  minor  feventh  with  a  minor  third  and  imperfect 
fifth,  is  applied  on  the  feventh  of  the  major,  and  on  the 
fecond  and  afcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode. 

7.  The  extreme-flat  feventh  with  a  minor  third  and 
imperfect  fifth,  is  ufed  only  on  the  afcending  feventh  of 
the  minor  mode,  and  coniequently  its  bafs  note  always 
requires  a  (harp  mark. 

Thefe  are  all  the  different  fevenths  ufed  in  thorough 
bafs.  The  two  laft,  marked  H  and  I,  are  ufelefs  in  their 
fundamental  poiition,  but  are  introduced  among  the  reft, 
as  being  the  foundation  of  the  following  chords  ufed  in 
harmony,  arifing  from  the  inverfion  thereof.    See  Ex.  3. 

The  feventh,  like  all  difcords  in  general,  muft  reiolve 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  chord  where  it  happens  to  be. 
placed,  by  defcending  one  degree  to  the  next  individual; 
which,  according  to  the  different  progreffions  of  the  bafs, 
may  be  either  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  or 
eighth.  It  refolves,  1.  By  a  third,  when  the  bafs  rifes  a 
fourth  or  falls  a  fifth,  as  in  Ex.  4.  where  at  A,  it  refolves 
in  the  upper  part,  at  B  in  the  middle,  and  at  C  in  the 

lower 
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lower  part  of  the  chord.  2.  By  a  fourth,  when  the  bafs 
rifes,  a  third  or  falls  a  fixth,  as  at  D.  3.  By  a  fifth,  when 
the  bafs  rifes  a  fecond  or  falls  a  feventh,  as  at  E.  4.  By  a 
fixth,  when  the   bafs   refts  on  the  fame  degree,  as  at  F. 

5.  Into  a  feventh,  when  the  bafs  falls  a  fecond,  as  at  G. 

6.  By  an  eighth,  when  the  bafs  falls  a  third  or  rifes  a  fixth, 
as  at  H. 

The  major  feventh  on  the  prime  of  the  major  mode, 
defcends  not  only  by  refolution,  but  alio  frequently  af- 
cends  a  femitone  to  the  eighth.  See  Ex.  5.  A.  But  the 
accidental  major  feventh  in  the  minor  mode  conftantly 
refolves  by  afcending  to  the  eighth,  as  at  B,  except  when 
the  bafs  rifes  a  minor  femitone,  in  which  cafe  it  defcends 
to  an  extreme-flat  feventh,  as  at  C-,  which  is  alfo  to  be 
iinderftood  with  refpect  to  the  major  feventh  in  the  major 
mode,  as  at  D. 

The  feventh  is  either  prepared  or  unprepared,  but  in 
either  cafe  it  mud  refolve.  When  it  is  prepared,  it  mult 
remain  on  the  fame  degree  with  the  note  whereby  it  was 
prepared  in  the  preceding  chord.  In  Ex.  6.  it  is  prepared 
either  by  a  third,  the  bafs  rifing  a  fourth  or  falling  a  fifth, 
as  at  A ;  by  a  fifth,  the  bafs  falling  a  third  or  riling  a 
fixth,  as  at  B  ;  by  a  fixth,  the  bafs  falling  a  fecond,  as 
at  C  ;  or  by  an  eighth,  the  bafs  rifing  a  fecond  or  fall- 
ing a  feventh,  as  at  D.  But  fevenths  on  the  fifth  and 
feventh  of  the  key,  in  either  mode,  may  be  taken  unpre- 
pared ;  as  at  E. 

Chords  ariftng  from  the  Seventh  by  Inverfion. 

By  inverting  the  chord  of  the  feventh,  fo  that  any  other 
part  of  the  fame  harmony  may  be  fubftituted  for  a  bafs, 
inftead  of  its  fundamental  note,  three  different  chords  are 
produced,  as  that  of  %,  \ ,  and  %  ;  where  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  lame  note,  which  is  difcord  to  the  fun- 
damental, remains  as  fuch  in  thofe  inverted. 

1.  By  fubftituting  the  third  out  of  the  chord  of  the  fe- 
venth for  the  bafs-note  inftead  of  its  fundamental  to  the 
fame  harmony,  it  will  be  changed  to  that  of  the  fynco- 
pated  fifth,  accompanied  by  a  third  and  fixth  ;  figured  in 
thorough-bafs  thus,  f.  2.  By  fubftituting  its  fifth  for  the 
bafs,  the  chord  will  be  that  of  the  fyncopated  chord,  ac- 
companied by  a  fixth  and  fourth  ;  figured  thus,  J.  3.  Laft- 
ly,  by  fubftituting  its  feventh  for  the  bafs,  the  chord  will 
be  that  of  the  fyncopated  fecond,  accompanied  by  a  fixth 
and  fourth ;  figured  thus  2,  £,  or  y,  Thefe  chords  are 
filled  up,  both  for  the  major  and  minor  modes,  at  Ex.  7. 

Rules  and  Remarks  concerning  the  Accompaniment  of  Sevenths. 

1.  The  feventh  may  be  accompanied  either  by  I  or§,or 
by  a  third  doubled,  according  as  the  regularity  of  the  pro- 
greffion  between  the  different  parts  may  require. 

2.  Two  or  more  bafs-notes  figured  by  fevenths,  are  ac- 
companied alternately  by  \  and  |.     See  Ex.  8. 

3.  Sevenths  refolving  by  fixes,  are  moft  commonly  ac- 
companied by  a  third  and  an  eighth,  or  by  a  double  third, 
as  in  Ex.  9. 

4.  The  extreme-flat  feventh,  with  its  derivatives,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  denomination  of  chromatics.  In  the 
regular  ftyle  every  chromatic  chord  muft  be  qualified  by 
due  proportion  ;  but  the  free  or  elegant  ftyle  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  rule.     See  Ex.  10. 

5.  It  is  chiefly  by  means  of  thofe  chords  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  genus  ;  as,  for  inftance,  when  Ah  is  changed 
to  G*,  or  Eb  to  D*;  that  all  thofe  fudden  changes  of 
harmony  or  digreflions  to  the  moft  diftant  keys,  generally 
made  ufe  of  in  the  recitative  ftyle,  and  that  of  voluntary- 
playing,  are  effected.     See  Ex.  11. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth,  figured  thus,  |. 

The  fifth  in  the  prefent  chord,  being  the  fame  note  with 
its  original,  the  feventh,  from  which  it  proceeds  by  in- 
verfion,  muft  refolve  like  all  other  difcords.  Its  different 
fpecies  are  fliown  at  the  back  of  Plate  V.  at  Ex.  12.  fig. 
1,  2,  3,  &c. 

i.  The  firft  fpecies  confifts  of  an  imperfect  fifth,  a  minor 


fixth,  and  a  minor  third,  and  is  chiefly  applied  on  the  af- 
cending feventh  of  either  mode.  See  Ex.  13.  A;  and 
fometimes  on  the  afcending  fixth  of  minor,  as  at  B.  The 
fifth  is  either  prepared,  as  at  C  ;  or  unprepared,  as  at  D. 
a.  The  fecond  confifts  of  a  perfect  fifth,  and  a  major 
fixth  and  third  ;  and  is  applied  on  the  afcending  fourth 
of  the  major  mode.     The  fifth  is  always  prepared. 

3.  The  third  confifts  of  a  perfect  fifth,  and  a  minor  fixth 
and  third  ;  and  is  introduced  on  the  third  and  fixth  of 
the  major,  and  on  the  key-note  and  fifth  of  the  minor, 
mode. 

4.  The  fourth  confifts  of  a  perfect  fifth,  a  minor  fixth, 
and  an  accidental-fharp  third  ;  and  is  applied  only  on  the 
fifth  of  the  minor  mode. 

5._  The  fifth  confifts  of  a  perfect  fifth,  a  major  fixth,  and 
a  minor  third  ;  and  is  introduced  on  the  afcending  fourth 
of  the  minor  mode. 

6.  The  fixth  confifts  of  an  imperfect  fifth,  an  accidental- 
fharp  fixth,  and  minor  third  ;  and-  is  applied  only  on  the 
lecond  of  the  minor  mode. 

7.  The  feventh  confifts  of  a  perfect  fifth,  an  extreme- 
fliarp  fixth,  and  a  major  third  ;  and  is  ufed  only  on  the 
defcending  fixth  of  the  minor  mode.  The  two  laft  are 
chromatic  chords.  The  chord  of  f  in  general  is  ufed  on 
bafs-notes,  rifing  either  a  whole  or  half  tone. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  ;  figured  J,  or  I 

The  chord  arifes  from  the  fecond  inverfion  of  that  of 
the  feventh.  Its  different  fpecies,  as  ufed  in  harmony,  are 
as  fliown  at  Ex.  14.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

1.  The  firft  confifts  of  a  major  fixth,  perfect  fourth,  and 
minor  third,  and  is  applied  on  the  fecond  of  either  mode, 
as  exemplified  in  Ex.  15. 

2.  The  fecond  confifts  of  a  minor  fixth,  perfect  fourth, 
and  minor  third,  and  is  applied  on  the  third,  fixth,  and 
feventh,  of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  prime  of  the 
minor. 

3.  The  third  confifts  of  a  major  fixth,  perfect  fourth, 
and  major  third;  and  is  commonly  introduced  on  the 
prime  and  fifth  of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  third  and 
defcending  feventh  of  the  minor. 

4.  The  fourth  confifts  of  a  major  fixth,  an  extreme- 
fliarp  fourth,  and  a  major  third ;  and  is  applied  on  the  de- 
fcending fourth  of  the  major,  but  chiefly  on  the  defcend- 
ing fixth  of  the  minor,  mode. 

5.  The  fifth  confifts  of  a  major  fixth,  an  extreme-fharp 
fourth,  and  a  minor  third;  and  is  applied  only  on  the 
fourth  of  the  minor  mode. 

6.  The  fixth  confifts  of  an  extreme-ftiarp  fixth,  fourth, 
and  major  third ;  and  is  introduced  on  the  defcending 
fixth  of  the  minor  mode. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Second,  accompanied  by  6  and  4 ;  marhed 

In  this  chord,  the  bafs-note  is  the  difcord,  it  being  the 
fame  note  as  that  which  was  a  feventh  to  the  fundamental 
note  of  the  chord  it  proceeds  from,  being  the  third  inver- 
fion ;  for  which  reafon,  the  bafs  muft  regularly  refolve  by 
defcending  one  degree.  The  fecond  is  ufed  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways ;  by  tranfition  and  fyncopation.  The  bafs- 
note  figured  with  a  fecond,  defcends  to  the  next  note  be- 
low it.  The  different  fpecies  of  feconds  are  fliown  at 
Ex.  16.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  &c. 

1.  The  firft  fpecies  confifts  of  a  major  fecond,  an  ex- 
treme-fharp fourth,  and  a  major  fixth ;  and  is  applied 
only  on  the  defcending  fourth  of  either  mode.  This 
chord,  exclufive  of  the  bafs,  is  a  perfect  common  chord, 
taken  at  the  diftance  of  a  major  fecond  from  the  bafs. 
This  will  be  made  clear  by  infpecting  Ex.  17. 

2.  The  fecond  confifts  of  a  major  fecond,  a  perfect 
fourth,  and  a  major  fixth  ;  and  is  a  minor  common  chord, 
at  the  diftance  of  a  major  fecond  from  the  bafs. 

3.  The  third  confifts  of  a  minor  fecond,  a  minor  fixth, 
and  a  perfect  fourth  j  and  is  a  perfect  common  chord, 
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taken  a  minor  fecond  above  the  bafs ;  and  is  applied  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  major  femitone. 

4.  The  fourth  confifts  of  a  major  fecond,  a  perfect 
fourth,  and  a  minor  fixth  ;  being  an  imperfect  common 
chord,  taken  a  major  fecond  above  the  bafs. 

5.  The  fifth  confifts  of  an  extreme-fharp  fecond,  an  ex- 
treme (harp  fourth,  and  major  fixth  ;  and  is  properly  the 
chord  of  the  feventh,  on  the  fifth  of  the  minor  mode. 

6.  The  fixth  confifts  of  a  minor  fecond,  a  perfect  fourth, 
and  an  accidental-ftiarp  fixth ;  and  is  a  common  chord 
with  an  extreme-iharp  fifth,  a  minor  fecond  above  the 
bafs ;  and  is  peculiar  only  to  the  minor  mode. 

Of  Chords  by  Supposition. 
The  chords  yet  remaining  for  conlideration,  are 
the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth,  which,  from  their 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave,  are  called 
chords  by  Juppojition.  Thefe  chords,  Mr.  King  obferves, 
are  ufually  conftrufted  by  placing  one,  two,  and  three, 
thirds,  underneath  the  chord  of  the  fevenrh.  See  Ex.  18. 
As  placing  founds  under  one  chord  to  produce  another, 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  natural  principles  of  found,  which 
■can  never  gravitate,  and  alfo  againft  the  direct  principles 
of  harmony,  which,  after  eftablilhing  a  given  bafs,  ad- 
mits of  no  lower  found  ;  a  particular  enquiry  will  now 
be  made,  firif,  into  the  prefent  theory,  and  afterwards 
into  the  more  probable  and  natural  conftruction  of  the 
chords  in  queftion.  Thefe  objections  would  not  have 
been  confidered  fufficient  to  juftify  any  deviation  from 
the  theory  ufually  followed,  had  not  the  greateft  autho- 
rities themfelves  (while  they  agree  in  principle)  been  di- 
vided as  to  the  particular  conftruction  of  thefe  chords. 

Rameau,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Mufic,"  places  two 
thirds  fuccefiively  under  the  chord  of  the  feventh  on  the 
pxth  part  of  the  fcale,  as  at  Ex.  19.  But  he  goes  no  far- 
ther, perhaps,  becaufe  he  found  the  chord  of  the  thir- 
teenth would  have  taken  place  in  the  feventh  of  the  fcale. 
If  this  was  his  reafon,  it  was  quite  fufficient.  Marpurg 
and  moft  other  harmonifts  place  three  thirds  fuccefiively 
under  the  chord  of  the  feventh  on  the_/f/r/ipartof  thefcale; 
as  at  Ex.  10.  Now,  the  firft  of  thele  two  general  fyftems 
appears  to  be  the  beft  as  far  as  it  goes ;  becaufe  here  the 
ninth  is  major ;  but  in  the  fecond  fyftem  it  is  minor,  which 
is  not  its  real  character ;  for,  as  the  fecond  part  of  the 
fcale  ftands  a  whole  tone  from  the  firft,  fo  the  ninth,  the 
true  reprefentative  of  the  fecond,  fhould  be  alfo  one  tone 
from  the  octave  of  the  firft  part  of  the  fcale.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  Rameau  makes  ufe  of  the  wrong  funda- 
mental feventh,  but  produces  a  true  ninth  ;  while  Mar- 
pur°-,  who  ufes  the  real  fundamental  feventh,  produces 
an  imperfect  ninth.  The  confequence  of  the  difagree- 
ment  of  thefe  two  celebrated  authorities  is,  that,  as  moft 
harmonifts  follow  the  opinion  of  one  or  the  other,  two 
different  and  indeterminate  characters  are  given  to-chords 
which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  had  an  unalterable  and  efta- 
bliftied  theory: 

Another  fyftem  is  now  prefumed  to  be  advanced,  en- 
tirely different  from  either  of  the  former,  and  wholly 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Vieration,  or  the  natural 
fucceifion  of  founds.  See  Ex.  21.  Here,  by  adding  the 
vibrations  of  a  given  found  regularly  as  they  arife,  it  di- 
rectly appears,  that  the  chords,  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth,  are  naturally  felf-conftructed  ;  and  that 
by  one,  two,  and  three,  thirds,  being  fuccefiively  added 
over,  and  not  under,  the  fundamental  chord  of  the  leventh. 
if  the  feventh  of  eachchord,  being  flat,  ftiould  be  confi- 
dered as  an  objection  to  this  theory,  it  muft  be  recollected 
that  ftat-feventh  exifts  in  Nature  ;  and,  iince  the  above 
order  of  conftructing  thefe  chords  is  wholly  founded  on 
the  analogy  of  Nature,  that  very  objection  becomes  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  prefent  fyftem. 
Of  the  Chord  of  the  ISinth. 
To  the  ninth  belong  3,  5,  7.  Plate  VI.  Ex.  22.  fliows 
the  different  fpecies  of  ninths.  The  ninth  followed  by 
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any  dther  figure,  as  98,  97,  9  6,  9  ;,  or  9  3,  is  accompa- 
nied by  §  ;  joined  to  any  other  figure,  as  *7,  %,  or  5,  it  is 
accompanied  with  3.  .Ex.  13.  fliows  the  preparation  and 
refolution  of  both  thefe  kinds.  At  Ex.  24..  all  the  fore- 
going chords  are  prepared  and  refolved. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Eleventh,  and  its  Derivatives. 

The  eleventh,  or  chord  of  the  fourth,  is  figured  by  ?> 
to  which  belongs  5.  The  different  fpecies  are  exhibited  at 
Ex.  25.  The  chord  of  the  eleventh  figured  thus,  7,  \,  or  \, 
is  accompanied  by  thefifth.  Figured  thus,  ?,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  fourth.  Figured  thus,  4,  it  is  complete  in 
itfelf.  Ex.  26.  defcribes  its  preparation  and  refolution. 
Ex.  27.  gives  the  chords  at  /1,  i,  It,  I,  m,  11,  o,  p,  prepared 
and  refolved.  The  third  from  the  bafs  of  the  eleventh,  is 
ufed  in  its  firft  refolution.  The  ninth  from  the  bafs  may 
be  figured  by  a  9,  when  that  interval  is  uppermoft,  as  q,  s; 
but  in  other  cafes  it  is  figured  by  a  2.  To  diftinguhh  the 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  when  in  part  figured  by  a  9,  from 
the  chord  of  the  ninth  itfelf;  it  is  only  necelfary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  former  chord  muft  contain  a  fourth,  which 
the  latter  chord  can  never  do. 

The  chords  4  3,  and  I  -,  are  taken  out  of  the  eleventh, 
as  at  Ex.  28.  To  the  43  belongs  g ;  to  the  J  j,  belongs  5. 
The  chord  4  3  ufually  takes  place  on  a  holding-bafs.  See 
Ex.  29.  The  fourth  may  refolve  by  an  inverfion  of  the 
third,  or  pal's  into  another  difcord  ;  in  either  cafe,  the 
fourth  is  accompanied  by  g.     See  Ex.  30. 

The  I  "J  generally  takes  place  on  the  fame  bafs  ;  but 
the  I  may  ltand  alone,  and  be  refolved  into  another  dif- 
cord: in  eithercafe,  \  is  accompanied  by  5;  as  in  Ex.  31. 
The  43  is  often  ufed  in  the  perfect  cadence. 

The  chords  \  and  4  require  no  addition,  but  are  com- 
plete in  themfelves,  and  are  derived  by  inverfion  from  the 
chord  of  the  eleventh.  See  Ex.  32.  The  chord  |  is  ge- 
nerally fucceeded  by  6,  but  may  be  followed  by  f  ;  as  at 
Ex.  33.  The  I  is  ufually  followed  by  g.  See  Ex.  34. 
The  \  refolving  into  6  is  an  inverfion  of  43  ;  and  the  § 
refolving  into  §  is  an  inverfion  of  |  J. 

Of  the  Chord  of  the  Thirteenth. 
The  chord  of  the  'thirteenth,  or  difcord  of  J,  is  figured 
by  6,  to  which  belongs  2.  See  the  different  fpecies  at 
Ex.  35.  The  chord  figured  thus,  6,  7,  s,  5,  is  com- 
plete in  itfelf:  at  Ex.  36.  are  their  preparation  and  refo- 
lution. 

Prog-rbssion  of  the  Fundamental  Bass. 

The  progrefiion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  of  fuch  im- 
portance, that,  without  a  proper  knowledge  of  its  ufe,  it 
is  impofiible  to  be  either  a  correct  harmonift  or  a  good 
compofer:  for,  as  the  fundamental  concord  and  dilcord 
are  the  foundation  of  all  the  derived  chords,  fo  the  pro- 
grefiion and  intermixture  of  the  latter  chords  are  entirely 
ruled  and  governed  by  that  of  the  former. 

The  fundamental  bafs  carries  either  the  perfect  concord 
or  the  difcord  of  the  feventh  ;  which  chords  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  fcale  ;  but  in  what  manner  they 
fhall  fucceed  each  other  is  to  be  determined  by  pofitive 
rules,  fuch  rules  being  abfolutely  neceflary  to  regulate  the 
ufe  of  the  derived  chords,  which  are  all  reducible  to  the 
two  fundamental  chords:  for,  if  the  progrefiion  of  the 
fundamental  bafs  be  regular,  the  harmony  ariiing  from  it 
will  be  regular  alfo ;  but,  if  harmony  be  reduced  to  its 
fundamental  bafs,  and  an  irregular  progrefiion  appears,  ie 
is  then  a  proof  that  the  harmony  has  been  improperly  ufed. 

Progreffwns  of  the  Fundamental  Concord. 

Thefe  progreffions  are  fhown  on  Plate  VII.  at  Ex.  1. 

from  which  it  appears,  that  to  afcend  a  third  and  defcend 

a  fixth,  or  to  afcend  a  fourth  and  defcend  a  fifth,  and  fo 
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on,  is  precifely  the  fame  thing.  It  is  irregular  for  a  bafs 
carrying  the  fundamental  concord  to  afcend  or  defcend 
immediately  a  fecond  or  a  feventh,  except  by  licenfe  or 
omiflion.  But  this  rule  does  not  imply,  that  the  fecond 
or  feventh  of  the  fcale  maynot  be  ufed  as  a  bafs  carrying 
the  fundamental  concord:  on  the  contrary,  they  may  at 
all  times  be  ufed,  provided  they  are  regularly  introduced 
and  difmifled  by  one  of  the  progreffions  in  the  laft  Ex- 
ample; and,  when  other  chords  intervene,  fee  Ex.  2. 
Thus,  the  fecond  of  the  fcale  khh,  and  the  feventh  //, 
being  required  as  fundamental  bafl'es,  the  progreffions  i  i  i 
and  mm  mow  how  they  fhould  be  introduced  and  dif- 
mifled. The  two  fundamental  balfes  in  queftion,  meet 
at  h  I,  but  the  progreffion  from  one  to  the  other  is  ftrictly 
fundamental.  The  bafs  lili  is  both  leading  and  conclu- 
five,  and  determines  the  key.  Laftly,  the  bafs  may  af- 
cend one  degree,  if  the  fecond  bafs  carries  the  fundamental 
difcord,  as  at  no,  pq;  but,  as  each  chord  contains  a 
fifth,  the  fifth  in  the  fecond  chord  muft  defcend  on  the 
third  of  the  firft  bafs,  to  avoid  two  fucceffive  fifths. 

Progre(j'ions  of  the  Fundamental  Difcord. 

The  fundamental  difcord  may'either  afcend  a  fourth 
cr  defcend  a  fifth  into  the  perfect  concord,  or  elfe  conti- 
nue that  progreffion  with  fucceffive  chords  ot  the  feventh. 
See  Ex.  3.  The  fundamental  difcord  in  progreffions 
muft  always  commence  and  conclude  with  the  perfect 
concord,  or  one  of  its  inventions. 

Progreffions  by  Licence,  or  Omifjion. 

If  the  fundamental  bafs,  carrying  the  perfect  concord, 
afcend  or  defcend  one  degree,  it  is  by  licence ;  becaufe 
there  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  an  omitted  fundamental  bafs 
between  two  fuch  chords.  See  Ex.  4.  where,  by  fuppofing 
the  bafs  at  t,  v,  or  u;  to  be  between  r  s,  the  progreffion  at 
%■  s  is  allowable.  If  the.fundamental  bafs,  (tarrying  the 
difcord  of  the  feventh,  afcends  one  degree  into  the  per- 
fect concord,  as  at  x  y,  the  bafs  at  ~,  which  refolves  the 
preceding  chord,  muft  be  fuppoied,  though  omitted. 
The  progreffions  r  s,  and  x  y,  are  often  ufed  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  interrupted  cadence.  The  fundamental  dif- 
cord on  the  feventh  of  the  major  fcale  is  permitted  to 
afcend  one  degree  into  the  perfect  concord,  as  at  h  h, 
i  i,  iince  the  feventh  at  h  h  muft  not  be  treated  as  a  real 
feventh,  but  as  an  apparent  or  diminished  feventh,  which 
fufpends  its  own  fundamental  bafs.  Therefore  the  Seventh 
at  h  h  is  confidered  as  a  fufpenlion  of  the  f  at  h  It ;  the 
fundamental  bafs  of  which  is  that  at  11.  Conlequently  the- 
progreffion  at  h  h,  i  i,  is  nothing  more  than  that  at  mm,  nu. 

Natural  Harmony  of  the  Scale. 

Each  part  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  taken  as  a  bafs,  has 
fome  particular  chord  naturally  belonging  to  it  :  which 
conftitutes  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fcale ;  for  no 
fooner  is  any  bafs  determined,  than  its  natural  chord, 
according  to  this  fcale,  prefents  itfelr  to  the  imagination; 
and  upon  this  principle  any  determined  melody  alio  im- 
plies its  own  bafs.  Any  deviation  from  the  natural 
harmony  of  the  fcale  is  regulated  by  the  progreffions  of 
the  fundamental  bafs.  Three  parts  of  the  fcale  are  natu- 
rally fundamental,  viz.  the  key-note,  the  fourth,  and  the 
fifth.  See  Ex.  5.  The  fifth  may  carry  the  perfect  concord, 
or  the  difcord  of  the  feventh,  according  to  circumftances. 
Of  the  above  three  fundamental  parts  of  the  fcale,  the 
chords  of  all  the  others,  with  fome  few  exceptions,  are 
inverfions.  Although  the  fourth  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  fcale,  yet  it  cannot  properly  afcend  to  or  defcend 
from  the  fifth  by  the  perfect  concord,  that  not  being  a, 
fundamental  progreffion.  If  then  the  fourth  afcends  to 
the  fifth  by  the  perfect  concord,  as  at  h  k,  in  Ex.  6.  or 
defcends  from  it  as,  at  k  m,  it  muft  be  by  licence,  or  by 
fuppofition  that  the  notes  i  I  are  omitted  fundamental 
baffes.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  proper  progreffion 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth,  another  fundamental  bafs  is 
«alled  into  the  natural  harmony,  viz.  the  difcord  of  the. 


feventh  on  the  fecond  part  of  the  fcale,  as  at  n.  This 
difcord  gives  the  \  (or  its  firft  inverfion)  to  the  fourth  of 
the  fcale  at  0,  and  confequently  produces  a  regular  pro- 
greffion between  the  fourth  and  fifth  at  op.  Yet  when, 
according  to  the  received  progreffion  of  the  natural  har- 
mony of  the  fcale,  the  fifth  with  the  perfect  concord 
afcends  to  the  fixth,  with  the  chord  of  the  6th,  as  at  q  r  ; 
then  the  fourth  of  the  fcale  at  v  becomes  pofitively  fun- 
damental of  the  chord  at  r.  Therefore  the  progreffion  s  v, 
which  is  fundamental  of  q  r,  muft  be  admitted;  but  this, 
as  before  obferved,  can  only  be  under  the  fuppofition  of 
the  intermediate  bafs  at  t.  The  introduction  of  a  fourth 
fundamental  bafs  muft  be  confidered  as  temporary,  fo  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fcale ;  for, 
when  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  fcale  do  not  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  as  at  vi  a-,  the  fourth  may  be  regularly 
ufed  as  a  fundamental  bafs.  The  ufual  conftruction  of 
the  natural  harmony  of  the  major  and  minor  fcales,  with 
the  fundamental  bafs  of  each  chord,  is  fhown  at  Ex.  7., 
In  the  progreffion  of  either  fcale  defcending,  the  fun- 
damental bafs  at  w  x  leads  out  of  the  original  key,  but 
which  is  returned  to  by  the  bafs  y  z.  The  natural  har- 
mony of  the  major  and  minor  fcales  afcending  is  pre- 
cifely the  fame  ;  but  in  defcending  their  harmonies  differ, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  fcale  as  a  fundamental  bafs  is 
wholly  fet  afide. 

Of  Suspension,  Anticipation,  and  Transition. 

Deviations  from  the  natural  harmony  of  the  fcale  take- 
place  by  means  of  fundamental  progreffions,  or  their  in- 
verfions ;  by  chords  by  fuppofition;  or  by  fufpenlion,  an- 
ticipation, or  tranfition. 

A  chord  is  J'ii fpeiuled,  when  one  or  more  parts  of  a  pre- 
ceding chord  are  introduced  on  the  bafs  of  one  fucceed- 
ing.  Sufpenlions  take  place  on  the  accented  part  of  a 
bar,  and  are  refolved  on  the  unaccented  part.  See  Ex.  8. 
In  the  above  inftances  the  fufpenfions  were  in  the  upper 
parts  only  ;  but  Ex.  6.  will  exhibit  fufpenfions  in  the  bafs. 

A  chord  is  anticipated,  when  one  part  or  more  of  a 
fucceeding  chord  is  introduced  on  the  bafs  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  Anticipations  take  place  on  the  accented 
part  of  a  ba,r,  and  their  refolutions  on  the  unaccented 
part.  See  Ex.  10. 

Had  not  the  fecond  chord  on  each  bafs  been  anticipated 
by  notes  at  h,  i,  h,  I,  the  above  progreffion  would  have 
run  as  in  Ex.  11. 

If,  in  paffing  from  any  chord  to  another,  one  or  more 
intermediate  notes  are  introduced  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  fundamental  harmony,  fuch  introduced  notes  are 
called  tranjitions.  Tranfition  is  either  regular  or  irregular. 
Regular  tranfition  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the  bar  or 
ba(s  to  which  it  belongs.  See  Ex.  12.  The  regular  tran- 
fient  notes  are  thofe  at  h,  i,  k,  I,  m,  n,  0,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t. 
More  than  one,  and  even  all  the  upper  parts  of  a  chord, 
may  be  tranlient,  as  at  »  w,  and  z  y,  in  Ex.  13.  If  all 
the  chords  in  the  example  x  y  are  lengthened,  as  at  z, 
then  the  chords  themfelves  become  tranlient. 

Irregular  tranfition  takes  place  on  the  accented  part  of 
the  bar  or  bafs.  to  which  it  belongs,  and  differs  from  fuf- 
penlion in  not  being  prepared.  See  Ex.  14.  The  fingle  irre- 
gular tranfitionsare  thofe  at  h,  ;',  k,  I ;  the  double  irregular 
tranfitions,  thofe  at  m,  n,  0,  p ;  and  the  tranlient  chords 
thofe  at  q,  r.  From  what  has  been  faid  of  unaccented 
and  accented  tranfitions,  it  muft  be  obvious  that  in  fuch 
a  progreffion,  as  at  Ex.  15,  the  notes  marked  thus  '  are 
tranlient;  and  thofe  marked  thus  ",  or  thus '",  are  mix- 
tures of  regular  and  irregular  tranfitions. 

Other  deviations  from  the  natural  fcale  may  be  found 
in  great  variety  in  the  works  of  Sebaftian  Bach,  of  which 
we  have  felectedas  many  as  occupy  the  front  of  Plate  VIII.. 

OF  MODULATION. 

Modulation,  during  the  fixteenth  century,  implied 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  voice  from  one  found  to 
another ;  but  the  ingenious  citizen  of  Geneva,  more  con- 
sonant 
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fonant  to  prefent  practice  in  mufic,  defines  modulation, 
"the  manner  of  eftablifhing  and  treating  a  key;"  but 
adds,  that  the  word,  at  prefent,  generally  implies  the  art 
of  conducting  melody  and  harmony,  fucceffively,  into 
many  keys,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  accord- 
ing to  rule.  If  the  key  is  announced  by  harmony,  it  is 
from  harmony  that  the  laws  of  modulation  arile. 

Modulation  is  either  natural  or  abrupt.  Natural  mo- 
dulation is  that  which  takes  place  between  any  key  and 
another  direflly  related  to  it.  Abrupt  modulation,  is  a 
fudden  change  from  one  key  to  another  not  directly  re- 
lated to  it. 

Of  Natural  Modulation- 

The  leading  principles  of  natural  modulation  maybe 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads  :  A  compolition 
mould  finifh  in  the  fame  key  in  which  it  begins  ;  and,  if 
it  confift  of  two  or  more  independent  movements,  each 
mould  do  the  fame.  A  compolition  may  neverthelefs 
begin  in  one  mode  and  end  in  another  ;  that  is,  it  may 
begin  in  a  minor  key  and  conclude  in  the  major  of  the 
fame  name,  or  vice  verfa  ;  this,  however,  (hould  be  con- 
fidered as  a  licenfe,  not  to  be  taken  without  fome  evident 
reafon.  In  a  (hort  compolition,  modulation  is  not  infilled 
on,  nor  even  neceflary ;  but  then  it  is  proper  that  the 
matter  be  fufiiciently  interefting  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ment of  monotony. 

Every  key  has  five  others  related  to  it,  and  into  either 
of  which  it  may  modulate  ;  thus  : 


Any  major  key  can 
modulate  into  the 

Any  minor  key  can 
modulate  into  the 


Major  Modulations. 

3 
3 

4- 

5 
5 

6  1 
ol7 

Minor  Modulations. 

part  of  its  fcale. 


Thus  the  major  key  cannot  modulate  into  its  feventh, 
nor  the  minor  key  into  its  fecond  ;  as  each  contains  an 
imperfect,  or  falfe  fifth. 

The  modulation  of  any  given  key,  into  either  of  the 
five  keys  related  to  it,  may  be  performed  in  three  diffe- 
rent ways  :  by  the  difcord  of  the  feventh  ;  by  the  perfect 
concord  ;  or  by  the  chord  of  the  diminifhed  feventh. 

i.  By  the  feventh  and  its  inverjions. — This  modulation 
may  be  performed  either  by  the  chord  of  the  feventh,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  new  key,  as  at  h,  Ex.  i.  (on  the  back  of 
Plate  VIII.)  or  by  either  of  its  inverfions,  as  at  i,  h,  I. 
This  ihows  all  the  four  different  ways  of  modulating. 
When  the  modulation  takes  place  by  the  chord  of  the  f , 
as  at  /,  the  refolution  of  that  chord  muft  be  on  the  third 
of  the  new  key,  with  the  chord  of  the  fixth,  as  the  fmall 
note  at  m  will  (how.  In  this  Example  will  be  feen  the 
five  relative  modulations  of  the  given  key  at  i,  major  and 
minor.  Although  the  feventh  only  is  marked  over  the 
keys,  at  n,  o,  p,  q;  it  muft  neverthelefs  be  undeiftood, 
that  the  modulations  into  thefe  keys  may  alfo  be  performed 
by  either  of  the  inverfions  of  that  chord,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  at  h,  i,  k,  1. 

2.  By  the  perfeB  Concord. — When  the  fifth  (r,  Ex.2.) 
of  the  new  key  (v)  is  not  immediately  preceded  by  the 
original  key  ()•),  but  by  any  other  note  (as  at  s),  then 
the  fifth  (r)  may  carry  the  perfect  concord  ;  or  the  fifth 
of  the  new  key  (.r)  may  be  preceded  by  the  new  key-note 
itfelf  (as  at  iv),  or  by  either  of  its  two  inverted  chords, 
(as  at  y  or  z.) 

3.  By  the  diminifhed  Seventh. — Modulations  into  minor 
keys  may  take  place  by  the  chord  of  the  diminilhed  or 
extreme-flat  feventh,  as  at  h  h,  Ex.  3.  or  by  one  of  its  in- 
verfions, as  at  k  k ;  which  indeed  is  almoft  the  fame  thing 
as  performing  the  modulation  by  the  real  feventh  ;  for, 
as  the  diminilhed  feventh  is  a  fufpenfion  of  its  own  fun- 
damental bafs,  fo  the  fundamental  bafs  of  hh  and  hk  is 
that  at  i  i  and  / 1. 

Having  fliown  by  what  means  modulation  may  be  per- 


formed, it  will  be  now  requifite  to  (how  by  what  rules  it 
is  regulated,  and  how  far  it  may  be  carried. 

The  order  of  modulating  from  one  eftablilhed  key  to 
another,  more  or  lei's  related  to  it,  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  following  general  heads  :  The  firft  modula- 
tion of  a  major  key  is  into  its  fifth  ;  this  tone  being  (in 
the  fcale)  next  in  influence  to  the  key.  The  firft  modu- 
lation of  a  minor  key  is  into  its  third  major  ;  for  this 
brings  the  minor  key  back  to  the  major  key  on  which  it 
is  eftablilhed.  The  fecondary  modulations  of  a  major 
key  depend  much  more  on  will  than  on  rule ;  but,  before 
return  of  the  original  key,  the  fourth  major  and  lixth  mi* 
nor  are  generally  introduced.  The  fecondary  modula- 
tions of  a  minor  key  ftand  nearly  in  the  fame  circum- 
ftances;  but  its  neareft  relative  keys  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Few  pieces,  however,  of  conliderable  length, 
confine  themfelves  to  relative  modulations  alone,  but  °'o 
into  others  apparently  extraneous.  This  happens  more 
efpecially,  when  one  of  the  relative  keys  is  confidered  as  a 
principal  ;  by  which  a  fecond  order  of  keys  arifes,  colla- 
terally relative  to  the  primary  key  ;  or,  when  the  modu- 
lation is  carried  ftill  further,  then  by  regarding  one  of 
thole  collateral  keys  as  principal,  a  third  order  of  keys 
prefents  itfelf.  But  fuch  extraneous  modulations  ought 
to  be  admitted  with  great  caution,  on  account  of  their 
extreme  diftance  from  the  original  key;  which,  if  once 
loft  fight  of,  can  only  be  regained  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  either  by  modulating  to  one  of  its  relative  keys,  or 
by  means  of  an  enharmonic  change,  or  abrupt  modula- 
tion. Extraneous  modulations  may,  however,  be  ufed 
with  great  effect ;  of  this,  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  other  mafters,  contain  many  fine  inftances. 

As  every  key  is  naturally  related  to  five  others,  fo  each 
of  thefe  relative  keys  can  only  be  confidered  as  one  de- 
gree, or  remove,  from  the  original ;  confequently,  keys 
which  are  not  relative  muft  be  extraneous.  As  the  rela- 
tive minor  of  every  major  key  is  on  the  fixth  tone  above, 
and  not  that  of  the  fame  name  ;  confequently,major  and 
minor  keys  of  the  fame  name  are  not  relative,  but  extra- 
neous. Therefore,  if  any  major  key  changes  immedi- 
ately to  the  minor  of  the  fame  name,  or  vice  verfa,  the 
modulation  is  not  natural,  but  abrupt. 

Of  Abrupt  Modulation. 

Abrupt  modulation  is  a  fudden  change  from  one  key  to 
another  not  immediately  related.  This  modulation  may 
take  place  either  by  changing  the  mode,  by  omiffion,  or 
by  an  enharmonic  change. 

1.  By  changing  the  Mode. —  If  any  of  the  major  keys 
contained  in  the  relative  modulations  of  a  given  key  are 
changed  into  minor,  or  the  minor  keys  into  major,  the 
modulation  is  abrupt.  See  Ex.  4.  The  primary  or  lead- 
ing key  at  h  is  fuppofed-to  precede  the  others  at ;',  k,  I,  m,  n,  0, 
immediately  ;  fo  that  every  ftepit  takes  is  abrupt,  not  even 
excepting  that  from  h  to  i,  which  bears  the  fame  name. 

2.  By  Omiffion. — This  kind  of  modulation  fuppofes 
fome  (omitted)  chord  between  two  others  to  connect 
them  together.  See  Ex.  5.  It  muft  be  evident  that  fuch 
modulations  as  thofe  from  (tot),  v  to  u>,  w  to  x,  and  from 
x  to  y,  can  only  be  admitted  by  fuppoling  the  chords  ex- 
prefled  in  the  fmall  notes  to  be  omitted.  This,  being 
the  leaft  agreeable  of  the  abrupt  modulations,  is  the  lead; 
ufed. 

3.  By  changing  the  Name  of  any  given  Note. — This  fpe- 
cies  of  abrupt  modulation  is  of  the  enharmonic  fcale,  and 
is  founded  on  the  chord  of  the  diminilhed  feventh.  See 
Ex.  6.  where,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  bafs  of  the  di- 
minilhed feventh  at  z,  to  the  other  bafs  2  z,  a  fourth  in- 
verfion  of  a  diminilhed  feventh  is  produced;  alfo  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  upper  part  of  the  inverfion  of 
the  diminilhed  feventh,  as  at  hh,  a  diminifhed  feventh 
itfelf  is  produced  at  i  i.  Although  the  chords  at  z,  zz, 
or  hh,  ii,  are  the  fame  in  found,  yet  they  are  not  fo  in 
fenfe.    See  Ex,  .7. 
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The  chord  at  lilt  may  either  refolve  into  11  or  mm; 
but  that  at  nn  muft  firft  refolve  into  uo,  before  it  can 
pals  \x\Xo  pp.  Again,  the  fundamental  bafs  of  the  chord 
at  hh  is  very  different  from  that  at  nn,  although  the 
fame  in  found.     See  Ex.  8. 

Abrupt  modulations  are  much  ufed  in  recitatives.  We 
{hall  conclude  the  fubject  with  a  beautiful  inftance  from 
the  oratorio  of  the  Mefliah.  See  Ex.  9.  Here  the  abrupt 
modulation  takes  place  by  changing  the  minor  third  in 
the  chord  at  ij  q  into  a  new  bafs  note  at  rr. 

We  may  obierve  in  general,  that  no  flats  or  iharps  are 
placed  at  the  clef  in  recitative;  thefe  are  all  regarded  as 
accidental ;  nor  is  Italian  recitative  ever  confined  to  any 
one  key.     Every  note  has  its  lignature. 

OF  COUNTERPOINT. 

The  term  counterpoint  originated  in  the  ancient  manner 
of  writing  notes  as  mere  points,  or  large  dots  ;  where  it 
denoted  "  point  againft  point,"  or  one  part  to  another. 
This  latter  fignification  it  ftill  has  in  modern  harmony, 
vhere  "  writing  a  counterpoint"  denotes  the  harmo- 
niling  of  a  tingle  part,  by  letting  one  or  more  parts  to  it. 
The  part  to  be  harmonifecl  is  called  the  fubjecl,  or  princi- 
pal melody;  and  the  parts  let  to  it  are  the  counterpoint. 
But  in  general  the  fubject  and  counterpoint  are  under- 
itood  collectively,  when  counterpoint  is  lpoken  of,  with- 
out diilingui(hing  them.  And,  as  a  fubject  harmonifed 
produces  a  compofition  in  parts,  or  a  harmony ;  fo  the 
term  counterpoint,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  denotes  mulic 
in  parts,  or  mulic  in  full  harmony. 

According  to  the  above  definitions,  harmony  or  coun- 
terpoint may  be  fet  either  with  regard  merely  to  its  fimple 
correctnefs,  without  the  object  of  rendering  the  parts  in- 
vertible  ;  or  for  the  double  purpofe  of  rendering  the 
parts  invertible,  as  well  as  correct.  The  former  is  called 
limple  counterpoint ;  the  latter,  double  counterpoint. 

Of  Simple  Counterpoint. 

Simple.counterpoint  may  be  divided  into  plain  and  figu- 
rative. Both  forts  may  confift  of  harmonies  of  any  num- 
ber of  parts ;  and  in  any  of  their  forms,  the  principal  me- 
lody may  be  in  the  higheft,  loweft,  or  middle,  part,  when 
there  are  more  than  two  parts. 

It  will  be  ufeful  to  obierve,  that  what  is  meant  by  ftritl 
harmony,  or  counterpoint,  is  a  compofition  which  confifts 
of  nothing  but  effential  chords  and  their  fyncopation  ; 
and/rce  liar?nony,  is  that  in  which  the  diatonic  and  chro- 
matic means  are  introduced  among  the  effential  notes. 

Plainjimple  counterpoint  confifts  of  notes  of  the  fame 
length.  On  Plate  IX.  Ex.  1.  is  a  melody  as  higheft  part, 
to  which  a  bafs  and  two  middle  parts  are  to  be  let.  At 
Ex.  2.  the  melody  is  in  the  bafs ;  and  at  Ex.  3.  in  a  mid- 
dle part. 

Figurative  fimple  counterpoint  allows  notes  of  different 
durations,  both  in  the  fame  part  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  harmony  ;  as  in  Ex.  4. 

Of  Double  Counterpoint. 

Double  counterpoint  denotes  a  compofition  calculated 
for  inverfion  ;  and  though,  with  particular  regard  to  the 
number  of  invertible  parts,  there  are  not  only  double, 
but  alfo  treble,  quadruple,  and  greater,  counterpoints, 
every  pollible  inverfion  of  them  muft  be  as  regular  as 
double  counterpoint  with  any  of  the  invertible  parts ; 
for  all  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  conitrutSing  any  two 
parts  of  a  harmony,  fo  that  the  lower  may  be  fet  over  the 
higher,  or.  the  contrary.  The  doctrine  of  double  coun- 
terpoint is  one  of  the  moft  important  branches  of  har- 
mony ;  for  it  ihows  how  different  harmonies  can  be  pro- 
duced with  the  lame  parts  on  melodies,  or  how  a  ftrifter 
unity  can  be  combined  with  moft  interefting  varieties, 
than  by  mere  fimple  counterpoint.  And  theie  varieties 
confift  either  in  different  ftates  of  the  fame  fundamental 
.harmony,  as  in  the  counterpoint  of  the  o&ave,  or  in  diffe- 


rent fundamental  harmonies,  as  in  all  the  other  counter- 
points, or  alfo  in  the  intermixture  of  both  parts. 

Double  counterpoint  is  to  be  confidered  ;  firftly,  with 
regard  to  the  interval  in  which  the  inverfion  (hall  take 
place;  fecondly,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  invertible 
and  other  parts ;  and,  thirdly,  with  regard  to  the  fort  of 
motion  in  which  the  inverfion  lha!l  be  introduced. 

1.  A  counterpoint  may  be  calculated  for  an  inverfion 
in  one  interval  only;  or  in  two  or  more  different  intervals. 
And  it  is  called  according  to  its  refpective  interval ;  viz. 
a  counterpoint  of  the  octave,  ninth,  tenth,  and  fo  forth. 
But  the  intervals  that  exceed  a  feventh  are  nothing  more 
than  octaves  of  fmaller  intervals,  as  in  fimple  counter- 
point. Thus,  the  ninth  is  a  higher  lecond,  the  tenth  a 
higher  third,  &c.  A  counterpoint  of  the  octave,  there- 
fore, admits  of  an  inverfion  in  the  octave  of  the  fame  in- 
terval ;  one  of  the  twelfth,  an  inverfion  in  the  octave  of 
the.  fifth,  and  fo  forth;  and  the  double  octave  maybe 
ufed  inftead  of  the  fimple  octave  where  occaiion  permits. 

The  general  rules  in  double  counterpoint  are  as  fol- 
low :  1.  The  two  parts  muft  be  calculated  fo  that  every 
interval  is  treated  regularly, both  before  and  after  the  in- 
verfion; and  then  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whether  the  in- 
verfion is  produced  by  carrying  the  lower  part  over  the 
higher,  or  the  contrary.  2.  The  two  parts  muft  not 
crofs  each  other  before  the  inverfion,  nor  contain  any  in- 
terval greater  than  that  in  which  the  inverfion  is  to  take 
place. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Oilave. 

This  confifts  of  two  parts  calculated  to  be  inverted,  by 
carrying  either  of  them  an  octave  or  double  octave  towards 
the  other.  The  rules  of  it  depend  on  the  change  of  in- 
tervals which  the  inverfion  produces,  according  to  the 
following  table  : 

Intervals  before  the  inverfion     12345678. 
Their  inverfion  in  the  octave     8     7     6     5     4     3     2     2[ 

Here  it  appears,  that,  by  this  inverfion,  the  unifon  pro- 
duces an  odtave  ;  the  fecond  a  feventh,  the  third  a  fixth, 
and  fo  forth.  A  counterpoint  of  the  octave,  therefore 
admits  of  any  fundamental  or  inverted,  effential  or  acci- 
dental, interval,  that  is  treated  regularly  before  the  in- 
verfion, except  confecutive  perfect  fourths;  becaufe  in 
the  inverfion  they  produce  diiallowed  fifths.  Neither 
ought  ninths  to  be  taken,  becaule  they  cannot  be  in- 
verted. At  a,  Ex.  5.  is  a  fliort  fubject  in  the  higher,  and 
its  counterpoint  in  the  lower,  part ;  at  6  is  an  inverfion 
of  it  in  the  octave;  and  at  c  an  inverfion  in  the  double 
octave  ;  (I  is  another  example  of  inverfion  in  the  octave. 

Of  Double  Counterpoint  of  other  Intervals  befides  the  Oilave. 

Thefe  counterpoints  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes  - 
viz.  principal  and  derivative.  The  former  are  thofe  of  the 
three  fundamental  intervals  befides  the  octave;  viz.  the 
twelfth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth.  And  the  latter  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  inverfion  of  the  three  former  ones 
in  the  octave ;  viz.  the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  ninth. 
Both  forts  rank  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed  • 
for  an  inverfion  in  the  twelfth,  as  octave  of  the  fifth 
leaves  the  tranfpofed  melody  major  or  minor  as  before, 
and  confequently  neareft  related  to  its  previous  ftate;  but 
an  inverfion  in  the  tenth,  as  octave  of  the  third,  changes 
the  tranfpofed  melody  from  major  to  minor,  or  the  con- 
trary, which  renders  it  lefs  related  to  its  previous  ftate 
than  the  former  inverfion  ;  and  that  in  the  fourteenth, 
or  octave  of  the  feventh,  is  ftill  lefs  related  to  its  previous 
ftate,  becaufe  it  renders  every  interval  dilfonant  to  its 
former  ftate ;  and  the  fame  it  is  with  the  counterpoints  of 
the  eleventh,  thirteenth,  and  ninth. 

The  general  rules  are  as  follows:  1.  It  produces  the 
fame  change  of  intervals,  whether  the  higher  part  is  car- 
ried into  its  refpective  interval  over  the  lower,  or  the  lower 
part  over  the  higher;  or  alfo  when  the  one  part  is  carried 
but  into  its  refpective  fimple  interval,  and  the  other  part 
1  »» 
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an  oclave  towards  it.  s.  Some  accidental  (harps  or  flats 
are  allowed  in  the  inverfion,  to  preferve  the  original  pro- 
greffion  more  ftriclly  than  could  othervvife  be  done.  And 
the  end  of  an  inverfion  may  be  altered,  if  a  conclufion 
on  the  fucceeding  harmony  require  it.  3.  Every  interval 
may  be  ufed  as  an  accidental  one.  And  thofe  effential 
ones  which  cannot  be  ufed  without  certain  limitations, 
may  be  covered  by  a  diatonic  or  chromatic  gradual  pro- 
greflion  to  and  from  them. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Twelfth  or  Fifth.— Two  parts 
calculated  to  be  inverted  by  carrying  either  of  them  a 
twelfth  towards  the  other,  are  called  a  counterpoint  of 
the  twelfth.  The  particular  rules  of  this  counterpoint 
depend  on  that  change  of  intervals  which  the  inverfion 
produces,  as  expreffed  in  the  following  table : 
Intervals  before  the  inverlien  1  2345  6789  10  11  12 
Their  inverfion  in  the  twelfth  12  11  10  98    765    4    32     1 

Here  it  appears,  that,  by  the  inverfion,  the  unifon  becomes 
a  twelfth,  the  fecond  an  eleventh,  and  fo  forth.  Hence 
it  follows  :  Firft,  that  all  the  intervals,  except  the  fourth 
and  the  fixth,  can  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
fimple  counterpoint ;  but  that  the  fourth  and  fixth,  when 
inverted,  become  difcords  ;  and  therefore  ought  only  to 
be  introduced  by  a  gradual  progrefiion  in  one  of  the  parts. 
Secondly,  that  conlecutive  thirds  are  good,  becaufe  they 
become  thirds  again.  See  Ex.  6.  where,  at  a,  the  fubjedr. 
is  in  the  lower,  and  a  counterpoint  to  it  in  the  higher, 
part ;  at  b  is  one  inverfion  of  the  fame,  by  carrying  the 
higher  part  a  twelfth  towards  the  lower ;  and  at  e  the 
other  inverfion,  by  carrying  the  lower  part  a  fifth  towards 
the  higher,  and  the  higher  part  an  ocfave  towards  it  j 
a£  d  and  e  are  farther  examples  of  this  kind  of  inverfion. 

When  this  counterpoint  is  inverted  in  the  ocfave,  ei- 
ther before  or  after  its  inverfion  in  the  twelfth,  it  becomes 
a  counterpoint  of  the  eleventh,  which  may  be  inverted 
in  both  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  twelfth. 

Double  Counterpoint  tf  the  Tenth"  or  Third. — Two  parts 
calculated  to  be  inverted  by  carrying  either  of  them  a 
tenth  towards  the  other,  are  called  a  counterpoint  of  the 
tenth.  The  particular  rules  of  this  counterpoint  alfo 
depend  on  that'  change  of  intervals  which  the  inverfion 
produces,  as  expreffed  in  the  following  table  : 
Intervals  before  the  inverfion  1  1345678.910 
Their  inverfion  in'the  tenth  10  98765432  1 
Here  it  appears,  that,  by  the  inverfion,  the  unifon  be- 
comes a  tenth,  the  fecond  a  ninth,  and  fo  forth.  From 
which  it  follows  :  Firft,  that  all  the  intervals,  except  the 
fourth,  may  be  treated  the  fame  as  in  the  fimple  counter- 
point. Secondly,  that  the  equal  motion  mull  be  avoided 
throughout. 

Ex.  7.  at  a,  is  the  former  fubjecl  with  a  counterpoint 
to  it ;  and  at  b  and  c,  its  two  inverfions  in  the  tenth  ;  d 
and  e  are  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind  of  inverfion. 

When  this  counterpoint  is  inverted  in  the  ocfave,  like 
the  former  one,  it  produces  a  counterpoint  of  the  thir- 
teenth. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Fourteenth,  or  Seventh, — Two 
parts  calculated  to  be  inverted  by  carrying  either  of  them 
a  fourteenth  towards  the  other,  are  called  a  counterpoint 
of  the  fourteenth.  The  particular  rules  of  this  counter- 
point again  depend  on  that  change  of  intervals  which  the 
inverfion  produces,  viz. 

Intervals  before  the.inverfion  12  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  if. 
Inveiiion  in  the  fourteenth  14131211109876  5  4  3  2  1 
Here  it  appears,  that,  by  the  inverfion,  the  unifon  becomes 
a  fourteenth,  the  fecond  a  thirteenth,  and  fo  forth.  From 
■which  it  follows  :  Firft,  that  all  the  intervals,  except  the 
fixth  and  the  octave,  may  be  treated  as  in  the  fimple  coun- 
terpoint. Secondly,  that  equal  motion  muft  be  avoided 
throughout. 

Ex.  8.  at  a,  is  the  former  fubjecl,  with  a  counterpoint 
to  it ;  and  at  h,  c,  its  inverfions  in  the  fourteenth. 

When  this  counterpoint  is  inverted  in  the  o<ftave, 
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like  the  two  former,  it  produces  a  counterpoint  of  the 
ninth. 

Double  Counterpoint  of  the  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  and 
Ninth. — It  has  already  been  fhown  how  this  counterpoint 
arifes  from  the  three  former  ones  by  the  fimple  procefs  of 
an  inverfion  in  the  ocfave  ;  viz.  the  counterpoint  of  the 
eleventh  or  fourth,  from  that  of  the  twelfth  or  fifth  ;  the 
counterpoint  of  the  thirteenth  or  fixth,  from  that  of  the 
tenth  or  third  ;  and  the  counterpoint  of  the  ninth  or  fe- 
cond, from  that  of  the  fourteenth  or  feventh.  When- 
ever, therefore,  counterpoints  of  the  eleventh,  thirteenth, 
and  ninth,  are  introduced,  they  are  mere  derivatives  of  the 
former  ones  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fourth,  fixth,  and  fe- 
cond, are  derivative  intervals  of  the  fifth,  third,  and  feventh. 
Ex.  9.  at  a,  is  the  original  counterpoint,  which  is  in- 
vertible  in  the  twelfth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth,  and  confe- 
quentiy  alfb  in  their  inverfions  in  the  oclave.  At  b,  each 
part  is  let  one  degree  farther  from  the  other,  which  is  the 
fame  as  letting  one  of  the  parts  a  third  farther  from  the 
other;  and  confequently,  alfo,  the  fame  as  if  the  higher 
part  of  it  had  been  the  lower,  and  the  two  parts  inverted 
in'the  tenth.  At  c,  the  higher  part  of «  is  carried  a  third 
higher,  and  the  lower  part  one  degree  lower,  which  is  the 
fame  as  if  one  of  the  parts  had  been  carried  a  fourth  from 
the  other  ;  and  confequently,  the  fame  as  if  the  parts  of 
a  had  been  firft  inverted  in  the  twelfth,  and  then  a  dou- 
ble oclave  back  again.  At  d,  fee  the  original  higher 
part  a  fet  a  fourth  higher,  and  the  lower  two  degrees 
lower,  whiclvis  the  lame  as  fetting  one  of  the  parts  a  fixth 
farther  from  the  other  ;  and  confequently,  alfo  the  fame 
as  if  the  counterpoint  at  a  had  been  firft  inverted  in  the 
tenth,  and  then  in  the  double  oclave  back  again.  Ate, 
the  original  part  is  difpofed  as  if  one  of  them  had  been  fet 
a  feventh  farther  from  the  other,  which  is  the  fame  as  if 
the  original  higher  part  had  been  the  lower,  and  then  an 
inverfion  had  taken  place  in  the  fourteenth. 

According  to  the  rules  of  a  mufical  mode,  a  fubjecl  and 
its  counterpoint  in  any  interval  may  take  place  on  every 
degree  of  the  diatonic  fcale  ;  and  this  produces  the  differ- 
ent (pedes  of  every  fort  of  double  counterpoint,  as  well  as 
of  its  different  inverfions,  in  a  fimilar  manner  as  the  difte- 
ent  fipecies  of  intervals  and  chords  arife  from  their  taking 
place  on  the  other  degree  of  the  fcale. 

2.  Counterpoint  may  confift  of  more  than  two  inverti- 
ble  parts;  and  others  may  alfo  be  added  as  mere  ac- 
companiments. When  it  confilts  of  three  invertible  parts, 
it  is  called  triple  counterpoint;  and  four  invertible  parts 
make  a  quadruple  counterpoint.  Thefe  are  the  moll  ufe- 
ful  counterpoints;  for  quintuple,  fextuple,  Sec.  Sec.  are 
only  ufed  in  canons  of  fo  many  real  parts.  The  inverfions 
which  a  triple  and  quadruple  counterpoint  is  calculated 
for  are — Firft,  all  poflible  ones  in  the  oclave  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  thofe  in  other  intervals.  A  triple  or  quadruple 
counterpoint  may  be  formed  in  two  different  ways;  viz. 
firft  by  doubling  one  or  both  parts  of  a  double  counter- 
point in  thirds  ;  and;  fecondly,  by  giving  every  part  its 
own  melody  or  progreifiou. 

The  counterpoints  whofe  parts  may  be  doubled  in 
thirds,  are  all  thofe  invertible  in  the  tenth  ;  either  with- 
out or  with  being  alfo  invertible  in  the  twelfth  or  four- 
teenth. And  the  principle  according  to  which  they  may 
thus  be  doubled  is  ;  that  the  confecutive  tenths  or  thirds, 
which  the  inverfion  produces  to  the  original  counter- 
point, have  fo  good  an  effeel,  as  to  admit  being  added  to 
the  original  part  or  parts.  But  it  makes  a  material  differ- 
ence whether  the  original  parts  fhall  be  doubled  in  thirds 
only  before  their  inverfion  in  the  twelfth;  tenth,  and  four- 
teenth, or  both  before  and  after  thofe  inverfions;  as  will 
appear  in  the  following  particulars. 

If  a  counterpoint  be  doubled  in  thirds  only  before 
its  inverfion  in  the  twelfth,  tenth,  and  fourteenth,  it  muft 
be  obferved  :  Firft,  that  in  any  counterpoint  which  is  in- 
vertible in  the  tenth,  one  part  may  be  doubled  ;  viz.  the 
higher  part  in  thirds  below,  or  the  lower  part  in  thirds 
above.  Secondly,  that,  if  the  faid  thirds  fhall  be  fet  to 
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both  -parts  at  once,  it  13  neceffary  to  avoid,  the  fecond, 
fourth,  and  fixth,  as  effential  intervals;  to  ufe  no  long 
accidental  intervals  ;  and  to  avoid  the  equal  motion 
throughout.  But  if  both  parts  be  doubled  in  thirds,  not 
only  before,  but  alio  after,  their  inverfion,  the  following- 
rules  muft  be  attended  to. 

Rule  I.  If  no  other  intervals  are  ufed  as  effential  than 
the  third,  fifth,  and  oftave,  the  thirds  may  be  ufed,  firft 
before  the  inveriion  of  the  counterpoint,  and  fecondly 
after  its  two  inverfions  in  the  twelfth. 

Rule  II.  If  no  other  effential- intervals  are  ufed  than 
the  third  and  fifth,  the  thirds  in  queftion  may  be  ufed, 
firft  before  the  inverfion,  and  fecondly  after  the  two  in- 
verfions in  the  fourteenth,  as  well  as  after  thole  in  the 
twelfth. 

Rule  III.  In  all  the  cafes  under  the  two  preceding 
rules,  the  thirds  are  added  below  the  higher  and  above 
the  lower  part.  But,  though  no  long  accidental  notes 
ought  to  be  ufed,  any  ihort  effential  or  accidental  note 
may  be  fet  in  a  gradual  progreffion  to  and  from  the  al- 
lowed principal  notes ;  and  the  equal  motion  muft  be 
avoided  as  before. 

Rule  IV.  If  both  parts  fhould  be  doubled  in  thirds  after 
their  two  inverfions  in  the  tenth,  the  thirds  muft  be  fet 
either  over  both  parts  or  under  both.  But  this  produces 
no  other  variety  than  doubling  the  parts  in  the  former 
manner  after  their  two  inverfions  in  the  twelfth. 

The  varieties  of  harmony  and  inverfion  which  can  be 
produced  by  the  doubling  of  a  counterpoint  in  the  de- 
fcribed  manner  are  as  follows  :  When  one  part  is  doubled 
in  thirds,  it  produces  a  triple  counterpoint  of  the  oftave  ; 
and,  when  both  parts  are  doubled,  it  produces  a  qua- 
druple counterpoint  of  the  oftave.  Each  fort  may  be  in- 
verted in  the  octave  as  often  as  the  order  of  its  parts  one 
over  the  other  can  be  changed,  as  exprefied  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

A  triple  counterpoint  admits  of  five  inverfions  in  the 
oftave ;  as  follows  : 

II  8      2  3      3 

2  3  13  !        2 

3  2  3        1  2        1 

A  quadruple  counterpoint  admits  of  twenty-three  in- 
verfions in  the  oftave;  as  follows  : 


I  I  I  I  I  I 

2  2  2  2  2  2 

3  3  3  3  3  3 

444444 

223344 

I  I  3  3  4  4 

1  12244 

1  1  2  2  3  3 

344223 

3  4  1  4  1  3 

2  4  1  4  1  2 

2  3  1  3  1  2 

432432 

4  3  4  1  3  1 

4  2  4  1  2  1 

3  2  3  1  2  1 

In  both  the  above  tables,  the  firft  rank  of  figures  (hows 
the  three  or  four  original  parts,  and  the  other  ranks  their 
inverfions.  Ex.  10.  «,  exhibits  a  counterpoint  that  is  in- 
vertible  in  the  twelfth  and  tenth  ;  at  b,  thirds  are  let 
under  the  original  part ;  at  c,  thirds  over  the  original 
lower  part ;  and,  at  d,  both  at  once. 

When  a  counterpoint  that  has  been  inverted  in  the 
ninth  or  eleventh  is  to  be  rendered  triple  or  quadruple, 
the  thirds  muft  be  added  on  the  oppolite  fide;  that  is  to 
fay,  above  the  higher  and  below  the  lower  part;  and  in 
the  inverfion  in  the  thirteenth  they  muft  be  added  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  that  in  the  tenth. 

3.  The  inverfions  of  counterpoints  may  be  calculated 
for  a  reverie,  a  retrograde,  and  a  reverfe-retrograde,  mo- 
tion. A  reverfe  motion  is  that  in  which  every  afcending 
interval  becomes  defcending,  or  the  contrary.  A  retro- 
grade motion,  that  which  introduces  a  melody  backwards 
without  reverfing  it.  And  a  reverfe-retrograde  motion, 
that  which  introduces  a  melody  both  backwards  and  re- 
verfed. 

The  firft,  or  reverfe  motion,  is  very  ufeful,  becaufe  it 
produces  a  fine  variety  of  the  harmony  and  progreffion 
without  lefing  fight  of  the  fubjeft.  But  the  two  latter 
motions  are  confidered  as  a  matter  of  curiofity  rather 
than  of  utility  in  practice;  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
trace  the  fubjeft  in  retrograde  or  reverfe-retrograde  mo- 
tion, except  it  be  very  fhort. 


The  rules  for  counterpoint  reverfed  are  as  follows  5 
1.  Any  counterpoint  of  the  oftave,  tenth,  twelfth,  or  four- 
teenth, may  be  reverfed  before  as  well  as  after  all  its  re- 
fpeftive  inverfions,  if  it  contains  no  difcord,  except  in  a 
tranfient  gradual  progreffion  to  and  irom  the  concords 
allowed  in  it.  And,  if  it  is  calculated  to  be  doubled  in 
thirds,  it  may  alio  be  reverfed  with  thole  thirds.  2.  The 
reverfion  muft  be  made  in  both  parts  according  to  the 
fame  fixed  note,  and  not  according  to  the  different  notes 
with  which  the  two  parts  of  a  counterpoint  may  begin. 

At  Ex.  11.  a,  the  key-note,  as  a  fixed  note,  is  expreffed 
by  a  large  dot.  The  figures  fllow  the  different  intervals  ; 
figure  1  denotes  the  unifon,  3  the  3d,  &c.  At  b,  fee  the 
fame  reverfed.  Ate,  the  fecond  of  the  fcale  is  marked  by  the 
large  dot,  as  a  fixed  note  ;  and  at  d,  the  fame  is  reverfed. 
Of  RHYTHM.     Plate  X. 

Mufic  may  be  confidered  as  confifting  of  three  com- 
ponent parts ;  melody,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Rhythm 
is  an  agreeable  fucceffion  of  founds  confidered  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  time  of  their  whole  duration.  Melody 
is  an  agreeable  fucceffion  in  refpeft  to  the  pitch,  or  the 
frequency  of  vibrations  of  each  found.  Harmony  is 
an  agreeable  combination  of  feveral  founds  at  the  fame 
time.  It  is  evident  that  rhythm  and  melody  are  al- 
moft  infeparable ;  but  that  harmony  is  by  no  means 
neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  mufic.  In  the  firft  place, 
it  is  ealy  to  conceive  that  a  love  of  rhythm,  or  of  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  the  fame  or  limilar  fenfations 
at  equal  intervals  of  time,  may  be  derived  from  the  habit 
of  a  certain  equality  and  recurrence  in  the  motions  of  the 
body,  fuch  as  walking,  or,  in  children  who  cannot  yet 
walk,  from  the  paflive  motion  of  geftation;  this  predi- 
leftion  for  the  return  of  cuftomary  fenfations  appears  to 
be  an  innate  and  fundamental  tendency  of  the  human 
fyftem,  to  which  phyfiologifts  and  metaphyiicians  have 
been  obliged  ultimately  to  refer  many  properties,  both  of 
body  and  mind.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  love  of  rhythm, 
which  is  perhaps  the  loweft  ingredient  in  mufical  tafte, 
is,  in  modern  times,  ftill  more  univerfal  than  the  love 
cf  harmony  and  melody.  Poetry,  or  rather  metrical 
compofition,  is  diftinguiihed  from  profe  only  by  the  regu- 
larity of  its  rhythm ;  and  the  knowledge  of  metre  and 
profody,  however  high  it  may  rank  in  the  critic's  eftima- 
tion,  is  a  fubordinate  and  comparatively  infignificant 
branch  of  mufical  Icience.  The  natural  fondnefs  for 
rhythm  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the  pleafure  of 
dancing,  an  amufement  intimately  connefted  with  mufic, 
and  no  lefs  popular.  The  rhythm  of  a  mufical  compofi- 
tion is  almoft  always  at  leaft  two-fold,  often  three  or  four 
fold,  confifting  of  fubordinate  divifions  or  bars,  and  pe- 
riodical returns  of  larger  members,  either  phrafes  or 
ftrains,  containing  equal  numbers  of  thofe  divifions.  All 
this  is  perfeftly  natural,  but  perhaps  not  fo  necell'ary  to  ' 
mufic  as  Mr.  Walter  Young,  in  his  excellent  effay,  printed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Tranfaftions,  appears  to  imagine;  for 
thofe  who  are  already  experienced  muficians  are  generally 
obferved  to  delight  in  recitative,  where  the  rhythm  is 
almoft  entirely  loft ;  and  ftill  more  in  fugues,  where  two 
or  three  leries  of  rhythms,  almoft  independent  of  each 
other,  are  carried  on  at  the  fame  time,  one  part  beginning 
its  fubdivifions  when  another  has  made  lbme  progrefs, 
and  a  third  is  ftill  to  follow.  But  the  pleafure  derived 
from  fuch  cempofitions  is,  as  Kirnberger  has  obferved, 
more  intelleftual  than  feniual,  ariiing  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  confeioufnefs  of  being  able  to  comprehend  that 
which  is  "caviare  to  the  general."  Rhythm  is  generally 
marked  in  performance  by  a  (light  increafe  of  force  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fubdivifion  or  bar;  fometimes,  and  in 
fome  inftruments  always,  the  change  of  founds,  in  point 
of  acutenefs  and  gravity,  or  the  interruption  of  the  fame 
found,  is  a  fufficient  diltindtion  ;  and  fometimes,  after  the 
rhythm  has  already  been  firmly  imprefVed  on  the  mind, 
neither  change  of  found  nor  of  ftrength  is  perpetually  re- 
peated, the  imagination  alone  being  fufficient  to  conceive 
the  continuation  of  rhythm  ■.  but  this  conftitutes  a  kind 
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of  tempo  rubato,  where  the  perception  of  meafure  is  in- 
tentionally weakened  or  fufpended.  The  JEolian  harp 
pleaies  indeed  without  rhythm  ;  but  the  pleafure  would 
ibon  be  exhaufted  by  repetition. 

From  the  ftrict  union  of  poetry  and  mufic  among  the 
ancients,  which  feem  to  have  been  almoft  infeparable,  an  • 
offence  againft  time  or  rhythm  was  unpardonable,  as  it 
not  only  deftroyed  the  beauty  of  the  poetry,  but  fome- 
times  even  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  which  it  was 
compofed.  By  the  Greeks  it  was  confidered  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  their  mufic,  without  which  they  regarded 
melody  as  wholly  unmeaning  and  lifelefs.  Hence  Plato 
refufed  the  title  of  mufician  to  every  one  who  was  not 
perfectly  verfed  in  rhythm,  as  we  fhould  now  to  a  bad 
timifi.  It  is  of  fuch  importance,  that,  without  it,  mufic 
can  have  no  power  over  the  human  paffions.  Pythagoras, 
according  to  Martianv.s  Capeila,  ufed  to  call  Rhythm  in 
muiic  the  male,  and  Melos  the  female;  and  Doni  has 
compared  Rhythm  with  deftgn  in  painting,  and  Melos 
to  colouring.  It  is  certain  that  an  ordinary  melody,  in 
which  the  time  is  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  accents  are 
well  placed,  has  more  effect  than  one  that  is  deficient  in 
thofe  particulars,  though  more  refined  and  uncommon, 
and  fet  off  with  all  the  richnefs  of  harmony,  and  learning 
of  modulation. 

Ariftides  Quintilianus  defines  mufical  rhythm  "  the 
affemblage  of  many  parts  of  time,  which  preferve  a  cer- 
tain proportion  with  each  other;"  which,  fince  the  ufe  of 
bars  in  mufic,  may  be  called  aliquot  parts  of  a  meafure, 
or  a  given  portion  of  time.  For  the  better  underftanding 
of  this  definition,  it  is  neceffary  to  remember  that  the 
mufic  in  quelHon  was  conftantly  fung  to  verfes,  the  words 
of  which  were  all  compofed  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  ; 
that  the  fhort  fyllable  was  pronounced  as  quick  again  as 
the  long;  and,  the  fhort  fyllable  being  regarded  as  one 
part  or  portion  of  this  meafure,  the  long  was  equal  to 
two;  fo  that,  confequently,  the  found  which  was  applied 
to  the  long  fyllable  was  equal  in  duration  to  two  fuch 
founds  as  were  fung  to  fhort  fyllables ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  one  note  was  equal  to  two  portions  of  time,  and  the 
other  to  one.  It  muft  likewife  be  remembered,  that  the 
verfes  thus  fung  were  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of 
feet,  formed  by  thefe  long  and  fhort  fyllables  differently 
combined,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  the  melody  was  regu- 
lated by  thefe  feet;  as,  whatever  was  their  length,  they 
were  always  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  or  unequal,  the 
firft  of  which  was  called  d^a-u;,  "  elevation,"  and  the  fe- 
cond  Sseri;,  "  depreffion."  A  foot  in  poetry  feems  to 
anfwer  to  a  bar  in  mufic.  A  time,  among  the  ancients, 
was  a  portion  of  that  foot  or  bar;  as,  with  us,  a  bar  is 
divided  into  accented  and  unaccented  parts.  In  like 
manner  the  rhythm  of  the  melody,  correfponding  with 
thefe  feet,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  equal  or  unequal, 
which  we  now  call  the  down  and  tip  parts  of  a  bar,  exprefied 
by  beating  down  the  hand  or  foot,  and  lifting  it  up.  Thus 
far  concerns  vocal  rhythm;  what  follows  belongs  to  m- 
Jlrumental.  » 

As  the  notes  of  the  ancient  mufic  were  conftantly  writ- 
ten over  each  fyllable  of  the  verfes  which  were  to  be  fung  ; 
as  the  quantity  of  each  of  thefe  fyllables  was  perfectly 
known  to  muficians  ;  and  as  the  duration  of  each  found 
was  regulated  by  the  fyllables ;  it  did  not  feem  neceffary 
that  the  time  fhould  be  marked  by  any  particular  fign  or 
characf  er.  However,  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  the 
mufician,  a  canon,  or  rule,  was  given  of  the  rhythm  at  the 
beginning  of  a  lyric  poem.  This  canon  coniifted  of  no- 
thing but  the  numbers  i  and  2,  that  is,  the  alpha  and 
beta  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  difpofed  according  to  the 
order  of  the  breves  and  longs  which  compofed  each  verfe, 
and  divided  according  to  the  number  of  its  feet.  The 
alpha,  or  unit,  marked  a  breve,  becaufe  it  contained  only 
one  portion  of  time;  and  the  beta,  or  binary,  marked  a 
long,  being  equal  to  two  portions.  Some  of  thefe  poeti- 
cal or  rhythmical  canons  are  ftill  to  be  found  in  the 
Manual  of  Hephasftion. 


The  Romans  had  figns  for  rhythm,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks ;  and  thefe  figns  were  not  only  called  Humerus, 
"  number,"  but  ara,  that  is,  "  the  mark  for  time." 
Numera  nota,  fays  Nonius  Marcellus.  In  this  fenl'e  we 
find  the  word  ufed  in  a  verfe  of  Lucilius:  "  Haec  eft 
ratio?  perverfaarrt  ?  fumma  fubductaimprobe?"  Though 
the  word  ara  was  at  firft  only  applied  by  muficians  to  the 
time,  or  meafure  of  the  melody,  they  afterwards  made  the 
fame  ufe  of  it  as  of  numtrus,  to  exprefs  the  tune  or  melody 
itfelf ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  word  air,  or,  as 
the  Italians  call  it,  aria,  which  includes  a  certain  piece  of 
mufic  of  a  peculiar  rhythm,  or  cadence,  is  derived  from 
cera. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  marked 
the  meafure  in  their  written  mufic  ;  but,  to  make  it  ftill 
more  fenfible  in  the  execution,  they  beat  time  in  feveral 
different  ways.  The  moft  common  was  by  the  motion  of 
the  foot,  which  was  lifted  up  and  beat  down  alternately. 
To  regulate  the  time  was  generally  the  office  of  the 
mufic-mafter  or  director,  coryphaeus,  becaufe  he  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  orcheftra,  among  the  muficians,  and 
in  an  exalted  and  confpicuous  fituation,  in  order  to  be 
ken  and  heard  the  more  eafily  by  the  whole  band. 
The  directors  of  the  time  were  likewife  called  in  Greek 
>mo$oy.TV7roi  and  'sjo^o-^oipoi,  from  the  noife  of  their  feet. 
In  Latin  they  were  called  pedarii,  podarii,  and  pedicutarii, 
for  the  fame  reafon.  Their  feet  were  generally  furnifhed 
with  wooden  or  iron  fandals,  in  order  to  mark  the  time  in 
a  more  diltinct  manner;  thefe  implements  the  Greeks 
called  y.^nTCiifa.,  K^airXa,  x.^eima.,  and  the  Latins  pedieula, 
Jiabella,  or  J'cabilla,  becaufe  they  refembled  little  pattens, 
or  clogs.  But  it  was  not  only  with  the  feet  that  the 
ancients  beat  the  time,  but  with  all  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  upon  the  hollow  part  of  the  left ;  and  he  who 
marked  the  time  or  rhythm  in  this  manner,  was  called 
manu-dutlor.  For  this  purpofe  they  lometimes  ufed 
oylter-fhells,  and  the  fhells  of  other  fifh,  as  well  as  the 
bones  of  animals,  in  beating  time,  as  we  do  of  caftanets, 
tabors,  &c.  Both  Hefychius  and  the  fcholiaft  of  Arifto- 
phanes  furnifh  paflages  to  confirm  this  aflertion.  What 
a  noify  and  barbarous  mufic  !  all  rhythm,  and  no  found. 
The  drums  and  fyftrums  of  the  Idasi  Dactyli  could  not 
have  been  more  favage. 

Many  ancient  inftruments  were  monotonous,  and  of 
little  ufe  but  to  mark  the  meafure;  fuch  were  the  cym- 
balum  and  fiftrum ;  and  it  was  for  this  reafon,  perhaps, 
that  the  cymbal  was  called  ceru  by  Petronius.  But  it 
would  afford  us  no  very  favourable  idea  of  the  abilities,  of 
modern  muficians,  who  fhould  require  fo  much  parade 
and  noife  in  keeping  together.  The  more  time  is  beat, 
fays  M.  Rouffeau,  the  lefs  it  is  kept ;  and,  in  general,  bad 
mufic,  and  bad  muficians,  ftand'moft  in  need  of  fuch  noify 
afliftance. 

However,  if  any  thing  like  the  power  which  ancient 
mufic  is  faid  to  have  had  over  the  paffions  can  be  credited, 
it  muft  have  derived  this  power  chiefly  from  the  energy 
and  accentuation  of  the  rhythm.  Ariftides  Quintilianus 
gives  a  long  lift  of  different  metres,  with  their  feveral  pro- 
perties of  calming  or  agitating  the  mind,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  fyllables,  or  feet  of  the  verfes,  as  well  as  the 
fentiments  which  they  were  intended  to  exprefs  ;  and,  as 
it  will  afford  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  feeing  how 
much  ftrefs  was  laid  on  this  part  of  mufic,  and  how  fan- 
ciful and  ideal  many  of  the  diftinctions  feem  to  have  been, 
we  fhall  give  the  whole  paffage  in  Englifh.  "  Meafure, 
which  begins  by  a  down  part  of  the  metrical  divilion,  is 
calm  and  gentle;  whereas,  that  which  begins  by  an  up 
part,  expreifes  trouble  and  agitation.  Full  time,  that  is, 
always  accompanied  with  melody,  is  noble  in  its  effect ; 
and  that  arifing  from  cataleptic  verfes,  deficient  in  a  fyl- 
lable or  note,  if  it  be  fupplied  by  a  reft  or  paufe,  has  more 
fimpiicity.  Time  of  equal  proportions,  is  graceful  ;  and 
that  of  odd  numbers,  or  fefquiaiterate  proportion.,  is  more 
proper  to  excite  commotion.  Double  time  is  a  kind  of 
mean  betwixt  the  graceful  and  the  turbulent.  Among 
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the  movements  of  two  even  notes,  if  they  are  fliort,  their 
eft'eft  is  lively,  impetuous,  and  proper  for  military  dances, 
called  Pyrrhics?  in  which  the  dancers  are  armed  ;  and 
time  of  which  the  movement  is  regulated  by  poetic  feet 
compofed  of  long  fyllables,  is  more  grave,  ferious,  and  fit 
for  hymns  which  are  fung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  at  fefti- 
vals,  and.  in  facrifkes;  the  meafure  compofed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  long  and  fliort  notes,  participates  of  the  qualities 
of  both  there  laft  mentioned.  Among  the  duplicate  pro- 
portions, the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  have  the  moft  vivacity 
and  fire,  and  are  peculiarly  proper  for  dancing.  Thofe 
called  o^Oici  and  cr,fj.u.imn,  of  Which  the  atfis  anfwers  to 
two  long  fyllables,  are  full  of  dignity.  Compound  mej- 
fures  are  more  pathetic  than  fimple  ;  and  fuch  as  are  con- 
fined to  one  genus,  move  the  pafTions  much  leik  than  thofe 
which  pals  from  one  genus  to  another." 

After  giving  thefe  characteriftics  of  time,  Ariftides  pro- 
ceeds to  prove  their  reality  and  foundation  in  Nature,  by 
drawing  a  parallel  between  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
rhythm  and  the  gait  and  actions  of  man.  He  pretends, 
for  inftance,  "  that  the  motion  which  anfwers  to  the 
Spondaic  meafure,  is  a  fign  of  moderation  and  fortitude  ; 
that  Trochaics,  or  Pseans,  indicate  a  greater  degree  of  fire 
and  vivacity  ;  that  the  Pyrrhic  has  fomething  low  and  ig- 
noble in  it ;  that  an  irregular  velocity  implies  dillblute- 
nefs  and  diforder;  and  finally,  that  a  movement  refulting 
from  all  thefe  is  wild  and  extravagant." 

With  refpect  to  the  excellence  :md  effects  of  ancient 
muiic,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fleer  between  the  extremes  of 
credulity  and  fcepticifm.  Such  enthufiafts  as  Ariftides 
Quinti'ianu-s,  by  afferting  too  much,  have  thrown  a  ridi- 
cule upon  the  fubject,  and  inclined  us,  perhaps,  to  believe 
too  little.  Thefimplicity  of  ancient  melody,  and  itsflaviih 
dependence  upon  poetry,  may  probably  have  given  birth 
to  fome  of  thefe  fancies. 

Modern  mnfic,  by  its  divifion  into  equal  bars,  and  its 
unequal  fubdivifion  of  thefe  bars-  by  notes  of  various 
Itngths,  unites  to  the  pleafure  which  the  ear  is  by  nature 
formed  to  receive  from  a  regular  and  even  meafure,  all 
the  variety  and  expreffion  which  the  ancients  feem  to  have 
aimed  at  by  iudden  and  convulfive  changes  of  time,  and  a 
continual  conflict:  of  jarring  and  irreconcileable  rhythms. 

Nothing  feems  more  effential  to  muiical  pleafure,  than 
the  divifion  of  melody  into  equal  portions  of  time,  or  bars. 
Quintilian  attributed  to  this  natural  menfuration  of  the 
ear,  the  firft  production  of  poetry:  "  Poema — aurium 
menfuri,  et  fimiliter  decurrentium  fpatiorum  obfervaticne 
efie  generatum."  Hexameters  and  Iambics  appear  to 
have  been  the  moft  ancient  Greek  metres;  and  the  latter, 
if  we  may  credit  Horace,  (Art.  Poet.  255.)  were  at  firft 
pure  and  uncompounded.  The  mixture  of  unequal  feet, 
and  the  dithyrambic  licenfe  of  lyric  poetry,  were  later  re- 
finements. The  progrefs  of  muiical  rhythm  was,  of  courfe, 
the  fame-.  Plutarch  exprefsly  fays,  in  the  dialogue  de 
Mufica,  that  the  compoiitions  of- Terpander,  and  other 
old  mailers,  were  fet  to  hexameters,  chiefly  of  Homer  ; 
that  is,  they  were  in  regular  common  time.  The  change 
and  intermixture  of  rhythms  is  fpoken  of  as  the  innova- 
tion of  modem  artifts.  Plato  rejects-  thefe  complicated 
meafures  from  the  mufic  of  his  republic  ;  and  even  Ifa'ac 
Voffius,  the  great  champion  of  ancient  rhythm,  who  af- 
ferts  that  "  no  man  can  be  a  good  mufician  that  is  not  a 
good  drummer,"  owns,  (p.  11.)  that  "  vitiofum  et  incom- 
nofitum  imprimis,  fiet  carmen,  fi  duorum,  trium,  quatuor, 
pluriumve,  temporum  pedes,  veluti  Pyrrichii,  Iambi, 
Dactyli,  Paeones,  Ionici,  fimul  copulentur  j"  though  this 
j-s  done  continually,  not  only  in  the  lyric  part,  but  even 
in  the  dialogue,  of  the  ancient  drama. 

The  Greeks  and  Roman  shad  but  two  different  degrees  of 
long  and  fhort  notes ;  3nd  even  the  old  lozenge  and  fquare 
characters  ftill  ufed  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romifh 
church,  under  the  denomination  of  Gregorian  notes,  are 
but  of  two  kinds.  The  time  of  thefe  may,  indeed,  have 
been  .accelerated  or  retarded,  but  (till  the  lame  propor- 
tion mult  have  been  p'referved  between  them  ;  and  all 


their  variety  muft  have  arifen  from  different  combinations 
of  thefe  two  kinds  of  notes,  fuch  as  any  two  of  ours  could 
afford  ;  as  femibreves  and  minims,  minims  and  crotchets, 
or  crotchets  and  quavers.  This  accounts  for  the  facility 
with  which  even  the  common  people  of  Greece  could  dis- 
cover the  miltakes,  if  any  were  committed,  in  the  length 
and  fhortnefs  of  the  fyllables,  both  with  refpect  to  the 
poetry  and  the  mufic,  a  point  of  hiftory  in  which  all 
writers  agree  ;  for,  belides  the  intervals  peculiar  to  the 
melody,  rhythm  or  time  muit  have  contributed  to  tha- 
racteriie  the  modes,  though  it  has  no  kind  of  connexion 
with  cur  flat  and  (harp  keys ;  and  this  gives  an  idea  quite 
different  from  wdiat  our  modern  modes  taken  as  keys, 
and  our  mufic  in  general,  furnifh.  Tartini,  upon  this 
fubject,  fays,  that  we  make  the  profody  fubfervient  to  the 
mufic,  not  the  mufic  to  the  profody;  and  adds,  "  that  as, 
by  the  laws  prefcribed  to  the  ancient  muiicians,  they  were 
obliged  to  oreferve  rigoroufly  in  their  mufic  the  quantity 
of  fyllables,  it  was  impotable  to  protract  a. vowel,  in  fing- 
ing,  beyond  the  time  which  belonged  to  a  fyllable ;  we, 
on  the  contrary,  prolong  the  vowels  through  many  bars, 
though  in  reading  they  are  oftentimes  fnort." 

Having  explained  the  nature,  difference,  and  properties, 
of  ancient  rhythm,  Dr.  Burney  beftows  afew  words  on  an 
examination  of  the  modern,  and  endeavours  to  fiiow  what 
it  has  in  common  with  the  ancient,  and  what  peculiar  to 
itfelf.  We  no  longer  know  rhythm  under  its  ancient 
name ;  however,  it  has  been  continued,  with  a  fmail 
change  of  pronunciation,  merely  to  exprefs  the  final  ca- 
dence of  verfes,  or  the  agreement  and  fimilarity  of  found 
in  the  laft  fyllables  of  two  or  more  lines  in  poetry  ;  being  at 
prefent  what  we  call  rhyme;  whereas  the  proportion  fub- 
iifting  between  the  different  parts  of  a  melody  are  called 
time,  meafure,  movement.  And,  when  we  come  to  imagine 
this  proportion,  we  find  that  it  only  confifts  of  two  kinds, 
differently  modified  ;  and  thefe  two  are  known  by  the 
names  of  common  time,  confiding  of  equal  numbers,  and 
triple  time,  of  unequal. 

Tartini  has  deduced  all  meafure  from  the  proportions 
of  the  octave  and  its  fifth.  "  Common  time,  or  meafure," 
fays  he,  "  arifes  from  the  octave,  which  is  a  1  :  z ;  triple 
time  arifes  from  the  fifth,  which  is  as  2  :  3.  Thefe,"  adds 
he,  "  are  the  utmoft  limits  within  which  we  can  hope  to 
find  any  practicable  proportions  for  melody.  Indeed 
many  have  attempted  to  introduce  other  kinds  of  mea- 
fure, which,  inftead  of  good  effects,  have  produced  no- 
thing- but  the  greateft  confufion  ;  and  this  muft  always  be 
the  cafe." 

Ifaac  Voflius,  in  his  Differtation  "  de  Poematum  cantu 
et  viribusRhythi,"  has  attributed  to  rhythm  all  the  mira- 
culous powers  of  ancient  mufic,  He  adds,  that  it  is  now 
above  a  thoufand  ycfars  fince  muiicians  have  loft  that  great 
power  over  the  affections  which  arofe  only  from  the  true 
fcience  and  ule  of  rhythm  ;  and  he  accufes  modern  mufic 
of  fuch  a  want  of  time  and  accent,  as  to  be  all  of  one  ftyle 
and  colour.  We  will  not  defend  the  age  in  which  Voffius 
wrote  from  the  charge,  nor  the  mnfic  of  the  prefent  ferious 
opera  in  France;  but  the  compoiitions  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England,  are  certainly  free  from  the  cenfure,  as  mufic 
is  now  more  divided  into  phrafes,and  fentences,  than  it 
was;  time  is  more  marked,  and  more  eafily  felt,  than  it 
has  ever  been  iince  the  days  of  Guido.  What  it  was  be- 
fore, is  not  very  well  known  ;  but  it  is  our  opinion,  that 
whatever  it  has  comparatively  loft  in  fome  particulars  it 
has  gained  in  others. 

In  the  prefent  life  s.nd  practice  of  rhythm,  the  branches 
neceffary  to  be  confidered  are,  1.  'The  Accent.  2.  The 
Foot.  3.  The  Caelum.  4.  The  Phrafe.  5.  The  Seftion. 
6.  The  Period. 

1.  Of  Accent. — The  neceffity  of  dividing  notes  into 
equal  portions  of  time,  called  bars,  may  be  ihown  by  con- 
iidering  the  feries  of  notes  in  Ex.  1.  This  cannot  be  per- 
formed, without  making  certain  diviiions  on  which  a 
prefl'ure,  called  accent,  muft  be  laid.  It  may  be  accented 
two  ways  in  equal  time ;  as  at  Ex.  2.  a,  b.    But  the  fame 
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melody  divided  into  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  admits  of 
three  accentual  variations  ;  as  at  Ex.  3.  c,  d,  e. 

Emphafis  is  diftinguifhed  from  accent  by  its  occurring 
on  the  unaccented  part  of  the  bar;  by  the  different  group- 
ing of  the  quavers,  femiquavers,  &c.  and  by  the  mark  of 
Hf.  (Rinforzando)  placed  over  the  notes.  Accent  re- 
quires preJJ'ure  after  the  note  is  ftruck  5  and  Emphalis 
force  at  the  time  of  ftriking  it. 

2.  Of  the  Foot. — A  portion  of  melody,  with  one  prin- 
cipal accent,  including  the  value  of  a  bar,  is  termed  a  foot. 
It  has  been  uiual  with  fome  authors  to  apply  the  names 
of  ancient  poetical  feet  to  corresponding  mufical  paffages  ; 
but  the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  quantity 
and  accent,  leaves  a  doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of 
ufing  the  terms  of  Grecian  rhythm.  The  words,  "  Aftor, 
Hateful,"  may  be  reprefented  in  notation  feveral  ways, 
as  at  Ex.  4.-  The  words  "  Reject,  Obferve,"  may  be  re- 
prefented by  oppofite  rhythm.     Ex.  5. 

3.  Of  the  Caesura. — This  word  is  ufed  for  the  rhyth- 
mic termination  of  any  paffage  which  confifts  of  more 
than  one  foot  In  other  words,  the  caelura  is  the  laft  ac- 
cent of  a  phrafe,  Section,  or  period;  and  is  diftinguifhed  by 
its  place  in  the  bar.  The  utility  of  this  diftinftion  will 
appear,  by  confidering  the  two  methods  in  which  the  mufic 
might  bexompofedio  the  lines 

Conqueft  is  not  to  beftow, 

In  the  fpear  or  in  the  bow.  Dr.  Arne's  Judith. 

If  thefe  bars  (fee  Ex.  6.)  were  not  divided  as  they  are, 
that  is,  if  the  long  had  begun  with  the  whole-bar  inftead 
of  the  half,  the  caefura,  which  is  now  properly  placed  on 
the  accented  part  («),  would  have  fallen  on  the  unac- 
cented (6). 

•  The  caefura  is  not  always  the  laft  note  ;  the  melody  is 
often  prolonged  after  it.     See  Ex.  7.  a. 

4.  Of  the  Phrase. — The  phrafe  is  a  Ihort  melody,  which 
is  generally  formed  of  two  feet,  and  therefore  contains 
the  value  of  two  bars  ;  fee  Ex.  8.  from  Beethoven,  Op.  2. 
and  it  is  Subject  to  all  the  variety  of  accent  that  diftin- 
guifhes  the-feet  of  which  it  is  formed. 

Confiderable  difference  of  opinion  arifes  with  regard  to 
this  term.  Rouffeait  defines  it  to  be  fimilar  to  the  word 
Seelion.  He  diftinguifhes  between  phrafes*in  melody  and 
phrafes  in  harmony.  Holden  ufes  the  term  in  a  general 
fenfe,  and  includes  all  rhythmic  varieties  in  its  definition. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland,  calls  them  Claufes ;  and 
confiders  two  fimilar  phrafes,  following  and  depending  on 
each  other,  as  antecedent  and  confequent.  Whenever, 
by  repeating  one  of  the  feet,  or  any  other  variation  of  the 
melody,  three  bars  are  employed  inftead  of  two,  the  phrafe 
is  termed  extended,  or  irregular.  In  figurative  counter- 
point, where  fugues  and  canons  are  employed,  the  phrafes 
are  interwoven  in  the  different  parts.  Of  this  kind  of 
mufic,  the  fineft  fpecimen  now  extant  is  the  celebrated 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  by  Bird  ;  which  will  ever  remain  a 
lafting  ornament  to  the  tafte  and  fcience  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  produced.  The  phrafes  of  this  canon  are 
marked  with  a  in  Ex.  9. 

5.  Of  the  Section. — A  feftion  is  a  portion  of  melody 
formed  by  two  phrafes,  the  laft  of  which  is  terminated  by 
a  cadence.  The  lection  may  end  oiif  the  key-note,  or  on 
the  fifth,  according  to  its  final  harmony,  as  in  Ex.  10. 
from  Kaydn's  Creation,  ("The  heavens  are  telling.") 
In  vocal  miriic,  the  harmony  ot  a  lection  is  protracted  tor 
the  fake  of  expreffing  the  words,  as  in  Dr.  Callcott's  Glee 
of  the  "  Red  Crofs  Knight  ;"  the  firft  Section  of  which, 
if  regular,  would  have  been  exprefled  as  in  Ex.  11.  But 
to  givie  greater  effect  to  the  words  "  Blow,  Warder,  blow," 
the  two -firft  notes  are  augmented  to  minims;  and  the 
feftion,  as  written  in  common  time,  appears  contracted, 
although  it  ;?  remiy  extended.     See  Ex.  12. 

The  Codetta. —  A  inort  phrafe,  or  any  other  paffage 
which  di>es  not  conftitute  part  of  a  regular  feftion,  but 
ferves  to  SontteGi  one  lection  or  period  to  another,  is 
term«da  i_od;ita.     In  the  Duet  of  Mozart,  the  following 
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phrafe  unites  the  minor  period  to  the  original  theme. 
Ex.  13. 

The  extemporary  divilions  made  at  a  clofe  by  fingers, 
or  folo  performers,  and  termed  cadences,  are  all  a  Species 
of  codetta.  In  the  repetition  of  a  ftrain,  the  paffages 
marked  firft  and  Second  time,  generally  contain  each  a 
codetta  ;  the  one  to  lead  back  to  its  commencement,  the 
other  to  lead  forward  to  its  continuation.  In  the  DaCaptt 
airs  of  Handel,  &c.  a  codetta  is  generally  inferted  to 
lead  back  to  the  theme.  See  Ex.  14.  from  "  O  the  plea- 
sures of  the  plains." 

6.  Of  the  Period. — A  period  confifts  of  one  or  more 
feftions,  occafionally  interiperfed  with  feet,  phrafes,  or 
codettas.  Thus  the  air  of  "  God  fave  the  king"  con- 
fifts of  two  periods.  AVhen  one  or  more  periods  are  ter- 
minated by  a  double  bar,  they  are  termed  Jirains.  The 
period  generally  ends  with  a  radical  cadence. 

Of  the  Coda. — The  concluding  paffage  of  many  move- 
ments, when  it  occurs  after  a  protracted  perfect  ca- 
dence, is  termed  the  coda,  i.  e.  the  tail,  or  final  period. 
The  length  of  the  coda  may  be  various  ;  in  fome  pieces  it 
contains  feveral  feftions,  in  others  merely  a  fingle  phrafe. 
The  fhort  coda  at  Ex.  15.  is  from  Haydn,  Op.  40.  In 
this  paffage,  the  two  firft  bars  of  the  coda  might  be  omitted, 
without  injuring  the  harmony.  There  is  a  ftyle  of  coda 
peculiar  to  Italian  bravura  airs,  as  may  be  Seen  at  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  chorus  in  Haydn's  Creation,  "  The  Heavens 
are  telling."  In  rondeaus,  &c.  the  coda  is  placed  as  a  Se- 
parate ftrain,  with  the  term  itfelfannexed.  But,  to  (how 
what  great  effects  are  derived  from  this  addition  after  the 
laft  perfect  cadence  has  been  heard,  the  "  Hallelujah 
Chorus"  of  the  Meffiah  may  be  adduced.  The  laft  Sec- 
tion before  the  coda,  clofes  the  period  with  the  authentic 
cadence,  Ex.  16.  This  is  followed  by  a  coda  on  the 
chords  of  the  fourth  and  key-note,  concluding  with  a  pla- 
gal  cadence,  Ex.17.  Such  were  the  fimple  but-fublime 
notes  which  occurred  to  the  genius  of  this  truly  great 
compofer;  and  the  chorus  in  which  they  appear  will  ever 
remain  a  ftriking  memorial  of  the  immortal  talents  of 
Handel. 

Of  IMITATION.     Back  of  Plate  X. 

Imitation,  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  ufing  the  fame  or 
a  fimilar  paffage  or  melody,  in  many  different  parts,  which 
are  heard  one  after  the  other,  in  the  unifon,  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  or  in  any  other  interval.  Imitation  is  always 
pleafing,  even  if  many  notes  are  changed,  provided  the 
air  is  not  fo  difguifed  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable,  and 
the  rules  of  modulation  are  not  violated.  Often,  in  order 
to  render  imitation  more  perceptible,  it  is  preceded  by  a 
reft,  or  by  long  notes,  which  feem  to  extinguifh  the  me- 
lody at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  renewed  by  the  imi- 
tation. Imitations  are  warrantable  at  pleafure;  they  are 
confined  to  no  particular  intervals  ;  they  may  be  conti- 
nued or  changed;  or  the  imitation  made  in  moto  contrario, 
or  in  what  way  we  pleafe.  Performers  like  it  better  than 
a  dull  and  dry  accompaniment ;  it  renders  a  part  more 
amufing  to  the  player  and  important  to  the  hearer.  The 
rules  are  as  relaxed  as  thole  of  fugue  are  rigid  ;  for  which 
reafbn,  fome  great  matters  dildain  imitations  from  the  fa- 
cility with  which  they  are  compofed ;  and,  when  puriued 
too  clofely  with  the  manifeft  ambition  of  being  parti- 
cularly noticed,  they  difcover  the  young  contrapuntift. 
Rouffeait. 

As  the  octave  confifts  of  only  eight  intervals,  imitation 
muft  take  place,  either  on  the  unifon,  as  at  Ex.  18.  or  on 
the  fecond  ab,ove  or  below,  Ex.  19.  a,  b.  on  the  third 
above  or  below,  Ex.  20.  a,  b.  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
Ex.  21.  a,  b.  on  the  fifth  above  or  beiow,  Ex.  22.  a,  b.  on 
the  Sixth  above  or  below,  Ex.  23.  a,  b.  on  the  feventh. 
above  or  below,  Ex.  24.  a,  b.  -or,  laftly,  on  .the  eighth, 
above  or  below,  as  at  Ex.  25.  a,  b. 

Examples  might  be  given  of  imitation  by  contrary  and 
retrograde  motion,  by  augmentation. and  diminution,  &q. 
but  tfiele  will  be  treated  ot  under  the  heads  ot  Fugue  and 
Canon. 
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Of  FUGUES.     Plate  XI. 

Fugue,  in  Italian  fiiga,  from  the  Latin  ftigere,  to  fly, 
is  a  compofition  in  which  the  leading  part,  or  firit  treble, 
is  purfued  by  the  fecond,  the  fecond  treble  by  the  tenor, 
and  the  tenor  by  the  bats ;.  lb  that  a  fugue  is  a  flight  and 
a  purfuit.  Rouifeau  defines  a  fugue  "  a  piece  of  mufic  in 
which  a  trait  of  melody,  called  the  JkibjeSl,  is  treated  ac- 
cording to  certain  eftabliflied  rules  of  harmony  and  modu- 
lation, in  making  it  pals  fucceffively  and  alternately  from 
one  part  to  another."  The  fubjeft  refembles  the  text  of 
a  fermon,  out  of  which  all  that  is  laid  fhould  naturally 
arife,  and  fcrve  as  a  commentary  and  illuftration.  But 
though,  for  variety,  or  to  indulge  caprice,  fugues  and 
canons  have  been  compofed  in  all  intervals,  yet  orthodox 
contrapuntifts  allow  no  fugues  to  be  regular,  but  thole 
of  which  the  anfvver  is  made  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  eighth, 
or  uailbn,  as  then  the  intervals  will  be  the  fame.  And  of 
the  anfii-crs,  the  preference  is  given  to  the  fifth,  then  to 
the  fourth,  eighth,  and  unifon  ;  as  the  efteft  is  pleafing 
in  that  order.  It  mult  be  remembered  that  the  fubjecl  it- 
felf,  as  of  all  other  movements,  mould  begin  on  the  key- 
note, its  fifth,  or  its  eighth. 

Of  all  kinds  of  mufical  compofition,  the  fugue  is  the 
only  one  that  hath  fultained  itfelf  through  all  the  caprices 
of  fathion.  Ages  have  not  changed  its  form  ;  and  fugues 
compofed  two  hundred  years  ago  are  as  new  as  thole  of 
the  prefent  day.     See  p.  301. 

"  The  art  of  fugue  and  double  counterpoint,"  fays  Mr. 
Kollman,  "  has  been  fo  much  neglected  ever  fince  the 
time  of  thofe  two  greater!  fuguilts  John  Sebaftian  Bach 
and  George  Frederic  Handel,  that  at  prefent  it  is  too  ge- 
nerally defpifed,  for  want  of  being  fufficiently  known. 
And  yet  nothing  in  mufic  deferves  more  to  be  cultivated 
than  the  knowledge  of  that  art.  For  it  teaches  how  a 
melody  can  be  harmonifed  by  other  melodies;  and  how 
the  inveriion,  tranfpofition,  and  imitation,  of  melodious 
parts,  produce  an  abundance  of  fublime  and  interefting 
varieties,  which  the  greater!:  genius  and  natural  talent  can- 
not make  us  invent,  without  fuch  an  affiftance."  And 
Dr.  Burney  obferves,  that,  "  when  Sig.  Eximeno  calls 
fugues  and  canons  Gothic  compofitions,  he  does  not 
dilgrace  their  ftrufture  any  more  than  he  would  our 
cathedrals,  by  calling  them  Gothic  buildings.  Let 
fugues  be  banifhed  from  the  theatre  and  private  con- 
cert, if  he  pleafes;  but  let  them  remain  in  the  church 
as  a  diftinct  fpecies  of  compofition,  where  they  were 
firft  generated,  and  where  they  can  never  become  vul- 
gar or  obfolete.  The  ftyle  is  naturally  grave,  requires 
mufical  learning,  and  will,  by  the  folemnity  of  the  words 
and  place  of  performance,  continue  to  be  reverenced 
and  refpefted.  It  is  allowed  that  variety  is  more  wanted 
in,  mufic  than  in  any  other  art;  and  by  totally  ex- 
communicating canons  and  fugues  from  the  church,  the 
art  would  loie  one  capital  fourceof  variety,  as  well  as  in- 
genuity ;  and  intelligent  hearers  be  bereaved  of  a  folemn 
ityle  of  mufic,  to  be  heard  no-where  elfe." 

In  the  chants  of  'the  ancient  church,  that  part  of  the 
fcale  contained  between  the  key-note  and  its  fifth  above, 
was  called  the  authentic  mode;  and  the  remaining  part, 
contained  between  the  fifth  and  the  key-note,  the  plagal 
mode.  Thus,  the  authentic  mode  confifts  of  five  notes, 
and  the  plagal  of  four.  In  the  minor  key,  the  lixth  and 
feventh  in  the  plagal  mode  may  be  occafionally  raifed  a 
femitone.  Ex.  1.  contains  a  variety  of  fubjefts  with 
their  anfwers. 

The  melody  of  the  anfwer  mult  exactly  correfpond 
-with  that  of  the  fubjeft.  A  trne  modulation,  or  exact 
conformity  to  the  key,  mull  be  obferved.  The  key-note 
and  fifth  muft  anfwer  each  other  on  the  firft  and  Jaft  note 
of  the  fubjeft  and  anfwer.  In  a  (kip  they  muft  anfwer 
each  other  in  the  fame  manner.  -  Different  anfwers  may 
be  given  to  the  fame  fubjeft,  according  to  the  key  into 
■which  the  fubjeft  is  to  modulate.  To  fhow  the  difference 
between  a  fugu.-  and  mere  imitation,  we  have  given,  from 


the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Baumgarten,  a  ftrift  fugue  at  Ex.  4.  a. 
and  the  lame  fubjeft  in  common  imitation  at  b. 

When  the  fubjeft  and  anfwer  have  been  given,  the  fub- 
jeft may  be  repeated  by  a  third  part,  and  anfwered  by  the 
fourth,  if  there  are  fo  many  parts  ;  after  which,  the  com-' 
pofer  may  ufe  either  the  fubjeft  or  the  anfwer,  or  finall 
portions  of  them,  in  any  key  he  pleafes,  and  even  on  dif- 
ferent notes.  The  fubjefts  and  anfwers  ihould  become 
more  clofe  and  frequent  towards  the  conclufion.  In  Ex.  3. ' 
at  a,  fee  a  fubjeft  from  Handel,  to  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
ferved, the  compofer  has  added  a  free  accompaniment ; 
and  at  b  a  pafl'age  of  imitation  between'  the  anfwer  and 
return  of  the  fubjeft,  in  order  to  affift  the  modulation. 

The  fubjeft,  with  its  anfwers  and  repetitions,  may  be 
brought  at  various  diftances  of  time,  and  on  various  notes 
of  the  key,  as  in  Ex.4.  T'le  firft  note  of  the  fubjeft  or 
anfwer  is  frequently  fhorter.ed  or  lengthened  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fugue,  as  in  Ex.  5. 

.  A  double  fugue  is  one  in  which  two  or  more  fubjefts  arc 
ufed  together.  The  fubjefts  may  begin  nearly  together, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fugue,  as  at  Ex.6,  a;  (where 
they  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  figures  1  and  2.)  or  the  fe- 
cond fubjeft  may  be  introduced  in  the  middle,  or  towards 
the  latter  end,  or  with  the  firft  fubjeft,  as  at  b.  The  four, 
fubjefts  of  the  chorus,  "Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the 
prize,"  in  Handel's  Alexander's  Feaft,  is  exhibited  at 
Ex.  7. 

The  fubjeft  of  a  fugue  is  fometimes  anfwered  in  inver- 
sion, reverfion,  diminution,  and  augmentation.  The 
fubjeft  is  anfwered  in  inverfion  in  the  overture  to  Either. 
See  Ex.  8.  a.  In  the  lalt  movement  in  the  Meffiah,  the 
fubjeft  is  anfwered  by  reverfion  ;  fee  b.  An  anfwer  by 
diminution,  from  the  chorus  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  God," 
in  the  Meffiah,  fee  at  c;  and  an  example  of  augmenta- 
tion, at  d.  ■ 

A  holding-note,  or  point  d'orgue,  may  be  ufed  either 
on  the  key-note,  or  fifth  in  the  bafs  ;  and  fometimes  firft 
on  one  and  then  on  the  other,  for  feveral  bars  previous 
to  the  conclufion  of  a  fugue.  See  Ex.  9.  from  the  lalt 
chorus  in  the  Meffiah. 

Of  CANONS.     Plate  XII. 

A  canon  is  a  melody  performed  by  two  or  more  parts, 
of  a  fcore  ;  one  of  which  muft  begin  before  the  other  has 
finifhed.  The  word  is  Greek,  namn,  "  a  rule,  or  law." 
A  canon,  therefore,  is  a  law  given  by  one  part  to  another, 
or  to  feveral  parts.  As  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  com- 
pofe  than  canons,  fo  no  fpecies  of  compofition  has  exer- 
cifed  ingenuity,  meditation,  and  labour,  in  more  various 
ways  than  the  conftruction  of  them. 

In  the  unifon  and  oftave,  they  are  not  only  more  eafy 
to  compofe,  but  are  more  pleafing  to  hear ;  as  all  other 
canons  are  moving  in  two  or  three  different  keys  at  the 
fame  time.  But  canons  that  are  eafy  to  write,  and  pleaf- 
ing to  hear,  are  in  no  eftimation  among  mailers  and  pro- 
found contrapuntifts.  They  have  no  more  refpeft  for  a 
canon  in  the.unilbn  and  oftave,  than  a  geometrician  for  a 
fum  in  addition  ;  they  regard  canons  as  mufical  problems, 
of  which  if  the  folution  is  eafy,  they  are  unworthy  of 
notice.  They  are,  in  reality,  more  calculated  to  exercife 
intellect,  than  delight  the  auricular  fenfe. 

Canons  were  the  lalt  compofitions  which  mailers  con- 
defcended  to  publifti  in  fcore.  They  were  regarded  as 
enigmas,  which  required  the  deepeft  lagacity  amU'cience 
to  unfold.  All  the  feveral  parts  were  written  on  one  ftaff, 
frequently  without  fpecifying  when,  where,  and  in  what 
interval,  the  other  parts  came  in.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the 

compofer  was  fo  indulgent  as  to  place  this  charafter  *<£• 

over  the  firft  note  of  each  of  the  other  parts;  but  without 
indicating  at  what  diltance  from  the propojla,  or  fubjeft,  or 
whether  above  or  below  it.  At  other  times  the  performers 
were  told  what  kind  of  canon  it  was,  and  how  refolved, 
by  a  Greek,  or  Latin  term ;  that  is,  on  what  found  the 
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rifpojln,  or  anfwer,  was  to  be  made.  If  in  the  4th,  5th,  8th, 
lie.  the  words  diatetjeron,  diapente,  diapafon,  &c.  occur. 
If  thefe  terras  are  ufed  limply  and  unaccompanied,  they 
generally  imply  that  the  anfwer  is  made  in  fuch  interval 
above ;  but,  if  fome  expletive  is  not  added  to  the  in- 
terval in  which  the  anfwer  is  made,  the  performer  is  un- 
certain whether  it  is  above  or  below  the  text  or  fubjeft 
propofed. 

Padre  Martini  fays  (Saggio  di  Contrnppnnto)  that  there 
are  fo  many  canons  ftill  preferved  of  the  old  eccleliaftical 
compofers,  each  of  which  is  upon  fbme  peculiar  con- 
ftruftion,  that  it  would  require  a  long  treatife  even  fuper- 
ficially  to  explain  them.  A  canon  that  is  written  and 
compofed  in  a  myfterious  and  lingular  manner,  is  called 
by  the  Italians  canone  chiujb  ;  a  canon  in  fcore,  or  clearly 
explained,  eaiume  aperto.  A  canon  written  only  on  one 
line,  and  feemingly  in  one  part  or  melody,  fometimes  has 
its  folution  pointed  out  by  different  clefs  and  refts  at  the 
beginning.  In  old  compofers,  whether  the  rifpojta  is  made 
above  or  below  the  fubjeft,  is  often  determined  by  the 
Latin  particle  J'uper  or  Jul,  or  by  the  Greek  hyper  or 
liypo.  So  many  of  the  moft  ancient  canons  are  locked  up 
in  the  myftery  of  enigmatical  inscriptions  or-mottos,  that 
the  good  Padre  Martini  has  collefted  and  explained  be- 
tween fifty  and  fixty  of  thefe  oracular  decrees  :  fuch  as 

1.  Clama  ne  cefies. 

2.  Ocia  dant  vitia. 

3.  Dii  faciant  fine  me  non  moriar  ego. 

4.  Omnia  fi  perdas  famam  fervare  memento, 
Qua  femel  amiffa,  poftea  nullus  eris. 

5.  Sperari  &  preftolari  multos  facit  morari. 

6.  Ocia  fecuris  infidiofa  nocent. 

7.  Tarda  iblet  magnis  rebus  ineffe  fides. 

8.  Fuge  morulas. 

Each  of  thefe  enigmas  implies,  that  the  parts  which  an- 
fwer the  leader  are  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  refts,  but  to 
fing  the  notes  without  them. 

The  twelve  next  enigmas  imply  nothing  more  than  that 
the  firflof  the  two  anfwers  begins  with  the  firft  note  of  the 
fubjeft  propofed,  and  advances  .ftraight  forward  to  the 
end  ;  while  the  lecond  anfwer  begins  at  the  end,  and 
moves  backward  to  the  beginning.  It  is  eafy  enough 
(fays  M.  Ginguene)  to  conceive  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ftrufting  fuch  canons,  and  how  impoflible  it  is  to  divine 
the  author's  meaning,  if  fome  written  clue  is  not  given 
to  it ;  but  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  conceive  what  plealure  can 
refult  from  the  execution  of  fuch  a  talk,  or  the  merit  of 
taking  fuch  great  pains  for  fo  little  plealure. 

Marpurg  defines  canon,  "  a  mufical  compofition,  in 
which  the  parts  are  dilperfed  according  to  the  rules  of 
imitation." 

Compofition  in  plain  and  florid  counterpoint  mould  be 
ftudied,  and  its  rules  and  exceptions  well  digefted,  by  a 
mufical  ftudent,  before  he  attaches  himfelf  to  fugue  and 
canon,  which  will  make  him  indifferent  about  melody, 
provided,  under  canonical  reftriftions,  he  can  make  his 
harmony  correft. 

All  that  now  remains  for  us  to  do,  in  order  to  fmooth 
the  way  in  this  kind  of  ftudy  when  the  young  compofer 
thinks  it  expedient  to  undertake  it,  is  to  give  a  few  fhort 
fpecimens  of  the  principal  kinds  of  canons  that  have  been 
cultivated  by  great  matters  of  the  old  fchool,  when  no- 
thing elfe  was  prized,  and  all  their  powers  were  devoted 
to  that  almoft  exclufively. 

Canons  may  be  either  2  parts  in  1  melody,  viz.  two 
parts  performing  the  fame  melody,  or  3  parts  in  1 ;  4  in  1 ; 
5  in  1  ;  4  in  2  melodies  ;  5  in  2,  viz.  3  in  1,  and  2  in  the 
other;  6  in  2  ;  7  in  2,  viz.  4  in  1,  and  3  in  the  other; 
%  in  2  ;  6  in  3  ;  or  8  in  4.  The  fubjeft  may  be  anfwered 
on  the  unifon ;  on  the  oftave  or  fifteenth  above  or  below ; 
on  the  fourth  or  eleventh  above  or  below,  or  on  any 
other  note ;  but  the  above-mentioned  are  of  the  moft 
eafy  conftruftion.  Thus,  a  canon  two  in  one  on  the 
unifon,  Signifies  that  two  parts  perform  the  fame  melody, 
both  beginning  on  the  fame  note  i  three  in  one  on  the 


fifth  and  eighth  above,  means,  that  three  parts  perform 
one  melody,  the  anfwers  beginning  respectively  a  fifth 
and  an  oftave  above  the  firft  note  of  the  (abject. 

For  a  canon  two  in  one  on  the  unifon,  fee  Ex.  1.  In 
framing  a  canon,  write  as  much  of  the  fubjeft  as  exifts 
before  the  anfwer  begins,  fuppole  one  bar,  as  at  a  ;  then 
tranferibe  it  into  the  anfwer,  as  at  b.  Coiripofe  a  iimilar 
portion,  as  at  c,  making  a  good  accompaniment  to  b  ; 
then  tranferibe  it  to  rf;  to  which  add  e,  f,  g,  &c  The 
diftance  at  which  the  anfwer  is  made  is  optional.  If  too 
far,  it  will  appear  flimfy,  and  pofi'efs  little  merit;  if  too 
near,  the  fubjeft  will  not  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ear,  be- 
fore its  anfwer  commences. 

Ex.  2.  is  a  canon  2  in  1  on  the  oftave   below.     Ex.  3. 

2  in  1  on  the  oftave  above.  Ex  4.  3  in  1  on  the  eighth 
and  fifteenth  below.  Ex.  5.  4  in  2  on  the  eighth  below  ; 
here  are  two  fubjefts  and  two  anfwers.  Ex.  6.  2  in  1  on 
the  twelfth  below,  with  modulation  or  change  of  key. 

A  perpetual  canon  is  one  in  which  a  certain  number  of 
bars  are  marked  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  performers 
choofe,  and  then  the  canon  is  concluded  either  by  a  paufe 
over  one  of  the  notes  ;  by  a  double  bar;  or  by  a  coda, 
viz.  a  few  bars  either  in  canon  or  not,  as  the  compofer 
think  fit.     See  one  of  the  former,  at  Ex.  7. 

A  canon  by  iuver//on\s  one  in  which  the  anfwer  confifts 
of  the  fame  melody  as  the  fubjeft,  but  all  the  motion  in- 
verted :  where  the  fubjeft  afcends,  the  anfwer  is  to  de- 
fcend  ;  and  vice  verfd.  Previoufly  to  a  compofition  of  this 
fort,  the  ftudent  fhould  make  a  fcale  of  the  fubjeft  and 
anfwer,  the  one  afcending,  the  other  defcending,  by  fimi- 
lar  intervals,  as  in  Ex.  8.  where  it  will  be  found,  that, 
when  the  fubjeft  begins  on  the  key-note  of  the  major  key, 
an  anfwer  on  the  third  or  tenth  above,  or  fixth  or  thir- 
teenth below,  will  be  the  moft  eafy  to  conftruft.  Ex.  9. 
is  a  canon  2  in  1  by  inverlion  (or  per  arlinet  thefin)  on  the 
fixth  below.  Other  preparatory  arrangements  of  fcales 
will  be  neceflary,  according  to  the  diftance  of  the  anfwer, 

A  canon  by  augmentation  is  one  in  which  the  notes  of 
the  anfwer  are  double  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  fubjeft. 
Double  augmentation  is  when  the  notes  of  the  fecond 
anfwer  are  twice  the  length  of  the  firft,  and  four  times  the* 
length  of  the  fubjeft.  Ex.  10.  is  a  canon  3  in  1  by  aug- 
mentation and  double  augmentation  on  the  unifon  and 
fifteenth  below. 

A  canon  by  diminution  is  when  the  notes  of  the  anfwer 
are  half  the  length  of  thofe  of  the  fubjeft.  In  double  di- 
minution, the  notes  of  the  fecond  anfwer  are  one  quarter 
the  length  of  thofe  of  the  fubjeft.  Ex.  11.  is  a  canon  3  in  1 
by  diminution  and  double  diminution  on  the  oftave 
above. 

Other  pieces  of  mufic,  in  which  the  intervals  are  not 
exaftly  preferved  in  the  anfwers,  have  neverthelefs  ob- 
tained the  name  of  canons.  Such  are  melodies  that  are 
firft  played  forwards  and  afterwards  backwards.  The 
melody  in  two  parts  at  Ex.  12.  is  to  be  firft  performed  in 
the  ufual  manner  from  left  to  right,  and  then  from  right 
to  left,  or  per  rede  et  retro.  A  melody  alia  rovej'cio  is  one 
which  is  firft  performed  in  the  ufual  way,  and  then  with 
the  paper  inverted,  as  in  Ex.  1 3.  The  name  of  canon  has 
alfo  been  improperly  bellowed  on  fuch  a  melody  as  Ex.  14. 
which  is  firft  to  be  performed  in  the  ufual  way,  from  left 
to  right,  and  then  from  right  to  left ;  then  the  paper  is 
inverted,  and  the  melody  performed  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left ;  this,  however,  not  producing  a 
full  clofe,  the  paper  muft  be  returned  to  its  former  pofi- 
tian,  and  the  melody  again  performed  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left ;  and  this  has  been  called  a  canon 

3  in  1,  per  reclc  et  retro,  and.  a//«  rovej'cio. 

Modern  times  have  furnifhed  us  with  fome  jeux  d'ejprii 
of  this  kind.  When  Haydn  was  to  receive  his  doctor's 
diploma  at  Oxford,  he  addreffed  to  his  judges  a  fheet  of 
mufic  fo  compofed,  that  whether  read  backwards  or  for- 
wards, beginning  at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the  middle, 
it  always  prefented  an  air  with  an  original  accompani- 
ment. And  the  writer  of  this  article  has  frequently- 
played 
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played,  in  the-orcheftra  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  a  mi- 
nuet of  Haydn's,  which- reads  the  fame  forwards,  back- 
wards, and  upfide  down. 

Rounds  alfo,  or  catches,  have  been  written  in  the  form 
of  canons,  and  called  fuch,  particularly  by  the  modern 
Italians.  A  round  is  a  vocal  compofition  in  three  or  more 
parts,  all  written  in  the  fame  clef,  the  performers  of 
which  are  to  fing  each  part  in  fncceffion,  as  indicated  by 
the  figures  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  line,  viz.  the 
firft  voice  is  to  ling  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,,  parts  in 
l'ucceffion,  and  then  the  firft  again,  &c.  The  fecond  voice 
is  to  begin  the  firft  line  when  the  firft  voice  begins  the  fe- 
cond j  and,  when  the  firft  voice  begins  the  third  line,  the 
third  voice  is  to  begin  the  firft  line,  and  the  fecond  voice 
the  fecond  line.  See  Ex.  15.  That  this  does  not  anfwer 
the  definition  of  a  canon  is  obvious  ;  yet  it  is  frequently 
made  to  -referable  a  canon  in  unifon,  by  writing  it  at  full 
length.  But,  if  the  mere  following  of  the  parts  in  the 
manner  of  a  round  conftitute  a  canon  ;  any  piece  of  mufic 
may  be  converted  into  a  canon  by  performing  the  parts  in 
rotation. 

A  circular  canon  begins  like  any  other,  and  goes  as  far 
as  one  round  ;  but,  when  it  is  repeated,  the  intervals  are 
a  little  altered,  fo  as  to  gain  an  additional  (harp  or  flat,  by 
which  means  the  circle  of  the  twelve  keys  may  be  ob- 
tained.    See  Ex.  16. 

But  the  moil:  tremendous  of  all  canons,  is  the  Canon 
Polymorphus,  a  kind  of  facred  mufic  compofed  for  feveral 
choirs.     It  feems  as  if  the  primitive  Chriftians  had  had  no 
conceptions  more  fublime  of  the  employment  of  the  bleft 
in  the  celeftial  abodes,  than  that  they  were  eternally  ting- 
ing.    The  ancient  hymn,  "  Te  Deum  Jaudamus,"  (till 
retained  in  the  church,  appears  to  have  furniihed  the  poet 
Dante  with  a  model  of  the  28th  canto  of  his  Paradifo  ; 
where,  under  three  different  hierarchies,  confiding  each 
of  three  choirs,  or  chorufes,  the  heavenly  hoft  of  cherubim 
and  feraphim  are  (inging  perpetual  hofannahs.     Milton 
lias  alfigned  them  the  fame  employment : 
Their  golden  harps  they  took  : 
Harps  ever  tuiCd,  that  glittering  by  their  fide 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  fweet 
Of  charming  fymphony  they  introduce 
Their  facred  long,  and  waken  raptures  high  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part ; — fuch  concord  is  in  heaven.  Parad.  loft. 

Grazio  Benevoli  compofed,  in  the  17th  century,  a  mafs 
for  thecelfation  of  the  plague  at  Rome,  upon  the  fame 
idea,  •for  fix  choirs,  of  four  parts  each,  the  fcore  confift- 
irig  of  twenty-four  different  parts  :  it  was  performed  in 
St.  Peter's  church,  of  which  he  was  maeftrodi  capella,  and 
the  lingers,  amounting  to  more  than  two  hundred,  were 
arranged  in  different  circles  of  the  dome;  the  fixth  choir 
occupying  the  fummit  of  the  cupola. 

At  Ex.  17.  is  a  canon,  compofed  by  Mich.  Romanos,  for 
nine  choirs  in  36  parts.  The  folution  in  notes  would  ex- 
tend to  many  .plates :  the  following  is  3  brief  defcription 
of  it. 

ift.  Choir. — The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  together;  the 
bafs  as  it  is  written,  the  tenor  at  the  twelfth  above,  and 
by  contrary  motion.  The  counter-tenor,  after  one  femi- 
breve  reft,  begins  in  the  octave  above,  and  the  treble  be- 
gins at  the  fame  time  by  the  twelfth  above,  and  by  con- 
trary motion. 

2d.  Choir. — The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  together  like 
the  preceding,  but  after  a  paufe  of  2  femibreves.  The 
counter-tenor  and  treble  do  the  fame,  after  a  paufe  of  3 
femibreves. 

3d.  Choir. —  The  bafs  -and  tenor  begin  after  4.  femi- 
breves reft,  and  the  counter-tenor  and  treble,  after  a  paule 
of  5  femibreves. 

.  4.th.  Choir. — The  bafs  and  tenor  begin  after  6  femi- 
breves, and  the  counter- tenor  and  treble  after  7  femi- 
breves. The  other  choirs  begin  in  fuccelTion  one  feini- 
breve  after  each  other,  till  the  whole  is  limlhed. 


At  Ex.  18.  is  another  canon  of  the  fame  kind,  com- 
pofed by  Valentini,  for  96  voices  and  24  choirs  !  This 
canon  is  called  by  Berardi  Solomon's  Knot,  and  by  Kir- 
cher  the  Labyrinth.  The  folution  is  much  the  fame  as 
the  preceding.  Marpurg  has  exhibited  one  more  by  the 
lame  author,_  fufceptible  of  2000  folutions,  and  upon 
which  Valentini  himfelf  has  written  a  large  folio  volume 
under  the  title  of  Canoni  Mujicali,  which  was  printed  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1(555. 

Since  the  printing  of  p.  291.  in  which  we  delivered  our 
opinion  on  the  hammers  and  anvils  of  Pythagoras,- we 
have  been  favoured  with  the  following  remarks  upon  that 
fubjeft,  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
expofition  of  the  Greek  modes,  included  in  this  article 
at  p.  323.  Now,  although  it  is  of  no  great  import  to  the 
mufical  world  to  know  whether  Pythagoras  was  right  or 
wrong  reflecting  his  theory  of  founds  as  grounded  upon 
the  different  effects  of  hammers  ftriking  on  an  anvil ;  yet, 
as  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  delervedly  obtained  the  re- 
putation, and  received  the  name,  of  the  molt  profound 
philofopher  among  a  hoft:  of  learned  men  at  his  period 
of  time,  ought  to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  ftudy  of  ab- 
ftrufe  fciences,  it  would  be  unfair  to  keep  back  any  ex- 
planation that  may  help  us  to  the  underftanding  of  hi» 
fyftem,  concerning  the  generation  of  founds  or  their  mu-  , 
tual  relation. 

It  certainly  appears  ridiculous,  prima,  facie,  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  different  weights  of  hammers  can  produce  a  dif- 
ference in  found  ;  (fee  p  292.)  But  do  we  exactly  know- 
how  the  anvils  of  the  ancients  were  conltructed  ?  The 
name  incus  has  no  other  meaning  than  its  thema  cudere, 
"  to  ftrike  ;"  and  the  Greek  appellation  of  axpiav  fignifies 
only,  that  the  anvil  is  indefatible  in  bearing  the  repeated 
ftrokes  of  the  hammers.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that 
anvil  is  derived  from  ancile,  "  a  fmall  round  fhield,"  or 
perhaps  vice-versa,  ancile  from  anvil.  Whence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude,  that  the  axpuv  of  the  Greek  refembled 
in  fhape  the  round  buckler  with  a  convex  furface.  Iji 
this  cafe,  where  is  the  impoffibility  of  the  anvil  becoming 
refponiive  in  found  to  the  relpective  weights  of  the  ham- 
mers ?  This  convexity  might  have  acted  like  the  found- 
ing-board of  an  inllrument.  Belides,  the  comparifoa 
which  has  been  adduced  between  hammers  and  anvils, 
and  firings  and  bows,  or  clappers  and  bells,  does  not  ap- 
ply ;  for,  if  wine-glafles,  for  inftance,  are  ftruck  againft 
a  key,  a  candleltick,  a  decanter,  or  any  other  body,  they 
molt  certainly  give  various  founds  according  to  their  va- 
rious fhapes,  capacities,  and  weights.  So  that  the  clap- 
per of  a  bell  in  this  lituation  is  wrongly  compared  to 
the  hammer;  for  in  fact,  the  clapper  is  the  anvil  in  mo- 
tion againft  the  fteady  hammer.  Let  us  place  a  number 
of  bells,  each  of  a  different  found,  upon  a  fcrew-lhaped 
barrel,  and  let  them  ftrike  fucceffively  a  fixed  knob  of  any 
hard  fubftance ;  will  they  not  give  the  fame  variety  of 
founds  as  if  fmall  hammers  were  let  to  ftrike  upon  them? 
will  they  not  play  the  part  of  clappers  and  hammers,  in- 
itead  of  bells  and  anvils  ?  The  fame  reafoning  applies  to 
firings  and  bows;  which  laft,  upon  experiment,  will  cer- 
tainly and  invariably  emit  different  founds,  according  to 
the  different  fize  and  length  of  the  cord.  Dryden  feems 
to  have  been  of  opinion  that  there  exifts  a  fort  of  chiming 
in  the  ftrokes  of  hammers  upon  anvils;  for,  in  his  tranl- 
lation  of  the  jfEneid  of  Virgil,  in  bookviii,  v.  593.  eager 
to  reprefent  the  harmony  contained  in  thefe  beautiful  lines 
of  the  original ; 

Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt, 

In  numerum  verlant-que  tenaci  forcipe  ferrum; 

where  the  cadence  is  fo  forcibly  exprelVed,  that  Pytha- 
goras (could  lie  have  anticipated  it)  might  have  brought 
it  as  a  iupport  for  his  ttatement  ;  the  Englilh  poet  fays, 
By  turns  their  arms  advance  in  equal  timej 
By  turns  their  hands  defcend,  and  hammers  chime. 

J  Now, 
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have  not 

of  correfpondence  in  found,  which,  to  a  well-exercifed 
ear,  might  conftitute  raufical  intervals,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  ratios  of  harmony. 

If,  now,  our  correfpondent  has-fucceeded  in  eftablnn- 
ing  the  probability  of  fonorous  anvils,  the  refult  will  be, 
as  Hated  at  p.  191,  that  the  weight  of  the  hammers  were 
in  the  proportion  of  6,  8,  9,  12  ;  and  this  refult  appears 
to  be  not  only  correft,  but  leading  alio  to  a  new  confide- 
ration  of  the  relative  power  of  founds.  But  we  muft  ob- 
ferve,  in  limine,  that  the  reafon  why  this  refult  has  not 
been  found  correct,  is,  that  fome  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern theories  have  ufed  modern  means  to  folve  the  old 
enigma.  Aware  of  this,  let  us  try  the  tetrachords,  and 
the  long-fought-for  folution  will  be  found.  Let  us  join 
the  following  infulated  tetrachords:  CDEF....GABC 

DEFG afcending  from  C  the  lowed  to  G  the 

hi'heft  Then,  take  this  laS.  to  be  K°  1.  and  come  down 
to°C,  which  will  be  N°  12,  (as  Ex.  3.  Plate  III.)  we  mall 
find  that  9  (the  key-notebeing  iz=C)  will  be  F  the  fourth, 
g  _  q  the  fifth,  and  6  the  flat  feventh,  inftead  of  the  oc- 
tave as  commonly  ftated  by  tranflators.  In  this  plain 
r"tio,  calling  the  heavieft  hammer  12ft.  the  next  above 
will  be  9ft.  that  is  to  fay,  f  of  twelve  ;  the  following  in 
afcenficn  is  8ft.  |  of  twelve;  and  the  next  above  6ft.  the 
i.  of  twelve.  But  this  laft  requires  explanation. 
2  Referring  to  p.  317,  it  will  appear  fufficiently  evident 
that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  octaves,  fince  "  the 
fourth  ferved  as  a  boundary  to  afyftem  of  four  founds." 
C,  D,E,  F....F,G,A,B.  (See  Ex.  3.  Plate  III.  as  quoted 
at  0/324-)  Therefore,  tranflating  the  6-pounds-weight 
hammer  by  the  word  oelave  muft  be  an  unpardonable 
roiftake  or  grofs  ignorance.     In  the  annexed  diagram 
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it  will  be  found,  that  the  figure  6  falls  upon  the  note  B, 
which,  according  to  the  natural  generation  of  founds, 
muft  be  Bb,  the  minor  third  of  G,  as  F  is  the  minor  third 
of  D.  Now  Bb,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  reprefented  by 
N°  6.  of  the  hammers,  is  the  generator  of  the  next  mo- 
dulation or  key  in  the  bemol  or  flat  mode,  F.  (C,  E,  G, 
Bb— F,  A,  C,  Eb— &c.)  as  below  : 
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.    This  progreflion  brings  to  the  key  the  following: — 

Ay  b — fr — rH ;  which,  if  it  proceeds  one  ftep  farther, 

brings  the  whole  of  the  cclave  to  its  priftine  denomina- 
tion, but  four  commas  lower,  fince  C  flat,  as  it  would  be 
then,  is  one  comma  above  B  natural,  as  it  is  generally 
called;  a  peculiarity,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection of  our  mufical  organs  and  inftruments,  (felix 
culpa,)  impreffes  a  diftinctive  character  on  this  mode,  and 
all  thofe  originating  from  it. 

To  conclude.    It  appears  indubitable,  that  Pythagoras 
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had  in  view  the  key-note,  its  fourth,  fifth,  and  flat  feventh, 
in  the  numbers  6,  8,  9,  12,  refulting  from  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  hammers  ;  and  that  he  came  to  the  folution 
of  his  problem  by  uniting  three  tetrachords,  and  count- 
ing down  from  the  top  note  to  the  lowelt. 


Of  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  their  Scales. 
I.   Of  the  Egyptians.     Plate  XIII. 

At  p.  2S8.  we  have  alluded  to  thofe  moft  ancient  mo- 
numents of  human  art,  at  prefent  extant  at  Rome,  the 
obeliiks  brought  thither  from  Egypt,  two  of  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  erected  by  Sefoftris  at  Heliopolis,  four 
hundred  years  before  the  fiege  of  Troy.  Thele  were,  by 
the  order  of  Auguftus,  brought  to  Rome  after  the  conquelt 
of  Egypt.  One  of  them  called  Gng-lia  Rvtta,  or  the 
Bioken  Pillar,  which,  during  the  facking  of  the  city  hi 
1527  was  thrown  down  and  broken,  full  lies  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius.  On  it  is  feen  the  figure  of  a  mufical  inllru- 
ment  of  two  fixings,  and  with  a  neck.  It  relembles  much 
the  calafcione  ftill  ufed  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
leprefented  on  Plate  XIII.  fig.  1. 

This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  affords  better  evidence 
than,  on  the  fubject  of  ancient  mufic,  is  ufually  to  be  met 
with,  that  the  Egyptians,  at  fo  very  early  a  period  of  their 
hiftory,  had  advanced  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  By  means  of  its 
neck,  this  inftrument  was  capable,  with  only  two  firings, 
of  producing  a  great  number  of  notes.  Thele  two  firings, 
if  tuned  fourths  to  each  other,  would  furnifh  that  feries 
of  founds  called  by  the  ancients  heptachord,  which  confifts 
of  two  conjunct  tetrachords  as  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  E,  F,  G,  A  ; 
if  tuned  fifths,  they  would  produce  an  octave,  or  two 
disjunct  tetrachords.  The  calafcione  is  tuned  in  this  laft 
manner.  The  Rufiians  alfo  have  a  guitar  with  two  firings, 
called  batalaiha.  The  inftrument  reprefented  in  our  plate, 
which  was  drawn  of  the  exact  dimenfions  in  Dr.  Burney's 
prefence,  is  21  inches  long,  of  which  thejieck  is  12  ;  and 
its  breadth  in  the  wideftpartis  5  inches.  A  dichord  very 
fimilar  to  this,  appears  in  an  antique  painting  which  ftill 
fubfifts  in  a  fepulchral  grotto  near  the  ancient  Tarquinia, 
and  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Burney  by  Mr.  Byers  of 
Rome.  The  annals  of  no  nation  other  than  Egypt,  for 
many  ages  after  the  period  of  the  obelifk  at  Heliopolis, 
exhibit  the  veftige  of  any  contrivance  to  fhorten  firings 
during  performance  by  a  neck  or  finger-board.  Father 
Montfaucon  obferves,  that,  after  examining  five  hundred 
ancient  lyres,  harps,  and  citharas,  he  could  difcover  no 
fuch  thing. 

Egypt  indeed  feems  to  have  been  the  fource  of  human 
intelligence,  and  the  favourite  refidence  of  genius  and 
invention.  From  that  celebrated  country  did  the  Greeks 
derive  their  knowledge  of  the  firft  elements  of  thofe  arts 
and  fciences  in  which  they  afterwards  fo  eminently  ex- 
celled. From  Greece  again  did  the  Romans  borrow  their 
attainments  in  the  fame  purfuits.  And  from  the  records 
of  thofe  different  nations  have  the  moderns  been  enabled 
to  accomplifii  fo  wonderful  an  improvement  in  fcience. 
The  monaulos,  or  Angle  flute,  called  by  the  Egyptians 
phctinx,  was  probably  one  of  the  moft  ancient  inftruments 
ufed  either  by  them  or  any  other  nation.  From  various 
remains  of  ancient  fculpture,  it  appears  to  have  been, 
ftiaped  like  a  bull's  horn;  and  was  at  firft,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed, no  other  than  the  horn  itfelf.  Before  the  inven- 
tion of  flutes,  as  no  other  inftrument  except  thofe  of  per- 
cuflion  were  known,  mufic  muft  have  been  little  more  than 
metrical.  When  the  art  of  refining  and  lengthening 
founds  was  firft  difcovered,  the  power  of  mufic  overman- 
kind,  from  the  agreeable  furprife  occasioned  by  foft  and 
extended  notes,  was  probably  irrefiftible. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  reft  of  the  world  was  involved 
in  favage  ignorance,  the  Egyptians  were  pofleffed  of  mufi- 
cal inftruments  capable  of  much  variety  and  expreflion. 
Of  this  the  aftoniihing  remains  of  the  city  Thebes  ftill 
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fubfifting  aft'ord  ample  evidence.  In  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bruce,  printed  in  Dr.  Burney's  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  there  is 
given  a  particular  defcription  of  the  Theban  harp,  an  in- 
ftrument of  extenfive  compafs,  and  exquifite  elegance  of 
form.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  drawing  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fepulchre  at  Thebes,  fuppofed  by 
Mr.  Bruce  to  be  that  of  the  father  of  Sefoftris.  We  mall 
in  fert  the  account  of  this  inftrument,  and  of  the  particu- 
lar fituation  in  which  it  was  found,  in  Mr.  Bruce's  own 
words. 

"  Behind  the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian  The.bes,  and  a  very 
little  to  the  north-weft  of  it,  area  great  number  of  moun- 
tains, hollowed  into  monftrous  caverns  ;  the  fepulchres, 
according  to  tradition,  of  the  firft  kings  of  Thebes.  The 
mcft  conliderable  of  thefe  mountains  thus  hollowed,  con- 
tains a  large  farcophagus  of  granite,  of  which  the  lid  only 
is  broken.  In  the  entrance  of  the  paffage  which  leads, 
Hoping  gently  down,  into  the  chamber  where  is  the  far- 
cophagus, there  are  two  pannels,  one  on  each  fide;  on 
that  of  the  right  is  the  figure  of  the  fcarnbcciis  Tliebaicus, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  hieroglyphic  of  immortality  ; 
on  the  left  is  the  crocodile,  fixed  upon  the  apis  with  his 
teeth,  and  plunging  him  into  the  waves  :  thefe  are  both 
moulded  in  balio-reiievo,  in  the  ftucco  itfelf.  This  is  a 
fufficient  indication  of  the  grotto,  to  any  one  who  may 
wiih  to  examine  it  again.  At  the  end  of  the  paffage  on 
the  left-hand,  is  the  picture  of  a  man  playing  upon  the 
harp,  painted  in  frefco,  and  quite  entire.  He  is  clad  in  a 
habit  made  like  a  flurt,  fuch  as  the  women  ftill  wear  in 
Abyflinia,  and  the  men  in  Nubia.  This  feems  to  be  white 
linen  or  muflin,  with  narrow  ftripes  of  red.  It  reaches 
down  to  his  ancles  ;  his  feet  are  without  fandals,  and 
bare;  his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare;  his  loofe  wide 
fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows;  his  head  is  clofe 
fhaved  ;  he  feems  a  corpulent  man,  of  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  in  colour  rather  of  the  darkeft  for  an  Egyptian. 
To  guefs  by  the  detail  of  the  figure,  the  painter  fhould 
have  had  about  the  fame  degree  of  merit  with  a  good 
fign-painter  in  Europe  ;  yet  he  has  reprefented  the  action 
of  the  mufician  in  a  manner  never  to  be  miftaken.  His 
left  hand  feems  employed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment among  the  notes  in  alto,  as  if  in  an  arpeggio ;  while, 
(looping  forwards,  he  feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be 
beginning  with  the  lovveft  firing,  and  promifing  to  afcend 
with  the  mofl  rapid  execution  ;  this  action,  lb  obvioufly 
rendered  by  an  indifferent  artift,  fhows  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon one  in  his  time,  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands 
were  then  frequent,  and  confequently,  that  mufic  was 
well  underftood,  and  diligently  followed.  If  we  allow 
the  performer's  flature  to  be  about  five  feet  ten  inches, 
then  we  may  compute  the  harp,  in  its  extreme  length,  to 
be  fomething  lefs  than  fix  feet  and  a  half.  It  feems  to 
fupport  itfelf  in  equilibrio  on  its  foot,  or  bafe,  and  needs 
only  the  player's  guidance  to  keep  it  fteady.  It  has  thir- 
teen firings  ;  the  length  of  thefe,  and  the  force  and  liberty 
with  which  they  are  treated,  fhow  that  they  are  made  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  thofe  of  the  lyre.  I  did  not 
choofe  to  embarrafs  the  harp  with  the  figure  that  is  play- 
ing on  it,  becaufe  this  would  neceffarily  conceal  great 
part  of  the  inftrument ;  and  our  bufinefs  is  with  the  in- 
ftrument, and  not  with  the  figure. 

"  This  inftrument  is  of  a  much  more  elegant  form  than 
the  triangular  Grecian  harp.  It  wants  the  fore-piece  of 
the  frame,  oppofite  to  the  longefl  firing,  which  certainly 
mull  have  improved  its  tone,  but  muft  likewife  have  ren- 
dered the  inftrument  itfelf  weaker,  and  more  liable  to  ac- 
cidents, if  carriage  had  not  been  fo  convenient  in  Egypt. 
The  back  part  is  the  founding-board,  compofed  of  four 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  joined  together  in  form  of  a  cone, 
that  is,  growing  wider  towards  the  bottom  ;  fo  that,  as 
the  length  of  the  firing  increafes,  the  fquare  of  the  cor- 
refpondent  fpace,  in  the  founding-board,  in  which  the 
tone  is  to  undulate,  always  increafes  in  proportion.  Be- 
sides that  the  whole  principles  upon  which  the  harp  is  con- 
structed are  rational  and  ingenious,  the  ornamental  parts 


are  likewife  executed  in  the  very  bell  manner;  the  bot- 
tom and  fides  of  the  frame  feem  to  be  vaneered,  or  inlaid, 
probably  with  ivory,  tortoife-fhell,  and  mother-of-pearl, 
the  ordinary  produce  of  the  neighbouring  feas  and  de- 
ferts.  It  would  be  even  now  impoflible  to  finifti  an  in- 
ftrument with  more  tafle  and  elegance.  Befides  the  ele- 
gance of  its  outward  form,  we  muft  obferve,  likewife, 
how  near  it  approached  to  a  perfect  inftrument ;  for  it 
wanted  only  two  firings  of  having  two  complete  octaves 
in  compafs.  Whether  thefe  were  intentionally  omitted 
or  not,  we  cannot  now  determine,  as  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  muiic  or  tafle  of  that  time  ;  but,  if  the  harp  be  painted 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  made,  it  might  be  de- 
monftrated  that  it  could  fcarcely  bear  more  than  the  thir- 
teen firings  with  which  it  was  furnifhed.  Indeed  the 
crofs  bar  would  break  with  the  tenfion  of  the  four  longeil, 
if  they  were  made  of  the  fize  and  confluence,  and  tuned 
to  the  pitch,  that  ours  are  at  prefent. 

"  I  look  upon  this  inftrument,  then,  as  the  Theban 
harp,  before  and  at  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  who  adorned 
Thebes,  and  probably  caufed  it  to  be  painted  there,-  as 
well  as  the  other  figures  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  father,  as 
a  monument  of  the  fuperiority  which  Egypt  had  in  mufic 
at  that  time,  over  all  the  barbarous  nations  that  he  had 
feen  or  conquered. 

"  Altronomy,  and,  we  may  imagine,  the  other  arts, 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  at  this  period  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
continued  to  do  fo  for  fifty  years  after  ;  between  which 
time  and  the  Perfian  conqueft  fome  cataftrophe  muft 
have  happened  that  reduced  them  to  the  loweft  ebb, 
which  hiilorians  have  miftaken  for  their  firft  original. 

"  We  know  about  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  if,  as  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  fuppofes,  this  prince  and  Sefac  were  the  fame, 
that  in  Palefline  the  harp  had  only  ten  firings  ;  but  as 
David,  while  he  played  upon  it,  both  danced  and  fung 
before  the  ark,  it  is  plain  that  the  inftrument  upon  which 
he  played  could  have  been  but  of  fmall  volume,  we  may 
fuppofe  little  exceeding  in  weight  our  guitar ;  though 
the  origin  of  this  harp  was  probably  Egyptian,  and  from 
the  days  of  Mofes  it  had  been  degenerating  in  fize,  that 
it  might  be  more  portable  in  the  many  peregrinations  of 
the  Ifraelites. 

"  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  capabilities  of  this  harp, 
nor  what  may  be  proved  from  it  relative  to  the  ftate  of 
mufic  at  a  time  when  men  were  able  to  make  fuch  an 
inftrument;  I  mail  with  impatience  expect  this  detail 
from  you,  better  qualified  than  any  one  I  know  now  in 
Europe  for  this  difquifition ;  it  is  a  curious  one,  and 
merits  your  utmoft  reflection  and  attention.  It  over- 
turns all  the  accounts  of  the  earlieft  ftate  of  ancient  mufic 
and  inftruments  in  Egypt,  and  is  altogether  in  its  form, 
ornaments,  and  compafs,  an  inconteftible  proof,  ftronger 
than  a  thoufand  Greek  quotations,  that  geometry,  draw- 
ing, mechanics,  and  mufic,  were  at  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion when  this  harp  was  made  ;  and  that  what  we  think 
in  Egypt  was  the  invention  of  arts,  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  a;ra  of  their  rijioration." 

Dr.  Burney,  in  his  remarks  upon  this  letter,  calls  the 
Theban  harp  "  the  molt  curious  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
ancient  inftruments  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 
The  number  of  firings,  the  fize  and  form  of  this  inftru- 
ment, and  the  elegance  of  its  ornaments,  awaken  reflec- 
tions, which,  to  indulge,  would  lead  me  too  far  fronl 
my  chief  enquiries,  and  indeed  out  of  my  depth.  The 
mind  is  wholly  loft  in  the  immenfe  antiquity  of  the  paint- 
ing in  which  it  is  reprefented  ;  indeed  the  time  when  it 
was  executed  is  ib  remote,  as  to  encourage  a  belief,  that 
arts,  after  having  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  were 
again  loll,  and  again  invented,  long  after  this  period  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  human  knowledge 
and  refinements  have  fhared  the  fame  fate  as  the  king- 
doms in  which  they  have  been  cultivated.  They  have 
had  their  gradual  rife  and  declenfion  ;  and  in  fome  of 
the  countries  firft  civilized,  arts,  by  the  arrival  of  new  in- 
vaders, and  eftablilhment  of  new  modes,  new  laws,  and 
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new  governments,  may  be  faid  to  have  experienced  feve- 
ral  deaths  and  regenerations  ;  or,  according  to  the  Py- 
thagoric  doctrine,  their  fouls  may  be  faid  to  have  tranf- 
migrated  through  feveral  bodies,  fince  they  have  been 
inhabitants  of  this  world. 

"  With  refpect  to  the  number  of  firings  upon  this  harp, 
if  conjectures  may  be  allowed  concerning  the  manner  of 
tuning  them,  two  might  be  offered  to  the  reader's  choice. 
The  firft  idea  that  prefented  itfelf  at  the  fight  of  thirteen 
ftrings  was,  that  they  would  furnifh  all  the  femitones  to 
be  found  in  modern  inftruments  within  the  compafs  of 
an  octave,  as  from  C  to  c,  D  to  d,  or  E  to  e.  The  fecond 
idea  is  more  Grecian,  and  conformable  to  antiquity, 
which  is,  that  if  the  longeft  firing  reprefented  projlnm- 
hanomenos,  or  D,  the  remaining  twelve  ftrings  would 
more  than  fupply  all  the  tones,  femi-tones,  and  quarter- 
tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic,  ge- 
nera of  the  ancients,  within  the  compafs  of  an  oftave ; 
but,  for  my  part,  I  mould  rather  incline  to  the  firft  ar- 
rangement, as  it  is  more  natural,  and  more  conformable 
to  the  ttrucf  ure  of  our  organs  than  the  fecond  ;  for,  with 
refpect  to  the  genera  of  the  Greeks,  though  no  certain 
hiftoric  teftimony  can  be  produced  concerning  the  inven- 
tion of  the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  yet  ancient  writers 
are  unanimous  in  afcribing  to  Olympus  the  Myiian  the 
firft  ufe  of  the  enharmonic  ;  and  though,  in  the  begin- 
ning, the  melody  of  this  genus  was  fo  fimple  and  natural 
as  to  referable  the  wild  notes  and  rude  elfays  of  a  people 
not  quite  emerged  from  barbarifm,  yet,  in  after-times,  it 
became  overcharged  with  finical  fopperies,  and  fanciful 
beauties,  arifing  from  fuch  minute  divifions  of  the  fcale 
as  had  no  other  merit  than  the  difficulty  of  forming  them. 
Another  conjecture  concerning  the  tuning  of  the  thir- 
teen ftrings  of  the  Theban  harp,  is,  that  they  furnifhed 
the  four  tetrachords,  hypaton,  mefon,  j'ynemmenon,  and 
diezeugmenon,  with  proflambanomenos  at  the  bottom,  as 
fliown,  with  the  inftrument  itfelf,  at  fig.  a. 

"  It  feems  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a  model 
before  their  eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the  form  and 
ufe  of  fuch  an  inftrument  fhould  not  have  been  perpe- 
tuated by  pofterity ;  but  that  many  ages  after,  another, 
of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer  ftrings,  fhould  take  place 
of  it ;  yet,  if  we  confider  how  little  acquainted  we  are  at 
prefent  with  the  ufe,  and  even  conftruction,  of  the  inftru- 
ments which  afforded  the  greateft  delight  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  even  with  others  in  common  ufe  in  a 
neighbouring  part  of  Europe  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  our 
wonder  will  ceafe  ;  efpecially  if  we  reflect  upon  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarifm  into  which  it  is  poffible  for  an  inge- 
nious people  to  be  plunged,  by  the  tyranny  and  devalua- 
tion of  a  powerful  and  cruel  invader." 

It  is  but  of  fmall  importance  to  us  now,  perhaps,  to 
know  what  kind  of  mufical  inftruments  were  in  ufe 
among  the  Egyptians,  in  times  fo  remote  from  our  own  ; 
indeed,  it  is  a  humiliating  circumftance  to  reflect  how 
little  permanence  there  is  in  human  knowledge  and  ac- 
quirements ;  and,  before  we  attempt  to  improve  our  in- 
tellects, or  refine  our  '•eafon,  how  long  and  laborious  a 
work  it  is  to  devife  expedients  for  fupplying  the  wants, 
and  defending  the  weaknefs,  of  our  nature.  Some  ages, 
and  fome  countries,  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  thefe 
endeavours  than  others  ;  however,  there  feems  to  be  a 
boundary  fet  to  the  fum  total  of  our  perfectibility,  and, 
like  the  ftone  of  Sifyphus,  when  we  are  arrived  with  infi- 
nite toil  at  a  certain  height,  we  are  precipitated  back  to 
the  level  whence  we  fet  oft",  and  the  work  is  to  do  again  ! 

The  Greeks,  who  loft  no  merit  by  neglecting  to  claim  it, 
unanimously  confefs,  that  moft  of  their  ancient  mufical  in- 
ftruments were  of  Egyptian  invention  ;  as  the  triangular 
lyre;  the  monaulos,  or  Angle  flute;  the  fymbal,  or  kettle- 
drum; andthefiftrum,aninftrumentof  facrifice,  which  was 
fo  multiplied  by  the  priefts  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  in 
fuch  great  favour  with  the  Egyptians  in  general,  that 
Egypt  was  often  called,  in  derifion,  "  the  country  of  iif- 
truras ;"  as  Greece  has  beeafaid  to  be  governed  by  the  lyre. 


Thefiltrum  is  ftill  ufed  by  the  Abyflinians  in  religious 
ceremonies.  Spon  defcribes  it  of  an  oval  form,  made  in 
manner  of  a  racket,  with  three  flicks  travelling  it  breadth- 
wife,  which,  playing  freely  by  the  agitation  or  beating  of 
the  inftrument,  yielded  a  kind  of  found,  which,  to  the  an- 
cients, feemed  melodious.  The  upper  part  was  adorned 
with  three  figures ;  that  of  a  cat  with  a  human  face  in  the 
middle,  the  head  of  Ilis  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  head  of 
Nephthys  on  the  left.  The  reprelentation  which  we  have 
given  at  fig.  3.  was  drawn  from  an  ancient  fiftrum  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris.  It  has 
been  difputed  by  the  abbe  Winckelman,  whether  the 
fiftrum  was  of  very  high  antiquity  in  Egypt,  becaufe  it 
did  not  appear  in  the  hands  of  fuch  Egyptian  ftatues  as 
he  had  feen  at  Rome  ;  but,  as  there  is  one  in  the  hand  of 
a  very  ancient  ftatue  of  His  which  Dr.  Pococke  brought 
into  England  from  Egypt,  it  puts  that  point  of  mufical 
hiftory  out  of  all  difpute.  The  fiftrum  appears  in  the 
Ifiac  Table ;  and  Apuleius  makes  an  old  Greek  invoke 
an  Egyptian  prieft  "  by  the  ftars  in  the  firmament;  by 
the  infernal  divinities  ;  by  the  elements  which  compofe 
the  univerfe  ;  by  the  filence  of  the  night ;  by  the  fanc- 
tuary  in  the  temple  of  Coptos ;  by  the  increafe  of  the 
Nile  ;  by  the  myfteries  of  Memphis  ;  and  by  the  fiftrum 
of  Pharos."  By  Pharos,  an  Egyptian  ifland,  was  here 
figuratively  meant  all  Egypt.  Mr.  Malcolm  takes  the 
fiftrum  to  have  been  no  better  than  a  kind  of  rattle. 
Jer.  Bofius  has  an  exprefs  treatife  on  the  fiftrum,  entitled, 
"  Iiiacus  de  Siftro."  Oifelius  obferves,  that  the  fiftrum  is 
found  reprefented  on  feveral  medals;  and  alfo  on  talif- 
mans.  Ofiris,  on  fome  medals,  is  painted  with  the  head 
of  a  dog,  and  with  a  fiftrum  in  his  hand. 

We  lhall  now  return  to  Mr.  Bruce,  whofe  original 
communications,  publiihed  by  Dr.  Burney,  are  extremely 
valuable. 

There  are  fix  mufical  inftruments  known  in  Abyflinia  ; 
the  flute,  the  trumpet,  the  kettle-drum,  the  tambourine, 
the  fiftrum,  and  the  lyre.  The  four  firft  are  ufed  in  war, 
and  are  by  much  the  moft  common  ;  the  fifth  is  dedicated 
to  the  iervice  of  the  church  ;  and  the  fixth  is  peculiarly 
an  attendant  on  feftivity  and  rejoicings. 

There  are  two  principal  languages  in  Abyflinia  :  the 
JEthiopic,  which  is  the  literal,  or  dead  language;  and  the 
Amharic,  or  language  of  Amhara,  fpoken  by  the  court. 

The  flute,  in  the  ^thiopic,  is  called  kwetz,  a  word 
difficult  to  be  written  or  founded  in  Englifh  :  in  the  Am- 
haric, it  is  called  agada.  It  is  about  the  fhape  and  fize  of 
the  German  flute,  but  played  upon  long-ways,  with  a 
mouth-piece  refembling  that  of  the  clarinet ;  its  tone  is 
not  loud,  but  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  jar,  like  a 
broken  hautbois ;  not  owing  to  any  accidental  defect 
but  to  conftruction  and  defign,  as  it  would  not  be  el- 
teemed  without  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  jar  arifes 
from  the  vibration  of  a  reed,  which  conftitutes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tone  of  a  hautbois  and  a  flute. 

The  kettle-drum  is  called  in  both  languages  nagareet, 
becaufe  all  proclamations  (called  nagar)  are  made  by  the 
found  of  this  drum.  If  made  by  governors,  they  have 
the  force  of  laws  in  their  provinces ;  but,  if  made  by  the 
king,  they  are  for  all  Abyffinia  ;  for  the  kettle-drum  is  a 
mark  of  fovereign  power.  Whenever  the  king  promotes 
a  fubject  to  be  governor,  or  his  lieutenant-general  in  a 
province,  he  gives  him  a  kettle-drum  and  ftandard  as  his 
inveftiture.  The  king  has  forty-five  of  thefe  drums  al- 
ways beating  before  him  when  he  marches.  They  are  in 
fhape  and  fize  like  ours,  only  they  are  braced  very  difad- 
vantageoufly  ;  for  the  fkin  is  ftrained  over  the  outer  rim 
or  lip  of  the  drum,  and  brought  a  third  down  its  outfide, 
which  deadens  it  exceedingly,  and  deprives  it  of  that  clear 
metallic  found  which  ours  has.  Each  man  has  but  afin- 
gle  drum,  upon  the  left  fir1 ..  of  his  mule,  and  beats  it  with 
a  crooked  ftick  about  three  feet  long.  Upon  the  whole, 
its  found  is  not  difagreeable;  and  it  is  heard  at  an  incre- 
dible diltance. 

The  third  inftrument  is  the  fmall  drum,  called  kabaro 
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in  yEthiopic  and  Amharic  ;  though  in  Some  parts  of  Ara- 
hara  it  is  alio  called  hatamo.  It  is  about  half  the  diameter, 
and  twice  the  length,  of  our  common  drum;  it  is  jult  the 
tambourine  of  Provence,  only  rounded  to  a  point  at  the 
lower  end.  This  is  beaten  always  with  the  hand,  and  car- 
ried fometimes  on  foot,  fometimes  on  horfeback,  when 
any  inferior  officer  (not  having  a  nagareet)  marches. 

The  trumpet  is  called  meleket  Jtenet  in  Amharic,  but 
kercn  in  iEthiopic,  (or  horn,)  which  fnows  of  what  ma- 
terials it  was  anciently  formed.  It  is  now  made  of  a  cane 
that  has  iefs  than  half  an  inch  aperture,  and  about  five 
feet  four  inches  in  length.  To  this  long  (talk  is  fixed  at 
the  end,  a  round  piece  of  the  neck  of  a  gourd,  which  has 
juft  the  form  of  the  round  end  of  our  trumpet,  and  is  on 
the  outiide  ornamented  with  fmall  wdiite  ihells  ;  it  is  all 
covered  over  with  parchment,  and  is  a  very  neat  inftru- 
ment.    This  trumpet  has  been  already  fpokenof  at  p.  315. 

The  fifth  inftrument  is  the  Jiftrum:  it  is  ufed  in  the 
quick  meaSure,  or  in  allegros,  in  tinging  pfalms  of  thanks- 
giving. Each  prieft  has  a  iiftrum,  which  he  (hakes  in  a 
very  threatening  manner  at  his  neighbour,  dancing,  leap- 
ing, and  turning  round,  with  fuch  an  indecent  violence, 
that  he  refembles  rather  a  prieft  of  paganism,  whence  this 
inftrument  was  derived,  than  a  Chriftian.     See  above. 

The  fixth  and  laft  inftrument  is  the  lyre,  which  is  never 
played  folo,  but  always  accompanying  the  voice,  with 
which  it  plays  conftantly  in  unifon  ;  "  nor  did  I  ever  hear 
mufic  in  purls,  in  any  nation,  favage  or  polijhed,  out  of  Eu- 
rope. This  is  the  laft  refinement  mufic  received." — Its 
conftrudtion  has  been  fully  defcribed  under  the  article 
Lyre,  vol.  xiii.  p.  84.0,  1.  and  its  form  is  fhown  on  the 
preceding  Plate,  at  fig.  4. 

The  moft  ancient  representations  of  the  tejiudo,  or  lyre, 
agree  very  well  with  the  account  of  its  invention.  The 
lyre,  in  particular  on  the  old  celeftial  globes,  was  repre- 
sented as  made  of  the  entire  fhell  of  a  tortoife  ;  and  that 
of  Amphion  in  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Dirce,  or 
Toro,  in  the  Farnefe  palace  at  Rome,  which  is  of  exqui- 
site Greek  Sculpture,  and  very  high  antiquity,  is  figured 
in  the  Same  manner.  Dr.  Burney  had  a  front  and  fide 
view  of  this  lyre  drawn  under  his  own  eye,  in  order  to 
furnifli  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  form  given  to  the 
inftrument  by  ancient  Sculptors,  upon  the  Strength  of  this 
legend.  See  fig.  5,  6.  The  two  projections  near  the  bot- 
tom of  fig.  5.  Seem  to  have  been  faftenings  for  the  firings, 
and  to  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  of  tail-pieces  in  modern 
inilruments.  Amphion  was  the  twin-brother  of  Zethus, 
whoufurped  the  crown  Srom  Laius,  the  father  of  the  un- 
fortunate CEdipus.  But,  though  Amphion  is  the  firft  and 
only  Theban  mufician  upon  record  in  theSe  early  ages,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  mufic  had  any  of  thole  obliga- 
tions to  his  genius  and  talents,  wdiich  the  poets,  many 
ages  after  the  time  when  he  is  faid  to  have  reigned,  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Homer,  indeed,  tells  us,  that,  to  Se- 
cure  the  crown  which  he  had  ufurped,  he  incloSed  the 
city  of  Thebes  with  a  wall,  fortified  with  (even  gates,  and 
many  Stately  towers  ;  the  poet,'  however,  does  not  Say  a 
word  of  the  miraculous  power  of  Amphion's  mufic,  or 
of  his  building  the  wall  by  the  found  of  his  lyre.  Pliny 
afcribes  to  him,  however,  the  invention  of  the  cithara ; 
and  both  (;*iefe  authors  Say,  that  Amphion  learned  mufic 
in  Lydia;  and,  bringing  it  from  that  country  into  Greece, 
was  called  the  inventor  of  the  Lydian  mode. 

II.  Of  the  Hebrews.    Plate  XIV. 

The  construction  and  ufe  of  mufical  instruments  have 
a  very  early  place  among  the  inventions  attributed  to  the 
firft  inhabitants  of  the  globe  by  Mofes.  See  Gen.  iv.  21. 
and  p.  238  of  this  article. 

The  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  is  mentioned  fo  Soon  after 
the  flight  from  Egypt,  "that  it  piuft  have  been  an  Egyptian 
inftrument.     See  Lev.  xxv.  9." 

However,  in  the  infancy  of  a  ftate,  a  nation  has  but 
little  leifure  for  cultivating  mufic  any  otherwise  than  as  it 
is  connected  with  religious  rites  and  the  military  art. 


Accordingly,  we  find  no  other  mufical  inftrument  men- 
tioned during  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  Hebrew  le-- 
giflator  than  trumpets,  except  the  timbrel  ufed  by  Mi- 
riam. Numb.  chap.  x.  2.  he  is  ordered  by  divine  com- 
mand to  make  two  trumpets  of  filver  of  a  wdiole  piece,  for 
affembling  together  the  people,  and  for  journeying  the  camps. 
And  in  the  eight  following  verfes  all  the  fignals  to  be 
Sounded  by  one  and  by  two  trumpets  are  regulated.  But 
theSe  inftruments  Seem  to  differ  Srom  that  of  the  jubilee 
mentioned  before,  in  nothing  but  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  made ;  as  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Several 
veriions,  agree  in  calling  them  all  by  one  common  name. 

The  trumpets  of  rants'"  horns  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho, 
feem  to  have  been  lefs  mufical  inftruments  than  military 
Signals  Sor  the  alfailants  to  march  and  Snout  by,  in  order, 
by  their  noife,  to  terrify  and  difmay  the  enemy. 

In  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  we  read,  that  "  David,  and  all  the 
hcufe  of  Ifrael,  played  before  the  Lord,  on  all  manner 
of  inftruments  made  oifir-ivood;  even  on  harps,  and  on 
pj'alteries,  and  on.  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals." 
This  is  related  1  Chron.  chap.  xiii.  ver.  8.  in  nearly  the 
fame  words.  But  in  the  different  tranflations  theSe  in- 
ftruments are  differently  named.  In  the  Syriac  we  are 
told,  that  David  and  all  Ifrael  Sung  before  the  Lord,  ac- 
companied by  the  cithara,  pjaltery,  cymbal,  and  fijlrum. 
And  in  the  Arabic  it  is  flutes,  cymbals,  hells,  and  harps. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  to  the  ufe  of  fir-wood,  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  quotation,  that  this  fpe- 
cies  of  wood,  lb  foft  in  its  nature,  and  Sonorous  in  its  ef- 
fects, feems  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  moderns,  to  every  other  kind,  for  the  construction 
of  mufical  inftruments,  particularly  the  bellies  of  them, 
upon  which  their  tone  chiefly  depends.  Thofe  of  the 
harp,  lute,  guitar,  harpficord,  and  violin,  in  prefent  ufe, 
are  conftantly  made  of  fir-wood. 

In  the  fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  twenty-third,  chapters  of 
the  Firft  Book  of  Chronicles,  there  is  a  particular  account 
and  enumeration  of  all  the  muficians  appointed  by  David 
in  the  Service  of  the  ark,  before  a  temple  was  erected. 
1  Chron.  xxiii.  5.  David  appoints  four  thoufand  of  the 
Levites  to  praife  the  Lord  with  inftruments  ;  and,  chap.  xxv. 
ver.  1.  the  number  of  fuch  as  were  inftrutled,  and  were  cun- 
ning in  fong,  is  faid  to  have  been  two  hundred  fourfcore 
and  eight.  In  1  Chron.  ix.  33.  we  are  told  of"  thefingers, 
chief  of  the  fathers  of  the  Levites,  who  remaining  in  the 
chambers,  were  free  ;  for  they  were  employed  in  that 
work  day  and  night."  Before  this  time,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  the  facred  writings,  that  any  other  instruments 
than  trumpets,  orfinging  than  in  ageneral  chorusof  the 
whole  people,  were  ufed  in  the  daily  celebration  of  reli- 
gious rites;  though  others  are  mentioned  in  proccjjions, 
and  on  occanons  of  joy  and  feftivity. 

It  has  ever  been  the  cuftom  of  legiflators  and  founders 
of  religion,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind, to  retain  part  of  the  former  laws  and  religious  in- 
stitutions. The  Egyptians  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
their  country  into  cajies,  or  tribes,  confining  each  pro- 
feflion  to  one  family.  And,  as  muiic  was  many  ages  con- 
fined by  them  to  the  priefthood,  and  to  religious  pur- 
poses, the  Hebrews,  who  had  their  arts  and  Sciences  Srom 
the  Egyptians,  and  who  adopted  many  of  their  religious 
rites,  (as  the  primitive  Christians  did  afterwards  thofe  of 
the  Pagans,  in  order  to  conciliate  parties,  and  facilitate 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  new  worfhip,)  made  both  priefts  and 
muficians  hereditary  in  the  tribe  of  Levi.  "  And  the  fons 
of  Aaron,  the  priefts,  fhall  blow  with  the  trumpets,  and 
they  fhall  be  to  you  for  an  ordnance/bj'  ever,  throughout 
your  generations."  Num.x.  S.  Accordingly,  during  the 
life  of  Mofes,  none  but  the  priefts  blew  the  trumpets, 
whether  in  peace  or  war;  as,  afterwards,  in  Jofhua's  ad- 
ministration, both  at  the  fiege  of  Jericho,  and  upon  all 
other  occafions,  we  find  the  office  of  blowing  the  trum- 
pets was  ftill  confined  to  the  priefthood ;  and,  when 
David  firft  regulated  the  mufical  eftablifhments  for  the 
Service  of  religion,  it  appears,  that,  not  only  the  feleft 
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band  of  finging  men  and  Ringing  women,  but  all  the  four 
thoufand  performers  upon  inftruments,  were  chofen  from 
the  families  of  priefts  and  levites. 

Of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  the  Hebrews,  continually 
mentioned  in  thePfalms,  fo  difcordant  are  tranllators  and 
commentators  on  the  fubjecT,  that  no  precife  or  fntisfac- 
tory ideas  can  be  collected  for  our  guidance.  Dr.  Burney 
has  obferved,  that  almcft  all  the  Hebrew  inftruments  are 
enumerated  in  the  laft  Pfalra ;  and  he  has  given  fix  dif- 
ferent tranflations  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  verfes  of  that 
pfalm,  "  to  mow,"  as  he  fays,  "  once  for  all,  that  there  is 
no  dependence  upon  any  one  of  them,  or  any  hope  that 
thefe  points  can  ever  be  cleared  up." 

If,  indeed,  the  leaft  ray  of  hope  remain  that  a  true  idea 
of  Jewiih  inftruments  can  ever  be  acquired,  it  muft  be 
from  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  where  it  is  fuppofed 
that  the  fpoils  brought  by  that  emperor  from  Jerufalem 
have  been  exactly  reprefented  in  fculpture.  Among  thefe 
are  feveral  mulical  inftruments;  particularly  the  fiiver 
trumpets,  called  by  the  Hebrews  ehutzctzerot/i ;  and  horns, 
fuppofed  to  referable  the  lhaivms,  mentioned  fo  often  in  the 
Scriptures,  called  in  Hebrew  heranim,  or  facerdotal  trum- 
pets But  the  arch  upon  which  thefe  inftruments  are 
Sculptured,  though,  according  to  Venuti,  of  excellent 
workmanfhip,  was  not  eredted  till  after  the  death  of 
Titus;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  inftruments  are  of  no 
uncommon  form.  The  trumpets  are  long  ftraight  tubes, 
as  modern  trumpets  would  be,  if  not  folded  up  for  the 
convenience  of  the  player;  and  the  horns  are  fuch  as 
frequently  occur  in  ancient  fculpture.  The  fubjecrs  on 
the  annexed  Plate  XIV.  are  engraved  after  original  draw- 
ings, from  Titus's  arch,  from  Trajan's  pillar,  and  from 
bas-reliefs  of  ftill  more  ancient  fculpture. 

Fig.  1.  The  inba,  or  long  trumpet,  called  by  the  He- 
brews the  "  trumpet  of  the  jubilee."  It  may  be  feen 
in  feveral  pieces  of  ancient  fculpture  at  Rome,  particularly 
on  the  arch  of  Titus  and  on  Trajan's  pillar.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  reprefentation  of  it,  from  which  our's  is  copied,  was 
defigned  from  a  baffo-relievo  of  it  at  the  Capitol,  repre- 
fenting  the  triumph  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Fig.  2.  The  bucciua,  fuppofed  by.  fome  to  have  been  the 
Ihell  of  the  Buccinum,  or  whelk.  (See  the  article  Con- 
chology,  Plate  XIII.  vol.  v.)  Others  derive  it  from 
the  Hebrew  fail:,  a  trumpet.  Varro  will  have  it  to  have 
been  originally  formed  by  onomatopseia,  from  bou  boa, 
alluding  to  the  found  it  gives.  The  buccina  is  ufually 
conlidered  as  a  fpecies  of  tuba,  or  trumpet ;  from  which, 
however,  in  propriety,  it  appears  to  have  differed,  not 
only  in  refpecr  of  figure,  which  in  the  tuba  was  ftraight, 
and  in  the  buccina  recurved  or  crooked  ;  but  in  found, 
that  of  the  buccina  being  fharper  and  audible  to  a  greater 
diftance  than  the  trumpet-found.  The  buccina  approach- 
ed neareft  to  the  comu,  or  horn  ;  originally  the  two  feem 
to  have  been  the  fame  ;  though  in  after-times  a  difference 
arofe  ;  the  name  buccinum  being  reftrained  to  thefmaller 
forts,  and  cornu  to  the  larger.  Some  alfo  take  the  buc- 
cina to  have  been  lefs  crooked  than  the  cornu,  which 
made  a  full  femicircle.  Varro  allures  us,  that  the  buc- 
cina; were  alfo  called  cornua,  horns  ;  becaufe  originally 
made  of  the  horns  of  cattle,  as  is  ltill  done  among  fome 
people.  Servius  intimates,  that,  they  were  at  firltmade 
of  goats'  or  rams'  horns  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Scripture, 
the  like  inftruments,  ufed  both  in  war  and  in.  the  temple, 
are  called  "  rams-horns,"  kerew-jubal ;  and  J'npUeroth  bai- 
jobelim,  or  "  buccinae  of  rams."  This  inftrument  was 
in  ufe  among"  the  Jews,  to  proclaim  their  feaft-days,  new 
moons,  jubilees,  fabbatic  years,  and  the  like.  Their  ufe 
was  continued  at  Greece  and  in  Rome.  At  Dacedfemon, 
notice  was  given  by  the  buccina  w  hen  it  was  fupper-time ; 
and  the  like  was  done  at  Rome,  when  the  grandees  had 
a  buccina  blown  both  before  they  fat  down  to  table,  and 
after  they  rofe  from  their  meal. 

Fig.  3.  The  cornet.  This  was  a  kind  of  horn,  much 
in  the  form  of  a  trumpet.  Vegetius  informs  us,  that  the 
legions  had  trumpets,  cornets,  and  buccina;  j  that,  when 
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the  cornet  only  founded,  the  enfigns,  or  ftandard-bearers, 
-were  to  move  forward  without  the  foldiers;  but,  when 
the  trumpets  only  founded,  the-foldiers  were  to  advance, 
or  move  forward,  without  the  enfigns  or  ftandard-bearers  j 
that  the  cornets  and  buccina;  founded  the  charge  and  re- 
treat, and  the  cornets  and  trumpets  during  the  battle. 

Fig.  4,  5,  6.  The  harp.  Concerning  the  form  of  king 
David's  harp  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  though  diftertations 
have  been  written  upon  it,  and  Calmet  has  ventured  to 
give  it  a  form.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  was  called 
cftinnor  in  Hebrew,  and  that  the  pfalmift  himfelf  frequent- 
ly delignates  it  as  "  an  inftrument  of  ten  firings."  It  was 
probably  of  a  fm.ill  fize,  as  the  player  could  carry  it  in 
his  hand,  and  could  at  the  fame  time  dance  at  a  pretty  good 
rate;  (2  Sam.  vi.  14.,  16.)  It  may  probably  have  been  like 
the  trigmum,  or  triangular  harp  with  ten  ftrings,  at  fig.  4. 
copied  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mufeum  of  dis- 
king of  Naples,  in  which  it  is  placed  on  the  moulder  of  a 
little  dancing  cupid,  who  holds  the  inftrument  with  his 
left  hand,  and  plays  on  it  with  his  right.  The  trigonum, 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  and  by  Julius  Pollux, 
lib.  iv.  c.  9.  According  to  Athenaeus,  Sophocles  calls  it 
a  Phrygian  inftrument;  and  one  of  his  dipnofophifts  tells 
us,  that  a  certain  muiician  of  the  name  of  Alexander  Alex- 
andrinus  was  fo  admirable  a  performer  upon  it,  and  harj 
given  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  at  Rome,  that  he  made 
the  inhabitants  fiso-o^a»=;r,  "  mufically  mad."  It  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  little  inftrument  refem- 
bles  theTheban  harp  (Plate  XIII.  fig.  2.)  in  tl  e  circum- 
ftance  of  wanting  one  fide  to  complete  the  triangle.  The 
performer  too,  being  a  native  of  Alexandria,  as  his  name 
implies,  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  inftru- 
ment upon  which  he  gained  his  reputation  at  Rome. — 
Fig.  5.  is  the  chinnor,  as  reprefented  by  Kircher  from  an 
old  book  in  the  Vatican  library.  It  has  thirty-two  ftrings. 
• — Fig  6.  the  nablum,  or  nebel.  This  had  ftrings  like  the 
harp,  and  was  played  with  both  hands,  and,  as  fome  fay,, 
with  fmall  fticks,  like  a  dulcimer.  In  the  Septtiagint 
and  Vulgate,  it  is  called  nabtoii,  pjalterion,  lyra,  and  fome- 
times  cithaia.  See  Calmet's  Dilfertation  concerning  the 
mufical  Inftruments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  prefixed  to 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Pfalms, 
Kircher  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  horizontal  harp,  and. 
that  it  furnilhed  the  firft  idea  of  a  harplichord.  Baptifl 
Folengius,  on  the  33d  Pfalm,  fays  that  this  inftrument 
was  efteemed  the  moft  noble  of  all;  becaufe,  when  the 
feventy  fymphonifts  who  blew  the  trumpet,  and  played 
the  organs,  the  cymbals,  and  the  lyre,  were  affernbled  to 
play  in  concert,  the  king  played  alone  upon  the  nablum  ; 
Rex  Joins  Jalterin  regio  canebat 

Fig.  7,  8.  The  pfaltery.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
precife  form  of  the  ancient  pfaltery.  Kircher  has  taken, 
pains  to  prove  thatit  was  of  a  fquare  form ;  and  from  an  old 
book  in  the  Vatican  library  he  has  given  a  reprefentation 
of  it,  which  we  have  copied  at  fig.  7. — The  miiuignghinim, 
fig.  S.  is  another  kind  of  pfaltery,  for  a  delrriplion  of 
w  hich,  fee  vol.  xv.  p.  421. 

Fig."  9.  The  timbrel,  tabret,  or  tambour  de  bafque^ 
This  inftrument  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  of  very 
general  ufe ;  having  been  employed  by  the  Hebrews,. 
Greeks,  and  Romans:  Our  figure  is  taken  from  the  pic- 
ture of  a  bacchante,  dug  out  of  Herculaneum.  Kircher 
lays  it  was  made  of  metal ;  to  the  rim  were  hung  little 
bells,  or  loofe  pieces  of  metal;  and  it  was  furnilhed  with, 
iron  rings  fufpended  on  a  rod  or  bar  that  paifed  acrois  the 
circle.  He  fuppofes  that  it  was  moved  to  and  fro  by  a 
handle  fixed  to  it,  and  thus  emitted  a  melancholy  kind  of 
murmur. 

Fig.  10.  The  mafrakitha,  a  very  curious  wind-inftru- 
ment,  our  figure  of  which  is  copied  from  the  plates  of  the 
Encyclopedic  methodique  ;  and  of  which  we  have  no. 
other  deicription  than  that  already  given  in  vol.  xiv. 
p.  505. 

Fig.  11.  the  machul;  fig.  12.  the  minnin.     Thefe  were 

two  inftruments  of  the  ftnnged  kind  j  the  former  with  (ix 
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firings,  the  latter  with  three  or  Tour:  though  there  is 
great  reafon  to  doubt  whether  instruments  which  feem  to 
require  the  aid  of  a  hair-bow,  and  which  fo  much  refera- 
ble the  violin,  can  be  fo  ancient.  They  might,  however, 
have  been  played  with  the  fingers,  like  a  guitar.  See  the 
word  Minnin,  vol.  xv.  p.  54.0. 

III.  Of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Cadmus,  who  came  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  about 
140  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  brought  with  him  his 
wife  Harmmda,  who,  as  Athenseus  tells  us,  was  "  a  player 
on  the  flute."  This  relation  might  encourage  a  belief, 
that,  as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  harmony  thither,  as  the  word  «§/«k«  has  been 
laid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from  her  name  ; 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afcertain  the  fenfe  an- 
nexed to  it  by  the  Greeks  in  their  mufic  ;  for  it  has  no 
roots  by  which  it  can  be  decompounded,  in  order  to  de- 
duce it  from  its  etymology.  This  derivation  is  given  by 
fome  to  Plato  ;  and  there  is  a  paflage  in  his  Phoedon,  in 
which  he  evidently  gives  his  (anftion  to  the  common 
etymology  of  the  word  generally  adopted  by  the  learned  ; 
who  deduce  it  from  a^o^w,  which  is  derived  from  the 
old  verb,  a.^,  "  to  fit,  to  join."  And  yet,  as  the  flute 
upon  which  Harmonia  played  was  a  fingle  inftrument, 
capable  of  melody  only,  and  as  fhe  was  faid  to  be  the  firft 
who  performed  upon  that  inftrument  in  Greece,  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country  perhaps  called  by  her  name  the 
art  which  (he  had  introduced  among  them,  as  the  metal 
(copper)  which  her  hulband  invented  received  his  name. 
Agenor,  the  father  of  Cadmus,  was  an  Egyptian  ;  and 
Cadmus  is  faid  by  many  ancient  writers  to  have  received 
his  education  in  Egypt.  Harmonia  may  likewife  have 
come  from  that  country;  however,  her  wild  flute  has 
never  been  laid  to  have  furnifhed  the  Greeks  with  their 
mufical  fcale ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in 
a  barbarous  people  having  mufic  without  a  gamut,  than 
language  without  an  alphabet. 

Diodorus  Siculus  has  given  a  very  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  the  wedding  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  in  Sa- 
mothrace,  at  which  all  the  Pagan  divinities  were  prefent; 
and  tells  us,  that  this  was  the  firft  hymenaeal  feftival 
which  the  gods  deigned  to  honour  with  their  prefence  : 
"  Ceres,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  Jafion,  the  brother 
of  the  bride,  prefented  corn  to  the  new-married  couple ; 
Mercury  brought  his  lyre;  Minerva,  her  famous  buckler, 
her  veil,  and  her  flute  ;  Eleftra,  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
celebrated  there  the  myfteries  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  and  had  the  orgies  danced  to  the  founds  of 
drums  and  cymbals.  Apollo  afterwards  played  on  the 
lyre,  the  Mules  accompanied  him  with  their  flutes,  and 
all  the  other  divinities  ratified  their  nuptials  with  accla- 
mations of  joy."  This  feems  to  be  the  outline  of  a  dra- 
matic reprefentation,  which  was  perhaps  exhibited  by 
the  priefts  at  fome  feftival,  or  myftical  celebration,  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  wedding  of  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia, 

But,  though  Cadmus  and  his  companions  were  called 
Ida?i  Daftyli,  and  Curetes,  they  feem  not  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  came  into  Greece ;  for  both  Strabo  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  tell  us,  that  "the  Curetes,  who  intro- 
duced mufic,  poetry,  dancing,  and  arts,  and  attended  on 
the  facriiices,  were  no  lefs  active  about  religious  inftitu- 
tions ;  and  for  their  ikili,  knowledge,  and  myftical  prac- 
tices, were  accounted  wife  men  and  conjurers  by  the  vul- 
gar ;  that  thefe,  when  Jupiter  was  born  in  Crete,  were 
appointed  by  his  mother  Rhea  to  the  nurling  and 
tuition  of  him  in  a  cave  of  mount  Ida,  where  they  danced 
about  him  in  armour,  with  great  noife,  that  his  father 
Saturn  might  not  hear  him  cry.  And,  when  he  was  grown 
up,  thefe  aflifted  him  in  his  conquefts,  were  appointed  his 
priefts,  and  inftituted  myfteries,  in  memory  of  the  fhare 
which  they  had  in  his  education."  This  wild  ftory,  col- 
lected from  all  the  beft  profe-writers  of  Greece,  is  told  by 
ir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  t'hrenology  ;  and  it  is  quoted  here, 


in  order  to  (how  the  (Imple  (late  which  mufic  was  in  at  its 
firft  introduction  into  Greece. 

No  inftruments  are  mentioned  to  have  been  ufed  by 
the  Idsei  Dacfyli,  who  attended  Jupiter   in   Crete,    but 
drums  and  cymbals,  inftruments  of  percuflion,   which, 
affording  but  one  tone,  require  but  little  art  in  the  player, 
or  knowledge  in  the  hearer: 
Di£tcoos  referunt  Cur  etas:  qui  Jovis  ilium 
Vagitum  in  Creta  quondam  occultajjb  feruntur; 
Cum  pueri  ci  rcum  puerum  pemice  chorea 
Armati  in  numerum  puljarent  ceribus  cera.         Lucret.  ii. 
Thefe  reprefent  the  armed  priefts,  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  cries  of  infant  Jove ; 
By  dancing  quick  they  made  a  greater  found, 
And  beat  their  armour  as  they  dane'd  around.    Creech. 

But  Virgil  applies  this  rude  and  artlefs  mufic  to  a  lefs 
noble  purpofe  than  quieting  the  infant  Jupiter  in  his- 
cradle  : 

Nunc  aire,  natnras  apibns  qnas  Jupiter  ipfe 

Addidit,  expediam:  pro  qua  mercede,  canoros 

Curetum  J'Anitus  crcpilantiaque  (era  fecutce, 

Diclceo  cceli  regem  pavere  Jub  antro.  Georg.  It. 

Now  liften,  while  the  wond'rous  powers  I  fing, 

And  genius  giv'n  to  bees,  by  heav'n's  almighty  king, 

Whom,  in  the  Cretan  cave,  they  kindly  fed, 

By  cymbal's  found  and  claming  armour  led.      Warton. 

Ariftotle  has  thought  it  worth  recording,  that  Archytas 
of  Tarentum,  the  famous  mathematician,  invented  a  rat- 
tle for  children  ;  and  Perault  fays,  if  we  confider  the  mufic 
of  _ the  ancients  according  to  the  idea  which  the  early- 
writers  give  us  of  it,  we  (hall  find  it  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  noife  fuitable  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  as  the  firft 
inftruments  were  certainly  little  better  than  rattles,  or 
corals,  fit  only  for  children.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoeni- 
cians may  be  faid  to  have  brought  into  Greece  time, 
rather  than  tune:  but  rhythm  is  of  fuch  confequence  both 
to  poetry  and  to  mufic,  that  this  was  no  inconfiderable 
prefent. 

As  the  firft  mufic  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  is 
that  of  the  Idcei  DaclyK,  after  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  which 
confifted  of  a  rhythmical  clafli  of  fwords,  as  modern  mor- 
rice-dancers  delight  in  the  clafli  of  (laves ;  it  is  not  un- 
natural to  fuppofe,  that  when  this  prince  was  grown  up, 
had  conquered  his  enemies,  and  was  peaceably  eftabliftied 
on  his  throne,  the  arts  and  fciences  were  cultivated  and 
rendered  flourilhing,  particularly  mufic,  through  the  (kill 
and  influence  of  Apollo,  and  his  other  fons ;  and  this 
perhaps  was  found  to  be  the  moft  effectual  means  of  tam- 
ing and  polifliing  a  rude  and  favage  people. 

Among  the  dii  majorum  gentium,  fome  of  the  female 
divinities  laid  claim  to  a  (hare  in  mufical  difcoveries.  Of 
this  number  was  Minerva,  or  Pallas,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter,  who  is  fometimes  called  Blujica,  or  the  Mufician, 
a  name  (lie  acquired  from  her  ftatue  made  by  Demetrius, 
in  which,  when  the  ferpents  of  the  Gorgon  were  ftruck, 
they  refounded  like  a  lute.  She  is  alfo  honoured  with 
the  invention  of  chariots,  together  with  having  firft  ufed 
trumpets,  and  invented  the  flute.  The  vouchers  for  her 
mufical  talents  are  Paufanias,  Plutarch,  and  Fulgentius, 
among  the  profe-writers ;  and  Pindar,  Nonnus,  Ovid, 
Hyginus,  Propertius,  and  Claudian,  among  the  poets. 
The  flute  that  (he  invented,  is  faid  by  Hyginus  to  have 
been  made  of  bone,  and  by  Ovid  of  box ; 

Prima  terebrato  per  rara  foramina  buxo, 
Ut  dnret,  effeci,  tibia  lotiga  Jbnos.  Faft.  vi. 

Foramina  rara,  "  with  few  holes,"  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe. 
Indeed  the  fyrinx,  (aid  to  have  been  invented  by  Pan, 
whofe  (hape  is  now  well  known  under  the  vulgar  appella- 
tion of  Paiis  pipes,  was  found  inconvenient.  It  con- 
fided of  a  number  of  pipes  of  different  lengths,  tied  to- 
gether, or  fattened  by  wax,  which  were  played  on,  accord- 
ing to  Lucretius,  by  blowing  in  them  one  after  the  other, 
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moving  the  inftrument  fideways  for  the  admiflion  of 
vind  into  the  feveral  tubes;  and  it  was  by  the  fagacity 
and  penetration  of  Minerva,  that  it  was  found  practica- 
ble to  produce  the  feme  variety  of  tones  with  a  Jingle 
pipe,  by  means  of  ventiges  or  holes,  which  had  the  effect, 
©t  lengthening  or  (hortening  the  tube,  by  a  quick  altera- 
tion of  the  column  of  air  which  was  forced  through  it. 

Two  other  circumftances  are  related  of  Minerva  with 
refpeft  to  the  flute.  She  is  faid  by  Hyginus  to  have  found 
herfelf  laughed  at  by  her  mother  and  fitter,  Juno  and 
Venus,  whenever  me  played  the  flute  in  their  prefence : 
this  fuggefted  to  her  the  thought  of  examining  herfelf  in 
a  fountain,  which,  ferving  as  a  mirror,  convinced  her  that 
(he  had  been  juilly  derided  for  the  diftortion  of  her  coun- 
tenance, occafioned  by  fwelling  her  cheeks  in  the  aft  of 
blowing  the  flute.  This  is  one  reafon  given  for  her 
throwing  afide  that  inftrument,  and  adopting  the  lyre. 
However,  a  better  caufe,  and  one  more  worthy  of  her 
wifdom,  is  afiigned  for  her  throwing  afide  the  flute,  upon 
feeing  Apollo  perform  on  the  lyre;  for,  by  having  his 
mouth  at  liberty,  fhe  found  that  it  enabled  him  to  fing  at 
the  lame  time  as  he  played,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
©f  joining  inftruftion  to  pleafure. 

Having  traced  the  ufe  of  inftruments  of  percuflion  as 
high  as  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  and  mown  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  attributed  the  origin  of  wind-inftruments  to 
Minerva,  it  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  third  fpecies  of 
inftruments,  the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by  firings  ; 
and  among  thefe,  the  firft  in  order  and  celebrity  is  the 
lyre,  of  which  the  invention  is  given,  both  by  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Greeks,  to  Mercury. 

Almoft  all  the  ancient  poets  relate  the  manner  in  which 
the  Grecian  Mercury  difcovered  the  lyre;  and  tell  us 
that  it  was  an  inftrument  with  /even  firings ;  a  circum- 
itance  which  makes  it  eflentially  different  from  that  faid 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  which 
tad  but  three.  However  there  have  been  many  claim- 
ants befides  Mercury  to  the  feven-ftringed  lyre  ;  and  the 
great  number  of  different  muficians  to  whom  the  fame 
inventions  have  been  given  in  Greece,  is  but  a  proof  that 
inftruments  refembling  each  other  in  form  and  properties, 
may  have  had  many  inventors.  A  fyrinx,  made  of  reeds 
tied  together,  exaftly  refembling  that  of  the  ancients, 
has  been  lately  found  to  be  in  common  ufe  in  the  ifland 
of  New  Amfterdam  in  the  South  Seas,  as  flutes  and  drums 
have  been  in  Otaheite  and  New  Zealand;  which  indifput- 
ably  prove  them  to  be  inftruments  natural  to  every  peo- 
ple emerging  from  barbarifm.  They  were  firft  uled  by 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
mufical  art  among  them  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  been  in- 
vented and  praftifed  at  all  times  by  nations  remote  from 
each  other,  and  between  whom  it  is  hardly  poffible  that 
there  ever  could  have  been  the  leaft  intercourfe  or  com- 
munication. 

Calmet,  in  his  DifTertation  on  the  Mufical  Inftruments 
of  the  Hebrews,  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  dilcov-ery 
from  Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury,  in  which  he  tranflates 
■wXiiKT^o*,  plectrum,  by  the  French  word  archet,  "  a  bow," 
without  citing  a  fingle  authority  for  it  from  ancient  au- 
thors. What  kind  of  implement  the  plecJrnm  was,  may 
be  difcufled  hereafter;  but  it  is  moft  certain  that  the 
low  now  in  ufe  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Of  all  the  divinities  of  Paganifm,  there  was  no  one  by 
whom  the  polite  arts  were  faid  to  have  been,  in  fo  par- 
ticular a  manner,  cherifhed  and  protected,  as  by  Apollo; 
who.had  a  variety  of  names  given  to  him  that  wereeither 
derived  from  his  principal  attributes,  or  the  chief  places 
where  he  was  worfhipped.  To  the  other  perfections  of 
this  divinity,  the  poets  have  added  beauty,  grace,  and 
the  art  of  captivating  the  ear  and  the  heart,  no  lefs  by  the 
iweetnefs  of  his  eloquence  than  by  the  melodious  founds 
©f  his  lyre.  However,  with  all  thefe  accomplifhments, 
he  had  not  the  talent  of  captivating  the  fair  with  whofe 
charms  he  was  enamoured  ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  amours,  nor  with,  the  other  adventures  related 


of  this  god  during  his  refidence  on  earth,  which  are  in- 
deed too  numerous,  and  too  well  known,  to  be  inferted 
here :  however,  fuch  as  concern  his  mufical  contelts,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious,  feem  too  much  con* 
nefted  with  our  fubjeft  to  be  wholly  unnoticed. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  the  difpute  which  he  had  witn 
Pan,  that  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Midas.  Pan,  who 
thought  he  excelled  in  playing  the  flute,  offered  to  prove 
that  it  was  an  inftrument  fuperior  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
'j/he  challenge  was  accepted ;  and  Midas,  who  was  ap- 
pointed tne  umpire  in  this  conteft,  deciding  in  favour  of 
Pan  was  rewarded  by  Apollo,  according  to  the  poets, 
with  the  ears  °f  an  afs>  f°r  "is  ftupidity.  This  fiction, 
which  feems  founded  upon  hiftory,  mult  be  explained. 
Midas  accord'nS  to  Paufanias  and  Strabo,  was  poffeffed 
of  fuch  great  r^hes,  and  fuch  an  inordinate  defire  of  in- 
creafino-  them  by  the  moft  contemptible  parfimony,  that, 
according  to  the  poets>  he  converted  whatever  he  touched 
into  cold.  However>  his  talent  for  accumulation  did  not 
extend  to  the  acquirement  °?  ta^e  and  knowledge  in  the 
fine  arts;  and  perhaPs  his  dulnefs  and  inattention  to 
thefe,  provoked  fome  mufical  poet  to  invent  the  fable  of 
his  decifion  in  favour  ot  Pan  againft  Apollo.  See  Midas, 
vol.  xv.  p.  334. 

Marfyas,  another  player  on  tne  flute>  was  fti11  more  un- 
fortunate than  either  Pan  or  his  admirer  Midas.  Hy- 
agnis,  a  native  of  Celam^  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  and 
cotemporary  with  Erichthonius>  who  inftituted  the  Pana« 
thena:an  games  at  Athens'  was  the  inventor  of  the  flute, 
and  of  the  Phrygian  mode  ;  as  we"  as  of  the  names,  or  airs, 
that  were  fung  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  to  Bacchus-, 
to  Pan,  and  to  fome  other  divinities  and  heroes  of  that 
country.  Plutarch  and  Nonius  both  tell  us  that  he  was 
the  father  of  Marfyas  ;  Athen^us,  from  Anftoxenus,  fay* 
that  he  invented  the  Phrygian  lnode  >  and  Apuleius  af- 
cribes  to  him  not  only  the  invention  of  the  fingle  flutet 
but  of  the  double.  The  doubje  flute,  however,  is  more 
generally  given  to  his  fbn  MarfyaS.  Julius  Pollux  (i;D.  jv. 
cap.  10.)  fpeaks  of  two  kinds  of  fingle  flute,  the  invention 
of  which  was  attributed  to  the  Tjhyans  :  the  oblique  flute, 
•cr>.ayiau?io;,  fo  called,  perhaps,  from  being  blown  at  the 
fide,  like  the  modern  fife,  or  German  flute ;  and  a  very 
fhrill  flute,  made  of  laurel-wood,  after  the  pith  and  bark 
were  removed,  that  was  ufed  in  breaking  horfes,  liriroqicfGa;, 
The  natives  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe  feem  to  have 
invented  their  own  flutes;  and,  if  Hyagnis  and  his  fort 
Marfyas  furnifhed  the  Afiatics  with  thofe  inftruments, 
Africa  may  have  had  her's  from  Lybia,  or  its  neighbour- 
ing country,  Egypt. 

The  connexion  of  Marfyas  with  Cybele,  afterwards  fo 
celebrated  as  the  mother  of  the  gods,  makes  it  neceffary 
to  fpeak  of  her,  in  the  hiftory  of  that  unfortunate  mu- 
fician.  The  Phrygians,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  affirm, 
that  they  had  formerly  a  king  named  Meon,  who  wag 
likewife  fovereign  of  Lydia.  This  king  took  to  wife  a 
princefs  of  the  name  of  Dindyma,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter.  Enraged  at  the  difappointment  of  not  having 
a  fon,  he  expofed  her  upon  mount  Cybele.  However  the 
gods  permitted  her  to  be  fuckled  by  wild  beafts ;  which 
being  afterwards  difcovered  by  fome  fhepherdeffes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  ftole  her  from  herfavage  nurfes,  and 
upon  carrying  her  home  called  her  Cybele,  from  the  name 
of  the  mountain  where  fhe  had  been  found.  This  child 
furpafled,  as  fhe  grew  up,  all  her  companions,  not  only  in 
beauty,  but  wifdom  and  talents.;  for  fhe  invented  a  flute 
compofed  of  many  pipes,  and  was  the  firft  of  that  country 
who  introduced  drums  and  cymbals  into  chorufles.  The 
chief  of  her  friends  was  Marfyas,  a  man  commendable  for 
his  wifdom  and  temperance :  he  manifefted  great  genius 
in  the  invention  of  a  flute,  which,  by  means  of  holes,  like 
that  of  Minerva,  expreffed  all  the  founds  of  the  feveral 
pipes  of  which  the  fyrinx  was  compofed  ;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  Cybele  muft  have  been  of  a  very  pure  and  Pla- 
tonic kind  ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  preferved  his  chaftity 
to  the  laft  hour  of  bis  life.   Cybele,  tranfported  with  love 
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for  a  young  man  named  Atys,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  her  parents,  became  infane,  and  ran  wildly  up  and 
down  the  country,  beating  the  cymbals.  Marfyas,  taking 
pity  of  her  misfortunes,  and  preferving  his  former  friend- 
ship for  her,  followed  her  in  all  her  rambles,  till  (he  ar- 
rived at  Nyfa,  the  refidence,  at  that  time,  of  Bacchus,  or 
Oiiris,  where  they  found  Apollo,  who  had  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  manner  of  playing  the  lyre.  For  it  is 
{aid,  that,  though  Mercury  invented  this  inftrument  in  the 
manner  already  related,  he  afterwards  gave  it  to  Apollo, 
V?ho  was  the  firft  that  played  upon  it  with  method;  and, 
by  finging  to  it,  made  it  theconftant  companion  of  poetry. 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  But,  according  to  Homer's  ac- 
count of  this  tranfaclion,  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercury,  it  was 
given  by  that  god  to  Apollo  as  a  peace-oft'ering  and  in- 
demnification for  the  oxen  which  he  had  Stolen  from 
him : 

To  Phcebus  Maia's  fon  prefents  the  lyre, 

A  gift  intended  to  appeafe  his  ire  ; 

The  god  receives  it  gladly,  and  efl'ays 

The  novel  inftrument  a  thoufand  ways. 

With  dext'rous  (kill  the  plectrum  wields,  and  fings, 

With  voice  accordant  to  the  trembling  Strings, 

Such  drains  as  gods  and  men  approv'd;  from  whence 

The  fweet  alliance  fprung  of  found  and  fenfe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Marfyas,  having  engaged  in  amufical 
dilpute  with  Apollo,  chole  the  people  of  Nyfa  for  judges. 
The  particulars  and  the  fatal  event  have  been  related  at 
length  under  the  word  Marsyas,  vol.  xiv.  p.  428.  Dio- 
doruS' informs  us,  that  Apollo,  foon  repenting  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  treated  Marfyas,  broke  the 
firings  of  the  lyre,  and  by  that  means  put  a  flop,  for  a 
time,  to  any  further  progrefs  in  the  practice  of  that  new 
inftrument. 

The  next  paflage  in  this  author  being  wholly  applica- 
ble to  the  hiltory  of  the  ancient  lyre,  we  Shall  transcribe 
it;  "  The  Mules,  fays  he,  afterwards  added  to  this  in- 
ftrument the  Siring  called  mej'e ;  Linus,  that  of  liehaiios  ; 
and  Orpheus  and  Thamyras,  thoie  ftrings  which  are 
named  hypate  and  parhypate."  It  has  been  already  re- 
lated, that  the  lyre  invented  by  the  Egyptian  Mercury 
had  but  three  ftrings ;  and,  by  putting  thefe  two  circum- 
stances together,  we  may  perhaps  acquire  fome  knowledge 
of  the  extenfion  of  its  Scale,  in  the  higheft  antiquity. 
fllefe,  in  the  Greek  mufic,  is  the  fourth  Sound  of  the  Se- 
cond tetrachord  of  the  great  fyftem,  and  firft  tetrachord 
invented  by  the  ancients,  anfwering  to  our  A  on  the 
fifth  line  in  the  baSs.  If  this  found  then  was  added  to 
the  former  three,  it  proves  two  important  points  ;  firft, 
that  the  moll  ancient  tetrachord  was  that  from  E  in  the 
bafs  to  A;  and  that  the  three  original  Strings  in  the 
Mercurian  and  Apollonian  lyre  were  tuned  £,  F,  G, 
which  the  Greeks  called  hypate  mcfon,  parhypate  mej'ou, 
and  melon  diatouos.  The  addition  therefore  of  meje  to 
thefe,  completed  the  firlt  and  molt  ancient  tetrachord, 
E,  F,  G,  A.  Captain  Norden  fays,  the  fepulchral  urn  on 
the  firft  pyramid  near  Memphis,  though  it  refts  intirely 
upon  its  bafe,  founds  like  a  bell ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  believes 
the  lbund  emitted  to  be  E-la-mi.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  Greeks  had  their  firft  mulical  knowledge  from  Egypt, 
■we  may  i'uppofe  this  Sound  to  be  the  Standard  pitch  and 
fundamental  note  of  the  Mercurian  lyre,  and  firft  tetra- 
chord E,  F,  G,  A.  The  String  lichanos,  then,  being 
added  to  thefe,  and  anfwering  to  our  D,  on  the  third  iine 
in  the  bafs,  extended  the  compafs  downwards,  and  gave 
the  ancient  lyre  a  regular  Series  of  five  Sounds,  in  the 
Dorian  mode,  the  molt  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  modes ; 
and  the  two  ftrings  called  hypate  and  parhypate,  corres- 
ponding with  our  B  and  C  in  the  bals,  completed  the  hep- 
tachord, or  Seven  lounds,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  a  compafs 
that  received  no  addition  till  after  the  time  of  Pindar, 
who  calls  the  inftrument  then  in  ufe  the  "  feven-tongued 
lyre."  But,  though  Pindar  calls  the  lyre  Jeveii-toiigned, 
yet  we  are  told  that  Pvthagoras,  who  lived  before  him, 


added  an  eighth  String  to  that  inftrument.  This  ne-.r 
ftring,  however,  might  not  be  in  general  ufe  in  Pindar's 
time. 

Plato  tells  us,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Marfyas  and 
Olympus  for  wind-mufic  ;  and  to  thefe  two  muiicians'  is 
likewife  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Phrygian  and 
Lydian  meafure.  There  were  two  great  muiicians  in  an- 
tiquity of  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  both  celebrated  per- 
formers on  the  flute.  One  of  them  flourished  before  the 
Trojan  war;  and  the  other  was  cotemporary  with  Midas, 
who  died  697  years  before  Christ.  The  firft;  was  a  fcholar 
of  Marfyas,  and  a  Mylian  ;  the  Second,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  Phrygian,  and  author  of  feveral  poems, 
which  were  by  Some  attributed  to  the  firft  Olympus.  But 
the  molt  important  addition  which  the  difciple  of  Marfyas 
made  to  the  mufical  knowledge  of  his  time,  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  enharmonic  genus  ;  (fee.p.  34.7.)  Plato  and 
Ariftotle,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  celebrate  his  mufical  ta- 
lents, and  tell  us  that  fome  of  his  airs  were  ftill  fubfift- 
ing  in  their  time.  Religion  only  can  give  permanence  to 
inuiic.  The  airs  of  Olympus  ufed  in  the  temple-worlhip 
during  the  time  of  Plutarch  were  not  more  ancient  (Says 
Dr.  Burney)  than  the  chants,  or  canto  fermo,  to  fome  of 
the  hymns  of  the  Romifli  church  ;  and  the  melodies  now 
fung  to  many  of  the  hymns  and  pfilms  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinilts,  are  fuch  as  were  applied  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation. 

Plato  fays  the  mufic  of  Olympus  was,  in  a  particular 
manner,  adapted  to  affecl  and  animate  the  hearers  ; 
Ariftotle,  that  it  fwelled  the  foul  with  enthufiafm;  and 
Plutarch,  that  it  furpalfed,  in  fimplicity  and  effecl,  every 
other  mufic  then  known.  According  to  this  biographer, 
he  was  author  of  the  curule  Song,  which  caufed  Alexander' 
to  Seize  his  arms,  when  it  was  performed  to  him  by  Anti- 
.  genides.  To  his  mufical  abilities  he  joined  thofe  of 
poetry  ;  and,  according  to  Suidas,  and  Julius  Pollux,  he 
compoied  elegies,  and  other  plaintive  Songs,  which  were 
fung  to  the  found  of  the  flute ;  and  the  melodies  of  thefe 
poems  were  fo  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  their  pa- 
thetic and  plaintive  calt,  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  comedy  called  the  Knights,  where  he  intro- 
duces the  two  generals,  Demofthenes  and  Nicias,  tra- 
veltied  into  valets,  and  complaining  of  their  mafter, 
makes  them  fay,  "  Let  us  weep  and  wail  like  two  flutes, 
breathing  fome  air  of  Olympus.  ' 

At  p.  295.  we  have  noticed  the  violent  manner  of 
blowing  the  flute  in  ancient  times,  and  the  danger  attend- 
ing fuch  obftreperous  exertions.  Among  the  inventions 
of  Marfyas  is  numbered  the  bandage  made  of  leather 
thongs,  occafionally  ufed  by  the  ancients  in  playing  the 
flute,  in  order  to  keep  the  cheeks  and  lips  firm,  and  to 
prevent  the  distortion  of  the  countenance,  fo  common  in 
playing  upon  wind-inftruments.  This  contrivance,  which 
left  only  a  Small  aperture  between  the  lips,  jult  Sufficient 
to  receive  the  moulh-piece  of  the  flute,  augmented  like- 
wife  the  force  of  the  performer.  This  bandage  was  called 
(popSna,  or  irtfirofJ-niv,  the  "  headflall."  It  is  mentioned  in 
Plutarch's  Sympoiiacs,  in  the  Scholiast  of  Ariltophanesj 
and  elfewhere  ;  and  may  be  Seen  in  Some  ancient  fculpture 
which  Bartholinus  has  had  engraved  in  his  treatise  de 
Tibiis  Veterum.     See  alio  our  Piate  XV. 

As  Apollo  was  the  god  of  the  fine  arts,  thofe  who  cul- 
tivated them  were  called  his  fons.  Philammon  of  Del- 
phos,  being  a  great  poet  and  mulician,  was  reported  to 
be  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  prelided  over  thofe  arts. 
He  is  one  of  the' firft,  after  Apollo,  upon  fabulous  record, 
as  a  vocal  performer,  who  accompanied  himlelf  with  the 
found  of  the  lyre  :  his  ion  was  the  celebrated  Thamyris. 
Tatian  ranks  Philammon  among  the  writers  who  hou- 
rifhed  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  the  lcnoiialt  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  from  Pherecydes,  affirms,  that  it 
was  this  mufical  poet,  and  not  Orpheus,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Argonauts  in  their  expedition.  If  this  circum- 
Stance  could  be  depended  upon,  there  would  be  no  dilfi- 
culty  in  fixing  the  time  when  he  lived,  as  tlie  chronoic- 
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gifts  place  this  expedition  in  the  century  immediately- 
preceding  the  Trojan  war. 

Plutarch,  who  was  himfelf  a  prieft  of  Apollo,  imprefled 
with  the  higheft  refpect  and  veneration  for  him  and  for 
muiic,  in  his  Dialogue  upon  that  art,  makes  one  of  his 
interlocutors  fay,  that  an  invention  fo  ufeful  and  charm- 
ing could  never  have  been  the  work  of  man,  but  mult 
have  originated  with  fome  god  ;  fuch  as  Apollo,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  flute  and  lyre,  improperly  attributed  to 
Hyagnis,  Marfyas,  Olympus,  and  others ;  and  the  proofs 
he  urges  in  fupport  of  this  afiertion,  (how,  if  not  its  truth, 
at  leaft  that  it  was  the  common  and  received  opinion. 
All  dances  and  facrifices,  fays  he,  ufed  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  are  performed  to  the  found  of  flutes  ;  the  ftatue 
of  this  god  at  Deloc,  erected  in  the  time  of  Hercules, 
had  in  its  right  hand  a  bow,  and  on  the  left  flood  the 
three  Graces,  who  were  furniftied  with  three  kinds  of  in- 
ftruments  ;  the  lyre,  flute,  and  fyrinx.  '  The  youth  alfo, 
who  carries  the  laurel  of  Tempe  to  Delphos,  is  accompa- 
nied by  one  playing  on  the  flute ;  and  the  facred  prefents 
formerly  fent  to  Delos  by  the  Hyperboreans,  were  con- 
ducted thither  to  the  found  of  lyres,  flutes,  and  (hep- 
herds'  pipes.  He  fupports  thefe  facts  by  the  teftimonies 
ef  the  poets  Alcaeus,  Alcman,  and  the  poetefs  Corinna. 

The  ancients  had  numherleis  ingenious  and  fanciful 
ideas  concerning  the  Mufes ;  and  fome  very  whimfical 
and  diverting :  Fulgentius  informs  us  that  Apollo  was 
painted  with  a  cithara  of  ten  firings,  as  a  fymbol  of  the 
union  of  the  god  with  the  nine  mufes,  and  to  (how  that 
the  human  voice  is  compofed  of  ten  parts ;  of  which  the 
four  firft  are  the  front  teeth,  placed  one  againft  the  other, 
fo  ufeful  for  the  appulfe  of  the  tongue,  in  forming  founds, 
that,  without  any  one  of  them,  a  whittle  would  be  pro- 
duced inftead  of  a  voice  ;  the  fifth  and  fixth  are  the  two 
lips,  like  cymbals,  which,  by  being  ftruck  againft  each 
other,  greatly  facilitate  fpeech  ;  the  feventh  is  the  tongue, 
which  ferves  as  a  plectrum  to  articulate  founds  ;  the 
eighth  is  the  palate,  the  concave  of  which  forms  a  belly 
to  the  inft rumen t ;  the  ninth  is  the  throat,  which  per- 
forms the  part  of  a  flute  ;  and  the  tenth  the  Lungs,  which 
fupply  the  place  of  bellows. 

Next  after  the  Mufes,  the  names  of  Linus  and  Orpheus 
will  naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  the  reader,  as  in- 
ventors or  improvers  of  inftruments.  But  fo  many  fa- 
bles have  been  devifed  concerning  the  firft  poets  and 
muficians,  that  a  doubt  has  been  thrown  even  upon  their 
exiftence.  Chiron,  Amphion,  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Mu- 
fa;us,  are  fpoken  of  by  the  poets  and  mythologifts  fo  hy- 
perbolically,  that  the  time  when,  and  place  where,  they 
flouriftied,  will  appear  to  many  as  little  worth  a  ferious 
enquiry  as  the  genealogy  of  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  chrono- 
logy of  a  fairy  tale.  However,  though  ready  to  .part 
with  the  miraculous  powers  of  their  mulic,  we  are  un- 
willing that  perfons,  whofe  talents  have  been  fo  long  cele- 
brated, (hould  be  annihilated,  and  their  actions  cancelled 
from  the  records  of  paft  times. 

Though  the  Egyptian  Thebes  is  of  much  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  Grecian,  yet  this  laft  is  fo  ancient,  and  its 
hiftory  is  fo  much  involved  in  darknefs  and  poetic  fiction, 
that  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  concerning  it,  but 
that  it  is  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  Cadmus,  long 
before  the  Trojan  war,  or  even  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. Pauianias,  indeed,  gives  a  lift  of  fixteen  kings, 
who  reigned  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  but  they  are  rather  the 
heroes  of  tragedy  than  of  real  hiftory.  Among  thefe  is 
Amphion,  of  whom  we  have  already  fpoken  at  p.  34.8. 
and,  becaufe  it  was  thought  neceifary  to  (how  the  analogy 
between  theGrjeco-Theban  and  the  Egypto-Theban  lyre, 
the  lyre  of  Amphion  has  been  engraved  on  the  fame 
plate  with  the  Egyptian  inftruments.     See  Plate  XIV. 

Chiron  the  Centaur  (fee  Chiron,  vol.  iv.)  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  inftructor  of  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  who 
learned  of  this  mafter  the  revels,  orgies,  Bacchanalia,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  his  worfhip.  According  to  Plutarch, 
it  was  likewife  at  the  fchool  of  Chiron  that  Hercules 
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ftudied  miinc,  medicine,  and  juftice ;  though  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us  that  Linus  was  the  mufic-mafter  of  this 
hero.  Thefe  are  points  which  it  is  now  not  eaiy  to  fet- 
tle ;  nor  are  they  of  any  other  confequence  to  our  en- 
quiries, than  ferving  as  proofs,  that  ancient  authors  all 
agreed  in  thinking  it  natural  and  neceifary  for  heroes  to 
have  been  inftructed  in  mufic.  Nee  fides  didicit,  nee  na- 
ture, was,  in  antiquity,  a  reproach  to  every  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  plebeian.  But  among  all  the  heroes  who 
have  been  difciples  of  this  Centaur,  no  one  reflected  fo 
much  honour  upon  him  as  Achilles,  whole  renown  he  in 
fome  meafure  (hared,  and  to  whofe  education  he  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  attended,  being  his  grandfather  by  the 
mother's  fide.  Apollodorus  tells  us  that  the  ftudy  of 
muiic  employed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  time  which  he 
bellowed  upon  his  young  pupil,  as  an  encitement  to  vir- 
tuous actions,  and  a  bridle  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  tem- 
per. One  of  the  bell  remains  of  antique  painting  now 
fubfifting,  is  a  picture  upon  this  fubject,  dug  out  of  Her- 
culaneum,in  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the  young  Achillea 
to  play  on  the  lyre.     See  Plate  XV. 

Every  thing  interefting  concerning  Linus,  the  mailer 
or  the  fcholar  of  Orpheus,  has  been  given  under  that 
word,  vol.  xiv.  p.  767. 

Orpheus  is  one  of  the  moll  ancient  and  venerable 
names  among  the  poets  and  muficians  of  Greece.  His 
reputation  was  eftablilhed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic expedition,  in  which  he  was  himfelf  an  adven- 
turer;  and  is  (aid  by  Apollodius  Rhodius,  not  only  to 
have  incited  the  Argonauts  to  row  by  the  found  of  his 
lyre,  but  to  have  vanquhhed  and  put  to  filence  the  Sirens* 
by  the  fuperiority  of  his  drains.  The  majority  of  refpect  - 
able  ancient  authors  agree,  that  Orpheus  was  the  fon  of 
Oeager,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  the  father  or  chief  founder 
of  the  mythological  and  allegorical  theology  amongft  the 
Greeks,  and  of  all  their  mod  (acred  religious  rites  and 
mylleries :  he  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  lived  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  U'raelitifh 
judges,  or  at  leaft  to  have  been  fenior  both  to  Hefiod  and 
Homer,  and  to  have  died  a  violent  death,  mod  affirming 
that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  women.  The  family  o? 
Orpheus  is  traced  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton  for  feveral  genera- 
tions :  "  Selkc,  pafling  over  the  Hellefpont,  conquers 
Thrace,  kills  Lycurgus  king  of  that  country,  and  gives, 
his  kingdom,  and  one  of  his  linging-women,  to  Oeaorus 
the  fon  of  Tharops,  and  father  of  Orpheus ;  hence  Or- 
pheus is  faid  to  have  had  the  mufe  Calliope  for  his  mo- 
ther." He  is  allowed  by  mod  ancient  authors  to  have 
excelled  in  poetry  and  mufic,  particularly  the  latter;  and 
to  have  early  cultivated  the  lyre,  in  preference  to  every 
other  inftrument ;  fo  that  all  thofe  who  Came  after  him 
were  contented  to  be  his  imitators  ;  whereas  "  he  adopted- 
no  model,"  fays  Plutarch  ;  "  for  before  his  time  no  other 
mufic  was  known,  except  a  few  airs  for  the  flute." 

Profane  authors  look  upon  Orpheus  as  the  inventor  of 
that  fpecies  of  magic  called  evocation  of  the  manes,  or 
railing  ghofts  ;  and  indeed  the  hymns  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him  are  mollly  pieces  of  incantation,  and  real 
conjuration.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  Eurydice,  he 
retired  to  a  place  in  Thefprotia,  called  Aornos,  where  an 
ancient  oracle  gave  anfwers  to  fuch  as  evoked  the  dead. 
He  there  fancied  he  law  his  dear  Eurydice,  and  at  his  de- 
parture flattered  himfelf  that  ihe  followed  him  ;  but  upon 
looking  behind  him,  and  not  feeing  her,  he  was  lb  afflicted 
that  he  foon  died  of  grief.    (Paufanias,  lib.  ix.) 

There  were  perfons  among  the  ancients  who  made  pub- 
lic profeflion  of  conjuring  up  ghofts,  and  there  were  tem- 
ples where  the  ceremony  of  conjuration  was  to  be  per- 
formed. Paufanias  (peaks  of  that  which  was  in  Thef- 
protia, where  Orpheus  went  to  call  up  the  ghoft  of  his 
wife  Eurydice.  It  is  this  very  journey,  and  the  motive- 
which  put  him  upon  it,  that  made  it  believed  he  went 
down  into  hell.  The  poets  have  embelliihed  this  dory, 
and  given  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  not  only  the  power  of 
filencing  Cerberus,  and  of  fufpending  the  torments  of 
4- x  Tartarus^ 
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Tartarus,  but  alfo  of  charming  the  infernal  deities  them- 
felves,  whom  he  rendered  fo  far  propitious  to  his  entreaties, 
as  to  reftore  to  him  Eurydice,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  not  look  at  her  till  he  had  quitted  their  domi- 
nions.; a  blefiing  which  he  foon  forfeited,  by  a  too  eager 
and  fatal  affection. 

Virgil  bellows  the  firft  place  in  his  Elyfium  upon  the 
legillators,  and  "  thofe  who  brought  makind  from  a  (late 
of  nature  into  fociety  ;"  Mag-minimi  herais,  .tfati  melio- 
ribus  aiwis.  At  the  head  of  thefe  is  Orpheus,  the  moft 
renowned  of  the  European  law-givers ;  but  better  known 
under  the  character  of  poet ;  for  the  firft  laws  being  writ- 
ten in  meafure,  to  allure  men  to  learn  them,  and,  when 
learnt,  to  retain  them,  the  fable  would  have  it,  that  by 
the  force  of  harmony  Orpheus  foftened  the  favage  inha- 
bitants of  Thrace  : 

■  Tlirii'cius  hmga  cum  vrfic  facerdos 


Ohloquititr  iivmcris  fiptem  dij'crimina  vocum  : 

Jamque  eadeta  digitis  jam  peftine  piilfat  cburno.  JEa.  vi.  645. 

The  Thracian  bard,  furrounded  by  the  reft, 

There  (lands  confpicuous  in  his  flowing  veft  ; 

His  flying  fingers,  and  harmonious  quill, 

Strike  feven  diftinguifh'd  notes.  Dryden. 

The  /even  firings  given  by  the  poet  in  this  paflage to  the 
lyre  of  Orpheus,  is  a  circumftance  fomewhat  hiltorical. 
The  firft  Mercurian  lyre  had,  at  moft,  but  four  firings. 
Others  were  afterwards  added  to  it  by  the  fecond  Mer- 
cury, or  by  Amphion  ;  but,  according  to  feveral  tradi- 
tions preferved  by  Greek  hiftorians,  it  was  Orpheus  who 
completed  the  fecond  tetrachord,  which  extended  the 
fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or  feven  (bunds,  implied  by  the 
feptcm  difcrimina  vocum ;  for  the  alTertion  of  many  writers, 
that  Orpheus  added  two  new  (Irings  to  the  lyre,  which 
before  had  feven,  clafhes  with  the  claim  of  Pythagoras 
to  the  invention  of  the  octachord,  or  addition  of  an  eighth 
found  to  the  heptachord,  which  made  the  fcale  coniift  of 
two  disjunct,  inftead  of  two  conjunct,  tetrachords,  and 
of  which  almoft  all  antiquity  allows  him  to  have  been  the 
inventor.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fuppofe,  that  the  lyre  fhould 
have  been  reprefented  in  ancient  fculpture  with  four  or 
five  firings  only,  if  it  had  had  nine  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Orpheus,  who  flourilhed  long  before  fculpture  was  known 
in  Greece.  What  is  here  faid  concerning  the  progreffive 
improvements  of  inftrumental  mufic,  muft  be  wholly  con- 
fined to  Greece;  for  proofs  have  already  been  given  of  the 
Egyptians  having  been  in  pofleffion  of  more  perfect  in- 
ilruments  than  thofe  juft  mentioned,  long  before  the  time 
when  Orpheus  is  fuppoJed  to  have  flourimed. 

We  now  come  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  fecond  important 
epoch  in  Grecian  hiftory.  Antiquity  has  paid  fuch  re- 
i'pect  to  the  perfonages  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Homer, 
as  never  to  have  doubted  of  the  real  exiftence  of  any  one 
of  them.  The  poets  and  muficians,  therefore,  who  have 
been  celebrated  by  this  great  fire  of  Cong  are  ranked 
among  the  bards  of  Greece  who  flouriihed  about  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  whofe  works,  though  nothing 
entire  remains,  yet  the  names,  and  even  fragments  of  fome 
of  them,  are  to  be  found  in  feveral  ancient  authors  poste- 
rior to  Homer.  Homer  flourished  900  or  1000  years  B.  C. 
Mufic  we  find  mentioned  with  a  degree  of  rapture  in 
more  than  fifty  places  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  However, 
it  is  in  fuch  clofe  union  with  poetry,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  difcriminate  to  which  the  poet's  praifes  belong.  The 
lyre  indeed  is  conftantly  in  the  hands  of  the  bard,  but 
merely  as  an  inftrument  of  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 
So  that  mufic  and  the  lyre  were  frequently  only  vehicles 
through  which  Homer  celebrated  the  power  of  poetical 
numbers.  Singing  there  is  without  inftruments  ;  but  of 
inftrumental  mufic  without  vocal,  there  does  not  appear 
the  lead  trace  in  the  writings  of  Homer.  Even  dancing 
was  accompanied  by  the  voice,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing paflage  : 

Then  to  the  daiice  they  form  the  vocal  (train, 
"Till  Hefperus  leads  forth  the  Harry  train.  Od.  r. 


It  feems  as  if  nothing  would  convey  to  the  reader  % 
more  juft  and  clear  idea  of  the  (late  of  mufic  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  or  at  lead  of  Homer,  than  a  lift  of  the 
inftruments  mentioned  in  the  original ;  thefe  are  the  lyre, 
the  flute,  and  the  J'i/rinx.  The  lyre  has  been  called  by 
tranilators,  lute,  harp,  cithara,  and  teftudo,  juft  as  the 
convenience  of  verfification  required  ;  and,  if  thefe  and 
the  lyre  were  not  in  ancient  times  one  and  the  fame  in- 
ftrument, they  were  certainly  all  of  the  fame  kind.  The 
flute  and  fyrinx  have  already  been  faid  to  be  of  Egyptian, 
origin,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Thefe  inftruments  are 
fpeciiied  by  Homer  in  a  paffage  where  they  do  not  appear 
in  Pope's  verfion :  Avym  e-vfifawv  r  noinv,  ajj.a.dav  t  a»S»07rw». 

II.  XX. 

With  refpect  to  military  mufic,  the  trumpet  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  a  fimile  ;  yet  it  is  agreed  by  all  the 
critics,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
Trojan  war,  though  it  was  in  common  ufe  in  the  time  of 
the  poet.  According  to  archbiihop  Potter,  before  the 
invention  of  trumpets,  the  firft  fignals  of  battle  in  pri- 
mitive wars  were  lighted  torches  ;  to  thefe  fucceeded 
(hells  of  fillies,  which  were  founded  like  trumpets. 
"  Nothing  was  more  ufeful,  fays  Plutarch,  than  mufic 
to  (limulate  mankind  to  virtuous  actions,  particularly 
in  exciting  that  degree  of  courage,  which  is  neceflary 
to  brave  the  dangers  of  war.  To  this  end  fome  have 
ufed  the  flute,  and  others  the  lyre.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians, in  approaching  the  enemy,  played  upon  the  flute 
the  air  or  melody  that  was  let  to  the  Cong  or  hymn 
addrefled  to  Caftor;  and  the  Cretans  played  their  mili- 
tary marches  for  many  ages  on  the  lyre."  The  Thebans 
and  Lacedaemonians  had  a  flute  upon  their  enfigns  ;  the 
Cretans,  a  lyre  ;  and  many  ancient  nations  and  cities 
have  imprefl'ed  the  lyre  upon  their  coins,  as  their  parti- 
cular fymbol.  The  city  of  Rhegium,  for  inftance,  had  a 
woman's  head  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  a  lyre.  In 
a  medal  infcribed  Caleno,  the  Minotaur  is  feen,  with  the 
addition  of  the  lyre.  The  Thefpians  had  one  of  the 
Mufes  and  a  lyre  ;  the  Lapith;e,  a  Diana,  and  on  the  re- 
verfe a  lyre  ;  the  ifle  of  Chios,  Homer  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  other  a  fphinx,  with  a  lyre.in  its  paw.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  iile  of  Tenedos  had  on  one  fidcof  their  coins  a  head 
with  two  faces,  and  on  the  reverfe  an  axe,  with  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  the  fymbol  of  Bacchus,  near  it  on  one  fide; 
and  a  lyre,  the  fymbol  of  Apollo,  on  the  other.  The 
lyre  with  thirteen  firings  is  likewife  to  be  feen  on  two 
Roman  coins  in  Montfaucon. 

We  find,  during  the  (lege  of  Troy,  that  heralds  gave 
the  fignals  of  battle,  viva  voce.  Neftor  fays  to  Agamem- 
non before  an  engagement ; 

Now  bid  thy  heralds  found  the  loud  alarms, 
And  call  the  fquadrons  (heath'd  in  brazen  arms.  Iliad  il. 
The  vociferous  Stentor  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as  the 
moft  illuftrious  throat-performer,  or  herald,  of  antiquity.: 
Stentor  the  (trong,  .endued  with  brazen  lungs, 
Whofe  throat  furpafs'd  the  noife  of  fifty  tongues.  Iliad  iv. 

Pope  obferves  on  this  paflage,  that  "  there  was  a  necefiitjr 
for  cryers  whofe  voices  were  (tronger  than  ordinary,  in 
thofe  ancient  times.,  before  the  ufe  of  trumpets  was  known 
in  their  armies.  And  that  they  were  in  efteem  after- 
wards, may  be  feen  from  Herodotus,  where  he  takes  no- 
tice that  Darius  had  in  his  train  an  Egyptian  whofe  voice 
was  louder  and  ftronger  than  that  of  any  other  man  of 
his  age." 

Fabricius  has  given  a  lift  of  more  than  feventy^  poets 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  fiouriftied  before  the  time  of 
Homer.  Of  twenty  among  thefe,  fragments  of  their 
writings  are  (till  to  be  found  difperfed  through  Greek  li- 
terature ;  and  near  thirty  of  them  have  been  celebrated 
by  antiquity  as  improvers  of  the  art  of  mufic,  and  of  mu- 
fical  inllruments.  We  might  here  infert  the  names  of 
all  thefe  ante-Homerian  muficians,  and  relate  what  has 
been  recorded  concerning  them  in  ancient  authors  ;  but 
this  would  be  encroaching  on  that  place  which  muft  be 
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referved  for  perfons  and  tranfaftions  of  more  modern 
times,  and  of  greater  certitude.  Indeed  feveral  of  them 
have  been  mentioned  already;  and,  as  the  reft  will  na- 
turally appear  in  their  places  in  the  alphabet,  we  (hall 
here  notice  only  Thamyris  and  Demodocus. 

Thamyris  is  called  by  Homer  xtBosgirn?,  "  one  who  plays 
on  the  cithara."  Plutarch,  in  his  "Dialogue  on  Mufic, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  born  in  Thrace,  the  country  of 
Orpheus,  and  had  the  fweeteft  and  molt  fonorous  voice 
of  any  bard  of  his  time.  He  was  the  fon  of  Philammon, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  Homer,  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Ships,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  cities  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Neftor,  mentions  Dorion  as  the 
place  where  Thamyris  contended  with  the  Mufes,  whom 
he  had  the  arrogance  to  challenge  to  a  trial  of  (kill  in 
poetry  and  mufic.  The  conditions  and  consequences  of 
this  contention  are  fully  defcribed  by  the  poet; 

And  Dorion,  fam'd  for  Thamyris'  difgrace, 

Superior  once  of  all  the  tuneful  race, 

Till,  vain  of  mortals'  empty  praife,  he  ftrove 

To  match  the  feed  of  cloud-compelling  Jove: 

Too  daring  bard  !  whofe  unfuccefsful  pride 

Th'  immortal  Mufes  in  their  art  defy'd  ; 

Th'  avenging  Mufes  of  the  light  of  day 

Depriv'd  his  eyes,  and  fnatch'd  his  voice  away  : 

No  more  his  heav'nly  voice  was  heard  to  fing, 

His  hand  no  more  awak'd  the  filver  ftring.  Iliad  ii. 

Plutarch  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  painter  Polygnotus, 
in  his  celebrated  pifture  of  Ulyffes'  defcent  into  hell, 
■which  was  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Delphos,  had  re- 
prefented  the  wretched  Thamyris  with  his  eyes  put  out, 
his  hair  and  beard  long  and  difhevelled,  and  his  lyre, 
broken  and  unftrung,  lying  at  his  feet.  It  is  certain  too, 
according  to  Paufanias,  that  this  bard  was  not  only  the 
lubjeft  of  painting  and  poetry,  but  of  fculpture;  for  he 
tells  us,  that,  among  the  ftatues  with  which  Mount  He- 
licon was  decorated,  he  (aw  one  of  Thamyris,  repre- 
sented blind,  and  holding  a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  learnt  mulic  at  the 
fchool  of  Linus.  Pliny  tells  us  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
performed  on  an  inftrument  without  the  voice,  i.  e.  the 
&xft.Jblo-player ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  Suidas,  he  was  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  the  eighth  among  the  epic  poets  who 
preceded  Homer.  As  to  his  works,  which  are  wholly  loft, 
antiquity  has  preferved  the  names  of  feveral.  Tzetzes 
mentions  a  Cofmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  in  five 
hundred  verfes,  and  Suidas  a  Theogony  in  three  thou- 
fand;  perhaps  both  thefe  writers  fpeak  of  one  and  the 
fame  poem.  He  was  faid  chiefly  to  have  excelled  in  the 
compofition  of  hymns  ;  on  which  account  Plato  com- 
pares him  with  Orpheus ;  and,  as  he  makes  the  foul  of 
this  bard,  after  death,  pafs  into  that  of  a  fwan,  he  fixes 
the  refidence  of  that  of  Thamyris  in  a  nightingale.  We 
only  know  his  poem  upon  the  War  of  the  Titans  by  what 
Plutarch  tells  us  of  it  from  Heraclides  of  Pontus.  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  attributes  to  him  the  invention  of 
the  Dorian  mode  or  melody,  which,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  be  of  more  importance  to  our  prefent  enquiries 
than  the  afcertaining  his  poetical  works.  But  this  mode, 
it  has  been  fuggefted  already,  was  fo  ancient,  that  it  may 
well  be  imagined  to  have  been  brought  out  of  Egypt  by 
the  firft  invaders  of  Greece,  who  fettled  in  that  part  of  it 
-which  was  called  Dqria. 

In  fpeaking  of  Demodocus,  Homer  has  taken  occafion 
to  exalt  the  character  of  poet  and  bard  to  the  fummit  of 
human  glory;  and  it  has  been  generally  thought,  fays 
Pope,  that  Homer  reprefented  himfelf  in  the  perfon  of 
Demodocus.  It  is  remarkable,  at"  leaft,  that  he  takes 
very  extraordinary  care  of  his  brother-poet,  and  intro. 
duces  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  diftinftion.  He  calls  him 
(Odyff.  viii.)  "  the  hero  Demodocus  :"  he  places  him  on 
i*  throne  ftudded  with  filver,  and  gives  him  an  herald  for 
his  attendant.  Nor  is  he  lefs  careful  to  provide  for  his 
jrntertsinment:  lie  has  a  particular  table,  and  a  capacious 


bowl  fet  before  him  to  drink  from  '-'  as  often  as  he  had  a 
mind,"  as  the  original  exprefles  it.  Some  merry  wits 
have  turned  the  laft  circumftance  into  raillery,  and  infi- 
nuate  that  Homer  in  this  place,  as  well  as  in  the  former, 
means  himfelf  in  the  perfon  of  Demodocus;  an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  not  be  difpleafed  to  meet  with  the 
like  hofpitality.  Homer  feveral  times  in  this  book  af- 
cribes  the  fong  of  Demodocus  to  immediate  infpiration  ; 
but  to  cite  all  the  praife  beftowed  upon  Demodocus, 
would  be  to  tranfcribe  the  whole  eighth  book  of  the 
Odyfley.  It  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  he  fu'rig  and 
played  extempore  :  "  The  bard,  advancing,  meditates  the 
lay."     And  again  t 

O  more  than  man  !  thy  foul  the  Mufe  infpires. 

And  Phcebus  animates  with  all  his  fires  : 

For  who,  by  Phcebus  unihform'd,  could  know 

The  woe  of  Greece,  and  fing  fo  well  the  woe  ? 

Juft  to  the  tale,  as  prefent  at  the  fray, 

Or  taught  the  labours  of  the  dreadful  day; 

The  fong  recalls  pad:  horrors  to  my  eyes, 

And  bids  proud  Ilion  from  her  aihes  rife.  Pope. 

Euftathius  obferves,  that  Homer  in  this  paffage  very  art- 
fully reprefents  himfelf  in  the  perfon  of  Demodocus  :  it 
is  he  who  wrote  the  war  of  Troy  with  as  much  faithful- 
nefs  as  if  he  had  been  prefent  at  it;  it  is  he  who  had  little 
or  no  afiiftance  from  former  relations  of  that  ftory,  and 
confequently  receives  it  from  Apollo  and  the  Mufes. 
This  is  moreover  a  fecret  insinuation,  that  we  are  not  to 
look  upon  the  Iliad  as  all  ficrion  and  fable,  but  in  general 
as  a  real  hiftory,  related  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the. 
poet  had  been  prefent  at  thofe  memorable  acfions. 

Euftathius  adds,  that  poets  were  ranked  in  the  clafs  of 
philofophers  ;  and  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  them  as  pre- 
cep'tors  in  mulic  and  morality.  But  he  tells  us  likewife, 
that  thefe  am^oi  were  faid  by  fome  writers  to  have  had 
their  names  from  this  circumftance,  lie,  atSoia.  p.n  ivo!\i% ; 
exactly  refembling  the  Italian  fingers.  "If  this  be  true, 
(fays  Pope,)  it  makes  a  great  difference  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  poets,  and  is  the  only  advantage  that  f 
know  of  which  we  have  over  them."  This  idea  fuffici- 
entty  qualifies  a  bard  for  the  office  of  guardian  to  the 
chaftity  of  a  frail  princefs,  and  puts  him  upon  a  footing 
with  the  chamberlains,  the  ekhk^oi  of  ancient  Perfia,  and 
other  eaftern  countries.  And  accordingly,  Demodocus 
is  fuppofed  by  the  fame  critic,  and  by  others,  to  have 
been  the  bard,  already  mentioned  at  p.  296.  with  whom. 
Agamemnon  left  Clytemneftra  in  charge.  He  was  blind, 
as  well  as  Tirefias,  Thamyris,  and  Homer.  The  inftru- 
ment he  played  upon  is  called  in  the  Odyfley  pliorminx. 
Plutarch  fays,  that  he  v/rote  the  Deftruft ion  of  Troy  in 
verfe,  and  the  Nuptials  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  And 
Ulyffes  is  faid,  by  Ptolemy  Hephajftion,  to  have  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Tyrrhene  games,  by  finging  the  verfes  of 
Demodocus. 

Thaletas  of  Crete  is  the  next  poet-mufician  upon  re- 
cord, after  Hefiod  and  Homer.  This  bard  has  been  con- 
founded by  fome  writers  with  Thales,  the  celebrated 
Milefian  philofopher  ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  was 
cotemporary  with  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legiilator,  and 
lived  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
Plutarch  alfo  informs  us,  that,  though  Thaletas  was  only 
ftyled  a  lyric  poet  and  mufician,  he  was  likewife  a  great 
philofopher  and  politician  ;  infomuch  that  Lycurgus 
brought  him  from  Crete,  when  he  returned  from  his 
travels,  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  have  afiiftance  from  him,  in 
eftablifhing  his  new  form  of  government.  His  Odes, 
continues  Plutarch,  were  fo  many  exhortations  to  obedi- 
ence and  concord,  which  he  enforced  by  the  fweetnefs  of 
his  voice  and  melody.  Plato,  likewife,  defcribes  his  cap- 
tivating manner  of  finging ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Dialogue 
on  Mufic,  afcribes  to  Thaletas  many  mufical  compofitions 
and  inventions  :  filch  as  paans,  and  new  meafures  in  verfe, 
as  well  as  rhythms  in  mufic,  which  he  had  acquired  from, 
the  flute-playing  of  Olympus,  whom  lie  at  firft  had  imi- 
tated. 
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tated.  Porphyry,  in  his  Life  of  Pythagoras,  fays,  that 
this  philofopher  ufed  to  amufe  Himfelf  with  finging  the 
old  Pagans  of  Thaletas;  and  Athenaeus  likewife  tells  us, 
that  the  Spartans  long  continued  to  ling  his  airs  ;  and, 
according  to  the  fcholiaft  on  Pindar,  this  poet-mulician 
Was  the  firft  who  compofed  the  hyporchemes,  for  the  armed 
or  military  dance.  The  Greeks  called  vmf^-nucc,  a  kind 
of  poetry  compofed,  not  only  to  be  j'nng  to  the  found  of 
flutes  and  cithara,  but  to  be  danced  at  the  fame  time. 
The  Italian  term  bullata,  the  French  ballade,  and  the 
Englilh  word  ballad,  now  ballet  in  French  and  Englifh, 
had  formerly  the  fame  import ;  implying,  feverally,  a  fong, 
the  melody  of  which  was  to  regulate  the  time  of  ;r  dance. 
And  the  different  meafures  of  poetry  being  called  feel, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  fuggefts  an  idea 
that  dancing,  if  not  anterior  to  poetry  and  mulic,  had  a 
■very  early  and  intimate  connection  with  them  both.  The 
poet  Simonides  defined  Poetry  an  eloquent  dance;  and 
Dancing,  a  filent  poetry. 

There  was  another  poet  and  muiician  of  the  name  of 
Thaletas,  who  was  likewife  a  Cretan,  that  flourifhed  much 
Jater  than  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Lycurgus.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  named  him  among  the  early  viftors  at 
the  Pythic  games:  and  Dr.  Blair  places  him  673  years 
B.  C.  This  is  the  Thaletas  whom  Plutarch  makes  cotem- 
porary with  Solon  ;  and  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  he  de- 
livered the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  peftilence  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  lyre. 

Archilochus  has  been  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of 
dramatic  melody,  or  the  melody  ufed  in  declamation ; 
which,  in  modern  language,  might  be  termed  "  Recitative 
to  ftrift  meafure,"  fuch  as  the  voice-part  obferves  in  many 
modern  pieces  of  accompanied  recitative.  For  his  family, 
the  time  when  he  flourifhed,  and  the  manner  of  his  death, 
ee  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Dr.  Burney  fays,  "  There  is  a  great 
refemblance  between  the  incidents  of  his  life  and  thofe  of 
the  poet  Rouffeau  :  both  were  equally  unfortunate  in 
love,  friendfhip,  and  death  ;  both  were  at  war  with  the 
world,  and  the  world  with  them;  nor  was  either  admired 
till  he  ceafed  to  be  feared.  A  peevifh,  fatirical,  and  iraf- 
cible  difpofition  foured  the  public,  and  embittered  their 
own  exiftence.  A  general  fatirift,  like  Codes  on  the  bridge, 
ftands  alone,  againft  a  whole  army  of  foes."  Archilochus 
is  generally  ranked  among  the  firft  victors  at  the  Pythic 
games;  and  we  learn  from  Pindar,  that  his  mufe  was  not 
always  a  termagant:  for  though  no  mortal  efcaped  her 
rage,  yet  (he  was  at  times  lufKciently  tranquil  and 
pious  to  dictate  hymns  in  praife  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
One,  in  particular,  written  in  honour  of  Hercules,  ac- 
quired him  the  acclamations  of  all  Greece  ;  for  he  fung  it 
in  full  aflembly  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  had  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  receiving  from  the  judges  the  crown  of  victory, 
confecrated  to  real  merit.  This  hymn,  or  ode,  was  after- 
wards fung  in  honour  of  every  victor  at  Olympia  who  had 
no  poet  to  celebrate  his  particular  exploits. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  though  a  military  people,  of  auf- 
tere  manners,  appear  at  all  times,  notwithftanding  their 
inhofpitable  law  againft  the  admiflion  of  ftrangers,  to  have 
invited  eminent  mulicians  into  their  country,  and  to  have 
encouraged  mufic ;  not  only  in  order  to  regulate  their  fteps 
and  animate  the  courage  of  their  troops,  but  to  grace  their 
f'eftivals,  and  fill  their  hours  of  leifure  in  private  life. 
Tyrtaeus,  an  Athenian  general,  and  mufician,  is  cele- 
brated by  all  antiquity  for  the  compolition  of  military 
longs  and  airs,  as  well  as  the  performance  of  them.  He 
■was  called  to  the  aftiftance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
fecond  war  with  the  Melfenians,  about  685  B.C.  and  a 
memorable  victory  which  they  obtained  over  that  people 
is  attributed,  by  the  ancient  fcholiafts  upon  Horace,  to 
the  animating  found  of  a  new  military  jlnte,  or  clarion, 
invented  and  played  upon  by  Tyrtaeus.  Plutarch  tells 
vis  that  they  gave  him  the  freedom  of  their  city ;  and  that 
his  military  airs  were  conflantly  fung  and  played  in  the 
Spartan  army,  to  the  laft  hour  of  the  republic.  And 
Lycurgus  the  orator,  in  his  oration  againft  Leocrates, 


fays,  "  The  Spartans  made  a  Law,,  that,  whenever  they 
were  in  arms,  and  going  out  upon  any  military  expedi- 
tion, they  fhould  all  be  firft  fummoned  to  the  king's  tent, 
to  hear  the  fongs  of  Tyrtams ;"  thinking  it  the  beft  means 
offending  them  forth  with  a  difpofition  to  die  with  plea- 
fure  for  their  country.  He  was  likewife  the  author  of 
a  celebrated  fong  and  dance  performed  at  feftivals  by  _ 
three  choirs;  the  firft  of  which  was  compofed  of  old  men, 
the  fecond  of  fuch  as  were  arrived  at  maturity,  and  the 
third  of  buys.     The  firft  chorus  began  by  this  verfe  : 

In  youth  our  fouls  with  martial  ardor  glow'd- 

The  id.     We  prefent  glory  feek — point  out  the  road. 

The  3d.     Though  now  with  children  we  can  only  clafs, 
We  hope  our  future  deeds  will  your's  furpafs. 

The  trumpet  is  firft  mentioned  in  Greece  at  the  time  of 
the  Olympic  games.  We  have  the  authority  of  Paufaniaj 
(lib.  vi.)  for  the  horfe-race  being  accompanied  by  the 
trumpet ;  and  many  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  cha- 
riot-race was  likewife  accompanied  by  the  flute.  In  the 
96th  Olympiad,  396  B.C.  a  prize  was  inftituted  at  the 
Olympic  games  for  the  beft  performer  on  the  trumpet. 
The  firft  performer  upon  this  inftrument,  who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  was  Timaeus  of  Elis.  His 
countryman,  Crates,  obtained  one  there  the  fame  year^ 
on  the  cornet,  or  horn.  Archias  of  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  was 
viftor  on  the  trumpet  at  three  feveral  Olympiads,  after 
this  period.  Thefe  premiums  feem  not  to  have  been  tem- 
porary, but  to  have  been  continued  long  after  their  firft 
eftabliuiment ;  for  Athenaeus  informs  us,  that  the  famous 
trumpeter,  Herodorus  of  Megara,  was  viftor  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  ten  feveral  times;  Julius  Pollux  fays  fifteen. 
But  thefe  writers  muft  mean  that  he  obtained  fo  many 
prizes  at  the  different  games  of  Greece;  as  Athenaeus  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  viftor  in  the  whole  circle  of  facred 
games,  having  been  crowned  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
Nemean,  and  Ifthmian,  by  turns.  As  Herodorus  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  he  may  be  placed  about  the  120th  OlymD.  300  B.C. 
According  to  the  authors  already  cited,  he  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  gigantic  figure  and  enormous  appetite  as  for 
the  ftrerigth  of  his  lungs,  which  were  fo  powerful  in  blow- 
ing the  trumpet,  that  he  could  not  be  heard  with  fafety, 
unlefs  at  a  great  diftance.  But,  upon  thefe  occafions, 
the  danger  was  not  always  confined  to  the  hearers ;  the 
performers  themfelves,  fometimes,  feem  to  have  exulted, 
and  to  have  been  very  thankful,  that  they  found  them- 
felves alive  and  well  when  their  Jblos  were  ended.  An 
epigram  of  Archias,  the  Hyblaean  trumpeter,  mentioned 
above,  is  preferved  in  Julius  Pollux,  in  which  he  dedicates 
a  flame  to  Apollo,  in  gratitude  for  his  having  been  en- 
abled to  proclaim  the  Olympic  games  with  his  trumpet 
three  times,  without  burfting  his  cheeks  or  a  blood- veffel, 
though  he  founded  with  all  his  force,  and  without  a 
capijlrum.  This  will  sot  be  wondered  at,  after  what  has 
been  related  (p.  295.)  of  the  dangers  of  the  flute. 

The  Olympic  games,  according  to  St.  Chryfoftom,  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  with  fplendour  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  Pythic  games  were  ftill  more  ancient.  For  the 
occaiion  of  their  inltitution,  fee  Apollo,  vol.  i.  p.  804. 
They  were  celebrated  at  firft  once  in  eight  or  nine  years  j 
but  in  procefs  of  time  were  repeated  every  four  years. 
And  if,  as  Ovid  informs  us,  they  owe  their  inltitution  to 
Amphiftyon,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  foon  after  the  deluge 
which  bears  the  name  of  his  father,  they  were  the  moil 
ancient  of  all  the  four  great  games  of  Greece :  for  Pau- 
fanias  tells  us  that  the  Olympic  games  were  firft  celebrated 
by  Clymenus,  a  defcendant  of  Hercules,  fifty  years  after 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  However,  the  fame  writer, 
who,  in  his  travels  through  Greece,  was  particularly  foli- 
citous  to  inform  himfelf  of  every  circumftance  relative  to 
thefe  inftitutions,  tells  us,  that  Diomedes,  the  fon  of  Ty- 
deus,  having  efcaped  a  dangerous  tempeft  in  returning 
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from  Troy,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  founded 
the  Pythian  games  in  his  honour.  After  being  difcon- 
tinued  for  fome  time,  they  were  renewed  by  the  brave 
Eurylochus  of  Theffaly,  whofe  valour  and  exploits  ac- 
quired him  the  name  of  the  new  Achilles.  _  This  renewal 
of  the  Pythic  games  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  586  before  Chrift ;  after  which 
time  they  ferved  as  an  sera  to  the  inhabitants  of  Delphos, 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

"The  Pythic  games  (fays  Paufanias,  lib.  x.  c.  7.)  con- 
fifted,  in  ancient  times,  of  only  poetical  and  mufical  con- 
tefts;  and  the  prize  was  given  to  him  who  had  written 
and  fling  the  beft  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo.  At  their 
firft  celebration,  Chryfothemis  of  Crete,  the  fon  of  Car- 
manor,  who  purified  Apollo  after  he  had  killed  the 
Python,  was  victor.  After  him,  Philammon,  the  ton  of 
Chryfothemis,  won  the  prize  ;  and  the  next  who  was 
crowned,  was  Thamyris,  the  fon  of  Philammon.  Eleu- 
therus  is  recorded  to  have  gained  the  prize  there,  by  the 
power  and  fweetnefs  of  his  voice  ;  though  the  hymn 
which  he  fung  was  the  compofition  of  another.  It  is  faid, 
likewife,  that  Hefiod  was  refufed  admiffion  among  the 
candidates,  on  account  of  his  not  having  been  able  to 
accompany  himfelf  upon  the  lyre;  and  that  Homer, 
though  he  went  to  Delphos  to  confult  the  oracle,  yet,  on 
account  of  his  blindnefs  and  infirmities,  he  made  but 
little  ufe  of  his  talent  of  finging  and  playing  upon  the 
lyre  at  the  fame  time."  Hence  it  appears,  that,  though 
mufical  contefts  were,  perhaps,  not  ranked  among  the  re- 
gular and  eftablifhed  exercifes  of  the  Olympic  games, 
yet  all  antiquity  agrees,  that  no  others  were  admitted  into 
the  Pi/thic,  during  the  firft  ages  of  their  celebration. 

Paufanias,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  mufical  contefts 
that  were  added  to  the  ancient  Pythic  games,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  Criffasan  war,  tells  us,  that  the  Amphictyons  propofed 
prizes,  not  only  for  thofe  muficians  who  fung  beft  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara,  the  only  combat  at  the 
firft  inftitution  of  thefe  games,  but  others,  both  to  fuch 
as  ftiould  fing  beft  to  the  accompanimentof  the  flute,  and 
to  thofe  who,  with  the  greateft  precifion  and  tafte,  played 
on  that  inftrument  alone,  without  finging.  Here  began 
the  feparation  of  mufic  and  poetry.  All  the  trials  of  fkill, 
all  the  performances  at  banquets,  feftivals,  and  facrifices, 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  vocal  mufic',  accompanied 
by  inftruments  indeed,  but  where  poetry  had  an  impor- 
tant concern  ;  at  leaft,  no  inftrumental  mufic,  without 
vocal,  fince  the  conteft  between  Apollo  and  Marfyas,  is 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors,  before  this  time,  except 
that  of  the  trumpet  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page,  the 
lyre  and  flute  having,  in  public  exhibitions,  been  mere 
attendants  on  the  voice,  and  on  poetry. 

This  was  foon  after  the  time  when  Sacadas  is  recorded 
to  have  played  his  Pythic  air,  on  the  flute,  at  Delphos, 
which  reconciled  Apollo  (orhisprieft)  to  that  inftrument; 
who,  till  then,  was  faid  to  have  had  it  in  abhorrence  ever 
fince  the  conteft  with  Marfyas.  This  muiician  was  not 
crowned  the  firft  time  he  played  at  the  Pythic  games,  but 
in  two  fubfequent  Pythiads  he  obtained  the  prize  ;  which 
furnifhes  a  proof  that  inftrumental  mufic,  feparated  from 
vocal,  began  now  to  be  fuccefsfully  cultivated  among  the 
Greeks. 

After  thi6,  the  fame  games  and  combats  were  eftablifhed 
at  Delphos  as  at  Olympia.  The  Amphictyons  retrenched 
the  flute-accompaniment,  on  account  of  that  inftrument 
being  too  plaintive,  and  fit  only  for  lamentations  and 
elegies,  to  which  it  was  chiefly  appropriated.  A  proof  of 
this,  fays  Paufanias,  is  given  in  the  offering  which  Echem- 
brotus  made  to  Hercules  of  a  bronze  tripod,  with  this  in- 
fcription :  "  Echembrotus  the  Arcadian  dedicated  this 
tripod  to  Hercules,  after  obtaining  the  prize  at  the  games 
of  the  Amphictyons,  where  he  accompanied  the  elegies 
that  were  fung  in  the  affembly  of  the  Greeks,  with  the 
flute." 

At  the  8th  Pythiad,  559  years  B.C.  a  crown  was  given 
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to  players  nponfiringed  itijtntmtnts,  without  Jinging,  which 
was  won  by  Agelaus  of  Tegea. 

Strabo,  fpeaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  contefts  efta- 
blifhed by  the  Amphictyons,  at  the  firft  Pythic  games 
after  the  Criflasans  were  fubdued,  mentions  a  particular 
fpecies  of  compofition,  which  was  fung  to  the  hymn  in 
praife  of  Apollo,  and  accompanied  by  inftruments.  It 
was  called  the  Pythian  name:  and  was  a  kind  of  long 
cantata,  confuting  of  five  parts,  or  movements,  all  allud- 
ing to  the  victory  obtained  by  the  god  over  the  ferpent 
Python.  The  firft  part  was  called  the  prelude,  or  prepa- 
ration for  the  fight ;  the  fecond,  the  unfit,  or  beginning  of 
the  combat ;  the  third,  the  heat  of  the  battle;  the  fourth, 
the  Jong  of  viclory,  or  the  infults  of  Apollo  over  the  fer- 
pent Python,  compofed  of  Iambics  and  Daftyls  ;  and  the 
fifth,  the  hi  fling  of  the  dying  monfter.  This  air,  Paufanias 
tells  us,  was  compofed,  and  firft  played  at  Delphos,  by 
Sacadas,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  an  excellent 
poet,  as  well  as  mufician,  and  author  of  lyric  poems,  of 
elegies,  and  of  a  compofition  confifting  of  three  flrophe* 
or  couplets,  performed  fucceflively  in  the  three  modes 
chiefly  ufed  in  his  time,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Ly- 
dian  ;  and  this  air  was  called  trimeles,  on  account  of  its 
changes  of  modulation.  Both  Plutarch  and  Paufanias 
mention  his  having  been  celebrated  by  Pindar;  but,  as 
we  are  not  in  poffeffion  of  all  that  poet's  works,  this 
honourable  teftimony  cannot  be  found  at  prefent.  The 
reputation  of  Sacadas  mult  doubtlefs  have  been  very 
great :  for  Plutarch  fays,  that  his  name  was  inferted  in  the 
Pythic  lift  of  good  poets;  and  Paufanias,  that  he  found 
his  ftatue,  with  a  flute  in  his  hand,  on  mount  Helicon, 
and  his  tomb  at  Argos.  We  are  the  more  particular  in 
fpeaking  of  this  perfonage,  as  he  is  the  firft  upon  record 
who  detached  mufic  from  poetry,  and  who,  though  a  good 
poet  himfelf,  engaged  the  public  attention  in  favour  of 
mere  inftrumental  mufic ;  a  fcMfm  (fays  Dr.  Burney)  that 
has  been  as  feverely  cenfured  as  any  one  in  the  church. 
The  cenfurers,  however,  have  forgotten  that  fuch  fchifms 
in  the  arts  are  as  much  to  be  defired  as  thofe  of  religion 
are  to  be  avoided  ;  fince  it  is  by  fuch  feparations  only, 
that  the  different  arts,  and  different  branches  of  the  fame 
art,  becoming  the  objefts  of  feparate  and  exclufive  cul- 
tivation, are  brought  to  their  laft  refinement  and  per- 
fection. 

After  Sacadas  had  pointed  out  the  road  to  fame  by 
means  of  inftrumental  mufic,  it  was  lb  fuccefsfully  pur- 
fued  by  Pythocritus,  of  Sicyon,  whofe  ftatue  was  erected 
at  Olympia,  that  he  gained  the  prize  of  Delphos,  as  a  folo- 
player  on  the  flute,  fix  different  times. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  that  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  Pythic  games,  after  their  regular  celebration  was 
eftablifhed,  feveral  eminent  muficians  and  poets  flourifhed 
in  Greece  ;  and  gives  a  catalogue  of  more  than  twenty, 
concerning  feveral  of  whom  particular  mention  has  been 
made  already,  in  the  courfe  of  this  article. 

Alcman,  the  firft  of  thefe  ancient  bards,  was  a  native  of 
Sardis,  and  flourifhed  about  670  years  B.C.  Heraclides  of 
Pontus  allures  us,  that  he  was  a  flave  in  his  youth  at 
Sparta;  but  that,  by  his  good  qualities  and  genius,  he  ac- 
quired his  freedom,  and  a  confiderabie  reputation  in 
lyric  poetry.  He  was  confequently  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  cithara ;  and,  if  he  was  not  a  flute-player,  he  at 
leaft  fung  verfes  to  that  inftrument.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  makes  him  author  of  mufic  for  choral  dances  ;  and, 
according  to  Archytas  Harmoniacus,  quoted  by  Athe- 
nseus,  Alcman  was  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  eminent  com- 
pofers  of  longs  upon  love  and  gallantry.  If  we  may  credit 
Suidas,  he  was  the  firft  who  excluded  hexameters  from 
verfes  that  were  to  be  fung  to  the  lyre,  which  afterwards 
obtained  the  title  of  lyric  poems. 

Alcsus  was  born  at  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lefbos. 

He  fiourilhed,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eufebius, 

in  the  44th  Olympiad,  that  is  to  fay,  about  604  years  B.C. 

and  was  confequently  the  countryman  and  cotemporary 
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of  Sappho,  with  whom,  it  is  pretended,  he  was  violently 
enamoured.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greateft  lyric  poets  in  antiquity;  and,  as  he  lived  before 
the  reparation  of  the  twin-filters,  poetry  and  mufic,  this 
character  mult  imply  that  he  was  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  both.  His  numerous  poems,  on  different  fubjefts,  were 
written  in  the  .<55olian  dialect,  and  chiefly  in  a  meafure  of 
his  own  invention,  which  has  ever  fince  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Alcaic.  Of  thefe  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.  He  compofed  hymns,  odes,  and  epigrams,  upon 
very  different  fubjects;  fometimes  railing  at  tyrants,  and 
finging  their  downfall;  fpmetimes  his  own  military  ex- 
ploits; his  misfortunes;  his  fufferings  at  fea ;  his  exile; 
and  all,  according  to  Quintilian,  in  a  manner  fo  chafte, 
concife,  magnificent,  and  fententious,  and  fo  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  Homer,  that  he  well  merited  the 
golden  pleilrum  beftowed  upon  him  by  Horace.  Some- 
times he  defcended  to  lefs  ferious  fubjects,  finging  cheer- 
fully the  praifes  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  Cupid,  and  the 
IVlufes. 

The  adventures  of  Sappho,  and  the  remains  of  her  poe- 
tical works,  will  be  the  fubject  of  a  future  article.  A 
mufical  invention  has,  however,  been  attributed  to  her, 
of  which  it  feems  neceflary  to  take  fome  notice  in  this 
place.  This  celebrated  poetefs  is  faid  by  Plutarch,  from 
Ariftoxenus,  to  have  invented  the  Blixo- Lydian  mode. 
Dr.  Burney  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Lydian  mode  was  the 
higheft  of  the  five  original  modes,  having  its  lowed  found 
upon  F*,  the  fourth  line  in  the  bafs.  The  Mixo-Lydian 
was  higher  by  half  a  tone  ;  the  Hyper-mixo- Lydian  a  minor 
third  higher,  and  the  Hyper-Lydian  a  fourth  higher. 
Plato,  delirous  of  Amplifying  mulic,  and  of  keeping  the 
Icale  within  moderate  bounds,  complains,  in  the  third 
book  of  his  Republic,  of  the  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  acute 
modes.  Now,  if  the  only  difference  in  the  modes  was  the 
place  they  occupied  in  the  great  fyftem,  with  refpect  to 
gravity  or  acutenefs,  the  invention,  as  it  was  called,  of  this 
mode,  may  have  been  fuggefted  to  Sappho,  by  her  having 
a  voice  of  a  higher  pitch  than  her  predeceflbrs ;  (lie  was, 
perhaps,  the  Agujari  of  her  time,  and  could  tranfeend  the 
limits  of  all  former  fcales  with  equal  facility.  But,  though 
nature  may  have  enabled  this  exquifite  poetefs  to  ling  her 
verfes  in  a  higher  key  than  any  one  had  done  before,  yet, 
as  it  is  allowed  but  to  few  to  furpafs  the  common  boun- 
daries of  human  faculties  and  talents,  it  is  probable  that 
her  fucceflbrs,  by  attempting,  with  inferior  organs,  to 
afcend  thofe  heights,  had  given  offence  to  Plato,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  this  mode  in  his  republic, 
as  indecorous,  and  too  effeminate  even  for  women.  If, 
however,  it  be  true,  that  the  characteriftic  of  the  modes 
depended  partly,  if  not  principally,  upon  the  rhythm  or 
cadence,  it  feems  not  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  be- 
fides the  difference  of  pitch,  the  novelty  of  Sappho's  mode 
might,  in  a  great  meafure,  confift  In  her  firft  applying  to 
■melody  the  meafure  called,  Sapphic,  from  her  invention  of 
it.  This  mode,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  was  adopted  by 
the  tragic  poets,  as  proper  for  pathos,  and  lamentation  ; 
a  character  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  account,  without 
Aippofing  other  differences  befides  thofe  of  mere  rhythm, 
or  pitch;  though  both  Plato  and  Plutarch  evidently  af- 
cribe  this  character,  in  part,  at  leaft,  to  the  circumftan.ee 
of  acutenefs. 

Simonides  was  born  in  the  55th  Olympiad,  53S  years 
B.C.  and  died  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  a  native 
of  C.eos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Attica;  and  the  preceptor  of  Pindar.  Both  Plato  and 
Cicero  not  only  give  him  the  character  of  a  good  poet 
and  mufician,  but  fpeak  of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  vir- 
tue and  wifdom.  Such  longevity  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  a  great  number  of  the  firft  characters  in 
antiquity,  with  whom  he  was  in  fome  meafure  connected. 
It  appears  in  Fabricius,  from  ancient  authority,  that  he 
was  cotemporary  and  in  friendfhip  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene  ;  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens  ;  Paufanias,  king  of 
Sparta;  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe;  with  Themiftocles ; 


and  with  Aleuades,  king  of  Theffaly.  He  obtained  th« 
prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games  when  he  was  four- 
Score  years  of  age.  According  to  Suidas,  he  added  four 
letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet  ;  and  Pliny  affigns  to  him 
the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre;  but  thefe  claims  are  dif- 
puted  by  the  learned.  Among  the  numerous  poetical 
productions,  of  which,'  according  to  Fabricius,  antiquity 
has  made  him  the  author,  are  many  fongs  of  victory  and 
triumph,  for  athletic  conquerors  at  the  public  games: 
He  is  likewife  faid  to  have  gained  there,  himfelf,  the 
prize  in  elegiac  poetry,  when  iEfchylus  was  his  competi- 
tor. His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  of  "  Mclicertes,  fweet  as  honey  j" 
and  the  tearful  eye  of  his  mufe  was  proverbial. 

Bacchylides  was  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  and  the  co- 
temporary  and  rivaLof  Pindar.  Both  fung  the  victories 
of  Hiero  at  the  public  games.  Befides  odes  to  athletic 
victors,  he  was  author  of  Love  Verfes  ;  Prolbdies;  Dithy- 
rambics;  Hymns  ;  Pagans ;  Hyporchemes;  and  Parthenia, 
or  fongs  to  be  fung  by  a  chorus  of  virgins  at  feftivals. 
The  chronology  of  Eufebius  places  the  birth  of  Bacchy- 
lides in  the  %z&  Olympiad,  about  450  B.C. 

Pindar  was  born  at  Thebes  in  Baiotia,  about  510  years 
B.C.  He  received  his  firft  mufical  inftructions  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  flute-player  by  profeffion  ;  after,  which, 
according  to  Suidas,  he  was  placed  under  Myrtis,  a  lady 
of  diftinguifhed  abilities  in  lyric  poetry.  It  was  during 
this  period,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poetefs 
Corinna,  who  was  likewife  a  ftudent  under  Myrtis.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  Pindar  profited  from  the  leffons  which 
Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  ftudies,  gave  him  at  this 
fchool.  Pindar,  however,  foon  quitted  the  leading-drinks 
of  thefe  ladies,  his  poetical  nurfes,  and  became  the  dil- 
ciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived  at  extreme  old  age;  after 
which  he  foon  furpaffed  all  his  mafters,  and  acquired 
great  reputation  throughout  Greece;  but,  like  a  true 
prophet,  was  lefs  honoured  iivhis  own  country  than  elfe- 
where;  for  at  Thebes  he  was  frequently  pronounced  to 
be  vanquifhed,  in  the  mufical  and  poetical  contefts,  by 
candidates  of  inferior  merit.  The  cultom  of  having  thefe 
public  trials  of  (kill,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Greece,  was 
now  fb  prevalent,  that  but  little  fame  was  to  be  acquired 
by  a  mufician  or  poet,  any  other  way  than  by  entering  the 
lifts;  and  we  find  that  both  Myrtis  and  Corinna  publicly 
difputed  the  prize  with  him  at  Thebes.  A  public  con- 
tention with  Myrtis,  his  alma  mater,  and  with  his  1'ifter- 
JludeiU  Corinna,  'feems  unnatural ;  but  there  are  few  ties 
which  can  keep  ambition  within  due  bounds.  He  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  Myrtis ;  but  was  vanquifhed  five  dif- 
ferent times  by  Corinna.  The  judges,  upon  occafions 
like  thefe,  have  been  frequently  accufed  of  partiality  or 
ignorance,  not  only  by  the  vanquifhed,  but  by  pofterity: 
and,  if  the  merit  of  Pindar  was  pronounced  inferior  to 
that  of  Corinna  five  feveral  times,  it  was,"fays  Paufanias, 
becaufe  the  judges  were  more  fenfible  to  the  charms  of 
beauty  than  to  thofe  of  nmfic  and  poetry.  Was  it  not 
ftrange,  faid  the  Scythian  Anacharfis,  that  the  Grecian 
artifts  were  never  judged  by  artifts,  their  peers  ? 

Thebes  feems  to  have  been  the  purgatory  of  our  young 
bard;  when  he  quitted  that  city,  as  his  judgment  was 
matured,  he  avoided  moft  of  the  errors  for  which  he  had 
been  chaftifed,  and  fuddenly  became  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  all  Greece.  Every  hero,  prince,  and  potentate, 
delirous  of  lading  fame,  courted  the  mufe  of  Pindar.  He 
feems  frequently  to  have  been  prefent  at  the  four  great 
feftivals  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemsean,  and  Ifthmian, 
games,  as  may  be  inferred  from  feveral  circumftances  and 
expreffions  in  the  odes  which  he  compofed  for  the  victors 
in  them  all.  Thofe  at  Olympia,  who  were  ambitious  of 
having  their  achievements  celebrated  by  Pindar,  applied 
to  him  for  an  ode,  which  was  firft  fung  in  the  Pryianeum, 
or  town-hall  of  Olympia,  where  there  was  a  banquetting- 
room  fet  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  the  conquerors. 
Here  the  ode  was  rehearfed  by  a  chorus,  accompanied  by 
inftruments.     It  was  afterwards  performed  in  the  fame 
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mannerat  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  vi£for  into  his  own 
country,  in  prcceffions,  or  at  the  facrifices  that  were  made 
with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  on  the  occafion. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  the  character  of  poet  was  truly  con- 
fecrated,  in  the  perfon  of  Pindar,  by  the  god  of  verfe  him- 
felf,  who  was  pleafed,  by  an  exprefs  oracle,  to  order  the 
inhabitants  of  Delphos  to  fet  apart,  for  Pindar,  one  half 
of  the  firft-fruit  offerings  brought  by  the  religious  to  his 
fhrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  confpicuous  place  in  his  tem- 
p'e;  where,  in  an  iron  chair,  he  ufed  to  fit  and  ling  his 
hymns  in  honour  of  that  god.  This  chair  was  remaining 
in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  feveral  centuries  after ;  and  mown 
to  him  as  a  relic,  not  unworthy  of  the  fanctity  and  mag- 
nificence of  that  place.  Such  3. finger  as  Pindar  would  be 
heard  with  the  fame  rapture  in  a  Pagan  temple,  as  a  Fari- 
nelli  in  an  Italian  church;  and,  as  both  would  draw  to- 
gether crowded  congregations,  both  would  be  equally 
careiTed  and  encouraged  by  the  priefts. 

But,  though  Pindar's  mufe  was  penfioned  at  Delphos, 
and  well  paid  by  princes  and  potentates  elfewhere,  {he 
feems,  however,  fometimes  to  have  fung  the  (pontaneous 
ftrains  of  pure  friendship.  Of  this  kind  were,  probably, 
the  verfes  beftowed  upon  the  mufician  Midas,  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  Sicily,  who  had  twice. obtained  the  palm  of 
viitory,  by  his  performance  on  the  flute,  at  the  Pythic 
games.  It  is  in  the  12th  Pythic  Ode,  that  Pindar  cele- 
brates the  victory  of  Midas  over  all  Greece,  "  upon  that 
inftrument  which  Minerva  herfelf  had  invented."  This 
Midas  is  a  very  different  perfonage  from  his  long-eared 
majefty  of  Phrygia,  whofe  deciiion  in  favour  of  Pan,  had 
given  fuch  offence  to  Apollo  ;  as  is  manifefted,  indeed, 
from  his  having  been  cotemporary  with  Pindar.  The  moft 
extraordinary  part  of  this  mulician's  performance,  that 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fcholiaft  upon  Pindar,  was  his 
finifbing  the  foio,  without  a  reed,  or  mouth-piece,  which 
broke  accidentally  while  he  was  playing.  The  legendary 
account  given  by  the  poet  in  this  ode,  of  the  occafion  upon 
which  the  flute  was  invented  by  Minerva,  is  diverting  : 
"  It  was,  fays  he,  to  imitate  the  howling  of  the  Gorgons, 
and  the  hilling  of  their  fnakes,  which  the  goddefs  had 
heard  when  the  head  of  Medufa  (one  of  thefe  three  Anti- 
Graces)  was  cut  off  by  Perfeus." 

Plutarch,  who  on  many  occafions  feems  to  have  con- 
fulted  the  regifters  of  the  facred  games,  tells  us,  in  his 
Life  of  Lyfander  the  Spartan  general,  that  the  mufician 
Ariftonoiis,  who  had  fix  times  obtained  the  prize  for  fing- 
ing  to  the  cithara  in  the  Pythic  games,  flattered  Lyfander 
fo  far  as  to  tell  him,  that,  if  ever  he  gained  another  victory, 
he  would  be  publicly  proclaimed  his  difciple  and  fervant. 
This  was  after  the  Spartan  had  taken  the  city  of  Athens, 
beaten  down  the  walls,  and  burned  all  the  fhips  in  the 
harbour,  to  the  found  of  flutes  ;  an  event  which  happened 
in  the  94th  Olympiad,  404  years  B.  C. 

Indilputable  teftimonies  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  au- 
thors, of  the  continuation  of  muiical  contefts  at  thefe 
games,  tiil  their  final  abolition  after  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  Chriftian  religion..  We  fnall  only  mention  the  vic- 
tor}- which  Paufanias  informs  us,  was  gained  there  by 
Pylades,  upon  the  cithara,  about  the  94th  Pythiad,  211 
year;  before  Chrilt ;  the  Pythic  laurel,  which  both  Sue- 
tonius and  Dio  Caffius  inform  us,  Nero,  as  a  citharadift , 
who  had  been  victor  at  thofe  games,  brought  out  of 
Greece,  66  years  after  the  fame  eera ;  and  the  two  Pythic 
victories,  recorded  in  the  Oxford  Marbles,  among  innu- 
merable others,  which  C.  Ant.  Septimius  Publius,  the 
citharcedift,  obtained  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Septimius  Severus,  about  the  end  of  the  fecond  century. 

We  pais  over  the  Nemjean  and  Ifthmian  games,  and 
come  to  the  Panathena;an.  There  were  two  folemn  fefti- 
vals  under  this  denomination  at  Athens,  the  greater  and 
the  left  ;  both  of  which  were  celebrated  there  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  the  patronefs  of  that  city.  They  muft  have 
been  of  very  high  antiquity,  as  their  firft  inftitution  was 
afcribed  to  Orpheus,  and  to  king  Erichthonius  ;  and  their 
renewal  and  augmentation  to  Thefeus.  The  greater 
Panallmtaa  were  exhibited  every  five  years,  the  lets  every 


three,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  annually.  Though 
the  celebration  of  neither,  at  firft,  employed  more  than 
one  day,  yet  in  after-times  they  were  protracted  for  the 
fpace  of  many  days,  and  folemnized  with  greater  prepara- 
tions and  magnificence  than  at  their  firft  inftitution. 

The  firft  who  obtained  the  prize  here,  on  the  cithara, 
according  to  the  Oxford  Marbles,  was  Phrynis,  of  Mity- 
lene,  about  457  years  B.C.  But  this  mufician  was  not 
equally  fuccefsful  when  he  contended  with  Timotheus, 
who  boafts,  himfelf,  of  a  victory  he  had  obtained  over 
him,  in  fome  verfes  preferved  by  Plutarch. 

There  were  premiums  likewife  given  to  players  on  the 
flute,  an  inftrument  long  in  the  highefteftimation  through- 
out all  Greece,  but  in  particular  requeft  at  Athens ;  per- 
haps from  the  legendary  account  of  its  invention  by 
Minerva,  the  protecrrefs  of  that  city.  Ariftotle  tells  us, 
that  the  flute,  after  its  firft  invention,  was  ufed  by  mean 
people,  and  thought  an  ignoble  inftrument,  unworthy  of 
a  free  man,  till  after  the  invafion  and  defeat  of  the  Per- 
fians ;  when  eafe,  affluence,  and  luxury,  foon  rendered 
its  ufe  fo  common,  that  it  was  a  difgrace  to  a  perfon  of 
birth  not  to  know  how  to  play  upon  it.  Callias  and 
Critias,  celebrated  Athenians,  Archytas  of  Tarentum, 
Philolatis,  and  Epaminondas,  were  able  performers  on  the 
flute.  Indeed  muiic  in  general  was  in  fuch  favour,  and 
the  ftudy  of  it  was  thought  fo  effential  a  part  of  education, 
at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Socrates,  that 
Plato  and  Plutarch  have  thought  it  necelfary  to  inform  us 
of  whom  thofe  two  great  perfonages  received  inftrucftions 
in  that  art.  Damon,  the  Athenian,  was  the  mulic-mafter 
of  both.  The  philofopher  calls  -him  his  friend,  in  a  Dia- 
logue of  Plato,  where  Nicias,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  in- 
forms the  company,  that  Socrates  had  recommended,  as  a 
muiic-mafter  to  his  fon,  Damon,  the  difciple  of  Agatho- 
cles,  who  not  only  excelled  in  his  own  profeifion,  but  pof-- 
fefled  every  quality  that  could  be  wifhed  in  a  man  to  whotn- 
the  care  of  youth  was  to  be  confided. 

Strabo  fays,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Greeks  • 
had  the  chief  part  of  their  mulic,  and  mufical  inftruments, 
from  Afia  and  Thrace.  And,  according  to  Athenseus,- 
lib.  xiii.  mulic  was  thought  a  necelfary  female  accomplilh- 
ment  in  the  time  of  Darius  ;  for  this  author  tells  us,  that 
Parmenio  wrote  Alexander  word,  he  had  taken  at  Da- 
mafcus  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  Perlian 
monarch's  concubines,  who  were  all  fkilledin  mulic,  and 
performers  on  the  flute  and  other  inftruments. 

It  was  thought  dilgraceful  for  a  gentleman  not  to  be 
able  to  play  upon  the  flute.  Cornelius  Nepos  ranks  it  among 
the  accomplishments  of  Epaminondas,  that  he  could  dance 
well,  and  play  on  the  flute.  But  he  was  a  Thebau.  It 
feems  that  Theban  flute-players,  and  Lefbian  lyrifts,  were 
always  the  moft  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  The 
Thebans  in  general  piqued  themfelves  much  upon  being 
great  performers  on  the  flute.  This  is  manifeft  from  a 
paffage  in  Dion  Chryfoftom  :  "  The  pre-eminence,  fays 
he,  which  all  Greece  unanimoufly  allows  to  the  Thebans, 
in  this  particular,  has  been  conftantly  regarded  by  them  as 
a  point  of  great  importance,  of  which  I  lhall  give  an  ia- 
ftance.  After  the  total  ruin  of  their  city,  which  has  never  " 
yet  been  rebuilt,  no  part  of  it  being  now  inhabited  but 
the  fmall  quarter  called  Cudmea,  they  gave  themfelves 
but  little  trouble  in  reftoring  any  of  the  public  monu- 
ments that  had  been  thrown  down  or  deftroyed,  one  ftatue  ■ 
only  of  Mercury  excepted,  which  they  took  great  pains 
to  dig  out  from  among  the  rubbifh,  and  to  erect  again,  . 
on  account  of  the  following  infcription  :  *EMa;  p,e»  Qr,£a; 
nv.x.v  TT^Kjii'av  afXois ;  "  Greece  has  declared  that  Thebes 
wins  the  prize  upon  the  flute."  So  that  this  ftatue  is  ftill 
ftanding  in  the  old  public  fquare,  among  the  ruins." 

Pronomus,  the  inventor  of  a  flute,  upon  which  he  could 
play  in  three  different  modes,  was  a  Theban.  Before  his 
time,  there  was  a  particular  flute  for  every  mode  or  key  ; 
and  fo  out  of  tune  are  the 'generality  or  modern  flutes,  . 
(fays  Dr.  Burney,)  that  it  were  alraoft  to  be  wiilied  the 
cuftom  had  ftil!  continued. 

Antigenides,  one  of  the  moll  renowned  mudcians  cf 
5  antiquity, ,' 
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antiquity,  of  whofe  life  and  talents  fuch  honourable 
mention  is  made  in  ancient  authors,  was  a  native  of 
Thebes  in  Bceotia.  He  was  invited  to  Athens  by  Pericles, 
and  made  mufic-mafter  to  his  nephew  Alcibiades.  But 
Aulus  Gellius  relates,  from  a  Hiftory  of  Mufic  by  Pam- 
phila,  that  his  fcholar  Alcibiades,  letting  up  for  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  taking  the  utmolt  care  of  his  perfon,  was 
loon  difgufted  with  his  inftrument,  as  Minerva  herfelf  had 
been  before;  for,  happening  to  fee  himfelf  in  a  mirror 
while  he  was  playing,  he  was  fo  (hocked  at  the  diftortion 
of  his  fweet  countenance,  that  he  broke  his  flute  in  a 
tranfport  of  paffion,  and  threw  it  away,  which  brought 
this  inftrument  into  great  difgrace  amongthe  young  peo- 
ple of  rank  at  Athens.  However,  this  difguft  did  not 
extend  to  the  found  of  the  flute  itfelf;  fince  we  find  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  performers  upon  it  continued 
long  after  to  be  much  followed  and  admired.  See  Anti- 
genides,  vol.  i. 

Dorion  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  flute-player  who 
had  made  feveral  changes  in  the  mufic  of  his  time,  and 
who  was  head  of  a  feet  of  performers,  opponents  to  an- 
other feet  of  practical  muficians,  of  which  Antigenides 
was  the  chief;  a  proof  that  thefe  two  mafters  were  co- 
temporaries  and  rivals.  It  appears,  from  a  paflage  in 
Xenophon,  (Meraor.  iv.)  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  Athenians  to  be  divided  into,  what  we  Ihould  call, 
fiddling  fatlions.  Socrates,  difcourfing  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  concord  in  a  ftate,  fays,  "  By  concord,  I  mean 
that  the  city  fhould  agree,  not  in  choofing  the  fame  poet, 
or  praifing  the  fame  flute-player,  but  in  obeying  the  fame 
laws." 

How  great  a  demand  there  was  at  this  time  for  flutes,  at 
Athens,  may  be  conceived  from  a  circumftance  mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  liberates.  This  orator,  fays 
he,  was  the  fon  of  Theodoras,  a  flute-maker,  who  ac- 
quired wealth  fufficient  by  his  employment  not  only  to 
educate  his  children  in  a  liberal  manner,  but  alfo  to  bear 
one  of  the  heavieft  public  burdens  to  which  an  Athenian 
citizen  was  liable  ;  that  of  furnilhing  a  choir,  or  chorus, 
for  his  tribe,  or  ward,  at  feftivals  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Each  tribe  furnifhed  their  diftinct  chorus;  which 
confifted  of  a  band  of  vocal  and  inftrumental  performers, 
and  dancers,  who  were  to  be  hired,  maintained,  and 
drefled,  during  the  whole  time  of  thefeftival  :  an  expenfe 
confiderable  in  itfelf,  but  much  increafed  by  emulation 
among  the  richer  citizens,  and  the  difgrace  confequent 
to  an  inferior  exhibition. 

The  importance  of  the  flute  is  manifefted  by  innumer- 
able paflages  in  ancient  authors ;  among  which  there  is 
one  in  Pliny  that  is  diverting  and  curious.  In  fpeaking 
of  comets,  he  fays,  that  there  were  fome  in  the  Jhape  of 
flutes,  which  were  imagined  to  forebode  fome  ill  to  mu- 
fic and  muficians.  And  Montfaucon  proves  by  feveral 
inferiptions  from  ancient  marbles,  that  the  facrificial  ti- 
bicen,  at  Athens  was  always  chofen,  and  his  name  re- 
corded, with  the  officers  of  ftate.  This  mufician  was 
called  Auletes,  and,  fometimes  Spondaula.  His  office 
was  to  play  on  the  flute,  clofe  to  the  ear  of  the  prieft  dur- 
ing facrifice,  fome  pious  air,  fuitable  to  the  fervice,  in 
order  to  keep  oft"  diftraction  and  inattention  during  the 
exercife  of  his  function.  Indeed  there  is  no  reprefenta- 
tion  of  a  facrifice,  procefilon,  banquet,  or  feftive  aflem- 
bly,  either  in  ancient  painting  or  fculpture,  without  a 
mufician.  And  the  attendance  of  flute-players  at  facri- 
fices  was  fo  common  in  Greece,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a  pro- 
verb, which  was  ufually  applied  to  fuch  as  lived  at  the 
tables  of  others :  "You  live  the  life  of  a  flute-player." 
Becaufe,  as  Suidas  fays,  thefe  performers  being  conltantly 
employed  at  facrifices,  where  the  victims  furnifhed  them 
■with  a  dinner,  were  at  little  or  no  expenfe  in  houfe- 
keeping. 

The  lift  of  illuftrious  flute-players  in  antiquity  is  too 
numerous  to  allow  a  feparate  article  to  each.  However, 
a  few,  befides  thole  already  mentioned,  it  ill  hold  their 
heads  above  the  crowd,  and  feem,  to  demand  attention. 


And  among  thefe,  as  a  particular  refpedt  feems  due  to 
inventors,  who,  by  genius  or  ftudy,  have  extended  the 
limits  of  theoretical  or  practical  mufic,  Clones  muft.  not 
be  palled  by  unnoticed.  Plutarch,  the  only  author  by 
whom  he  is  mentioned,  tells  us,  that  Clonas  lived  foon 
after  the  time  of  Terpander,  and  was  the  rirft  who  com- 
pofed  nemes  for  the  flute,  of  which  he  fpecifies  three  that 
were  much  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  names  of 
Apothetos,  Schcenion,  and  Trimeres.  This  laft  air,  which 
was  lung  by  a  chorus  nniil  have  been  much  celebrated  ; 
as  Plutarch  fays,  that,  though  the  Sicyon  Regifter  gave  it 
to  Clonas,  yet  others,  among  whom  was  Plutarch  him- 
felf, had  aicribed  it  to  Sacadas.  The  antique  cuftom  of 
giving  names  to  tunes,  has  long  been  adopted  in  France; 
all  the  harpfichord-lefibns  of  Rameau,  and  feveral  other 
compofers  in  that  country,  having  particular  denomina- 
tions affixed  to  them;  fuch  as  La  Timide,  la  Pantomime, 
rintlifcrette,  la  Complaifante,  &c.  And  the  fame  abfurd 
cuftom  now  prevails  in  England  ;  thus  we  have  le  Retour 
de  Windfor,  le  Retour  dp.  Hampjlead,  &c. 

Polymneftus,  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  was  3  compofer 
for  the  flute,  as  well  as  an  improver  of  the  lyre  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon  accomplishment  for 
thefe  ancient  muficians  to  perform  equally  well  upon  both, 
thefe  instruments.  Polymneftus  is  laid  to  have  invented 
the  Hypo-Lydian  Mode.  This  mode,  being  half  a  tone 
below  the  Dorian,  which  was  the  loweft  of  the  five  ori- 
ginal modes,  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  extenfion  of  the  fcales 
downwards,  as  the  Mixo-Lydian  was  upwards.  Plutarch, 
who  afligns  to  him  this  invention,  accufes  him  of  having 
taken  greater  liberties  with  the  fcale  than  any  one  had 
done  before,  though  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  difcoverin  what  .. 
thofe  liberties  confifted. 

After  fpeaking  of  fo  many  flute-players  of  the  male 
fex,  it  is  but  juitice  to  fay  that  they  did  not  monopolize 
the  whole  glory  arifing  from  the  cultivation  of  that  in- 
ftrument ;  as  the  performing  upon  it  was  ranked,  in  high 
antiquity,  among  female  accomplilhments.  Its  invention 
was  afcribed  by  the  poets  to  a  goddefs;  it  was  the  fymbol 
of  one  of  the  mufes  ;  and  it  was  never  omitted  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  firens. 

The  moft  celebrated  female  flute-player  in  antiquity- 
was  Lamia;  fee  vol.  xii.  p.  107.  and  p.  295  of  this  article. 
— Athena:us  has  recorded  the  names  of  a  great  number  of 
celebrated  tibicirue,  whofe  talents  and  beauty  had  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages 
of  antiquity  ;  and  yet  the  life  of  the  flute  among  females 
feems  to  have  been  much  more  general  in  Perlia  than  in 
Greece,  by  the  account  which  Parmenio  gives  to  Alex- 
ander of  the  female  muficians  in  the  fervice  of  Darius. 
See  the  preceding  page. 

Horace  fpeaks  of  bands  of  female  flute-players,  which 
he  calls  Ambubairum  Collegia,  and  of  whom  there  were 
ftill  colleges  in  his  time.  But  the  followers  of  this  pro- 
feffion  became  fo  numerous  and  licentious,  that  we  find 
their  occupation  prohibited  in  the  Theodoiian  Code  j 
however,  with  little  fuccefs  :  for  Procopius  tells  us  that 
in  the  time  of  Juftinian,  the  filter  of  the  emprefs  Theodora, 
who  was  a  tibicina,  appeared  on  the  ftage  without  any- 
other  drefs  than  a  flight  fcarf  thrown  looieiy  over  her. 
And  thefe  performers  had  at  length  become  fo  common 
in  all  private  entertainments,  as  well  as  at  public  feafts, 
obtruding  their  company,  and  placing  themfelves  at  the 
table,  frequently  unafked,  that,  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign,  their  profeflion  was  regarded  as  infamous,  and  ut- 
terly abolilhed. 

We  have  entered  much  more  into  biographical  detail  in 
the  prefent  fection  than  our  intention  was  when  we  began 
it.  Our  apology  is  this — It  had  been  objected  to  us  by 
fome  of  our  mufic.d  readers,  that  we  had  omitted,  in  the 
alphabetical  order,  the  names  ofmany  enunent  muficians; 
and,  as  we  admit  the  charge  to  be  jult,  we  have  nu.\  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  thofe  omiffions.  Among  other  emi- 
nent names  which  fliould  have  appeared  in  former  parts 
of  the  alphabet,  is  that  of  Epigonius,  a  mathematician 
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of  Sicyon,  and  native  of  Ambracia,  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  the  invention  of  an  inflrument  of  forty 
firings,  which  was  called  after  his  name,  epigonium. 
When  he  lived  is  uncertain;  but,  as  it  was  in  times  of 
fimplicity,  we  may  fuppofe  that  thefe  firings  did  not  form 
a  fcale  of  forty  different  founds,  but  -that  they  were  ei- 
ther tuned  in  unifons  and  odtaves  to  each  other,  or  ac- 
commodated to  different  modes  and  genera.  The  twelve 
iemitones  of  our  three-flopt  octave-harpiichords  include 
thirty-fix  different  firings.  The  magadis  of  twenty  firings, 
mentioned  by  Anacreon,  had  probably  a  feries  of  only 
ten  different  founds,  the  name  of  the  inflrument  imply-" 
jng.a  feries  of  ociaves  ;  for  magadizing  was  a  term  ufed, 
when  a  boy,  or  a  woman,  and  a  man,  fung  the  fame  part. 
Thefimicnm  of  thirty-five  firings  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
muft  have  been  of  this  kind,  like  the  arch-lute,  double- 
harp,  or  double-harpfichord. 

Crexus,  perhaps,  fhould  have  an  honourable  place  here, 
being  recorded  by  Piutarch  as  the  author  of  aconfiderable 
invention  ;  that  of  '■'  an  infcrumental  accompaniment  un- 
der the  fong,"  (j-ft-tn;  iwo  t-/iv  afr/w ;)  whereas,  before, 
fays  Plutarch,  the  accompaniment  was  "  note  for  note," 
(Trfos'^cpJa.)  As  Plutarch  plainly  oppofes  this  accompa- 
niment to  that  which  was  in  ufe  before  the  time  of  Crexus, 
it  can  only  be  underflood  as  a  kind  of  bourdon,  or  drone- 
bafs,  under  the  voice  part:  a  fenfe  which  appears  to  be 
fupported  by  the  ufe  of  the  fame  phrafe,  in  a  problem  of 
Arillotle,  (the  40th,)  where  he  fpeaks  of  this  accompani- 
ment and  the  voice  ending  together.  It  could  not  there- 
fore have  been  a  mere  ritornello,  or  echo  to  the  voice  part, 
as  M.  Burette  interprets  it,  taking  i/iro  to  mean  after,  not 
under,  the  voice. 

Phrynis  has  already  been  mentioned,  p.  359.  as  the  firft 
who  gained  the  prize  on  the  cithara  at  the  Panathensan 
games.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  originally  king 
Hiero's  cook;  but  this  prince,  chancing  to  hear  him  play 
upon  the  flute,  placed  him  for  inftruclion  under  Ariflo- 
clides,  a  defcendant  of  Terpander.  Phrynis  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  firft  innovators  upon  the  cithara. 
He  is  faid  to  have  played  in  a  delicate  and  effeminate  ftyle, 
which  the  comic  poets,  Ariflophanes  and  Pherecrates, 
ridiculed  upon  the  flage.  The  former  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Clouds,  and  the  latter  in  the  piece  quoted  at  p.  294. 
Plutarch,  who  frequently  applies  the  fame  ftory  and 
apophthegm  to  different  jrerfons,  tells  us,  that,  when 
Phrynis  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  at  the  public  games 
in  Sparta,  he  had  two  firings  cut  off  his  lyre  by  the  ma- 
giftrates,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  ancient  number. 
A  fimilar  difgrace  to  that  which  had  happened  to  Ter- 
pander before,  and  to  which  Timothens  was  forced  to 
iubmit  foon  after. 

Between  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Remans,  but  kv.<  eminent 
muficians  are  upon  record.  The  Grecian  flates  never 
enjoyed  true  liberty  and  independence  after  the  victory 
obtained  over  them  at  Cheronea,  by  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  :  the  chief  of  thefe  flates  remaining,  after  the 
death  of  thefe  princes,  under  the  Macedonian  yoke,  till 
they  called  in  the  Romans  to  their  affiftance;  who,  under 
Flaminius,  reflored  to  them  the  fhadow  of  liberty,  which 
was  gradually  diminished  by  the  victories  and  devafiations 
of  Mummius,  Sylla,  and  other  commanders,  till  the  time 
of  VefpaJian,  who  reduced  all  Greece  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

In  defcribing  the  mufic  and  mufical  inftruments  of  the 
Greeks,  thofe  of  the  Romans  have  been  included;  yet, 
in  order  to  preferve  a  kind  of  hiilorical  chain,  and  becaufe 
we  difmiffed  the  fubjeft  of  Roman  mufic  with  too  much 
brevity  at  p.  195.  we  (hall  here  collect  a  few  paffages  from 
the  befl  hiftorians  to  fupply  that  omiffion  :  for,  although 
the  Romans  were  obliged  to  the  Greeks  for  molt  of  their 
arts,  fciences,  and  refinements  ;  yet,  as  there  is  no  coun- 
try lo  favage,  where  men  affociate  together,  as  to  be 
wholly  without  mufic,  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  in 
very  high  antiquity  a  rude  and  coarfernuiic  of  their  own, 
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and  had  imitated  the  Etrufcan  mufical  eftablifhments,  both 
in  their  army  and  temples. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  fpeaking  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Pelafgians,  the  inhabitants  of  Falerii  and  Fefcennia, 
two  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  built  in  the  Greek  form, 
fays,  "  the  manner  of  their  religious  ceremonies  was  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  Argos.  Holy  women  ferved  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  a  girl  unmarried,  called  canephoros,  or  bafket- 
bearer,  began  the  facrifice,  befides  chorufes  of  virgins, 
who  hymned  the  goddefs  in  fongs  of  their  country." 
Now,  as  the  Romans  had  an  earlier  communication  with 
the  Etrufcans  than  with  the  Greeks,  this  paffage  renders 
it  very  probable  that  they  were  obliged  to  the  people  of 
Etruria  for  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  vocal  mufic. 
And  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  "  the  Arcadians 
were  the  firft  who  brought  into  Italy  the  ufe  of  Greek 
letters,  and  injirumtntal  mufic,  performed  on  the  lyre,  and 
thofe  inftruments  called  the  trigon  and  the  lydian ;  for 
the  fhepherd's  pipe  was  the  only  inflrument  in  ufe  before 
that  time." 

Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
Greek  language  which  was  fpoken  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  was  not  corrupted  by  Italian  words. 
From  thefe  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Romans  had  not 
only  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  as  well  as  other  arts 
and  fciences,  from  Greece,  but  even  their  alphabet,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  all  the  learning  of  which  they  were 
poffeffed  during  the  time  of  their  kings,  and  the  firft  ages 
of  their  republic  ;  thefe  having  been  originally  Greek, 
though  the  Romans  had  them  through  Etrufcan  ftrainers. 

The  firft  Roman  triumph,  according  to  Dionyfius,  was 
that  of  Romulus  over  the  Caeninenfes ;  in  which,  clad  in 
a  purple  robe,  he  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horfes. 
The  reft  of  the  army,  both  horfe  and  foot,  followed,  ranged 
in  three  feveral  divifions,  hymning  their  gods  in  fongs  of 
their  country,  and  celebrating  their  general  with  extem- 
porary verfes.  This  account  affords  a  very  venerable  origin 
to  the  ImproviJ'atori  of  Italy  ;  as  the  event  happened  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Rome,  74-9  years  before  Chrifl,  and 
fourth  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad.  The  fame  author 
fays,  that  the  Roman  prsetors,  in  worfhipping  the  Idasan 
goddefs,  performed  annual  facrifices  and  celebrated  an- 
nual games  in  her  honour,  according  to  the  Roman,  not 
Grecian,  cuftoms :  though  the  pried  and  prieftefs  of  the 
goddefs  were  Phrygians.  Thefe  carried  her  image  in 
procefiion  about  the  city,  afking  alms  in  her  name,  ac- 
cording to  their  cullom,  and  wearing  figures  upon  their 
breaft,  and  ftriking  their  cymbals,  while  their  followers 
played  tunes  upon  their  flutes,  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  inftances  to  be  found  in  ancient 
hiftory  of  original  Roman  Mufic;  or  at  leaft  of  mufic  that 
was  not  immediately  derived  from  Greece.  M.Rouffeau, 
fpeaking  of  the  Scolia,  or  Grecian  fongs,  fays,  "  This 
kind  of  fongs  pafled  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans,  and 
many  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  are  Bacchanalian  and  love 
fongs.  But  this  nation,  more  military  than  fenfual,  for 
a  long  while  made  but  a  very  grofs  ufe  of  mufic  and  fongs, 
and  never  approached  in  thefe  particulars  the  voluptuous 
grace  and  elegance  of  the  Greeks.  It  feems  as  if  melody 
always  remained  in  a  coarfe  and  rude  ftate  among  the 
Romans.  Their  hymeneal  odes  were  rather  noife  and 
clamour  than  fongs,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  prefumed  that 
the  fatirical  fongs  of  the  foldiers,  in  the  triumphs  of  their 
generals,  confifled  of  a  very  agreeable  melody." 

Numa  began  his  reign  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
Olympiad,  715  yeaTS  before  Chrift,  about  the  time  when 
Pythagoras  was  in  Italy.  And,  according  to  Dionyfius, 
thefixth  branch  of  his  religious  inftitutions  was  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Salii,  whom  Numa  himfelf  appointed 
out  of  the  patricians,  chooiing  twelve  young  men  of  the 
moll  graceful  appearance.  Thefe  Salii  were  a  kind  of 
dancers  and  fingers  of  hymns  in  praife  of  the  god  of  war. 
The  feftivals  were  celebrated  about  the  time  of  the  Pana- 
tken*a  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  at  the 
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public  expenfe ;  they  continued  feveral  days,  during 
which  they  proceeded  dancing  through  the  city  to  the 
Forum,  and  the  Capitol,  and  to  many  other  public  and 
private  places,  beating  time  upon  the  ancilia,  or  facred 
{hields.  The  Romans  called  them  Salii  from  their  violent 
motions.  And  for  the  fame  reafon;  they  called  all  other 
dancers  Solicitor es,  becaufe  their  dancing,  alfo,  was  at- 
tended with  frequent  fpringing  and  leaping,  in  imitation 
of  the  Salii:  "  In  the  evolutions  which  they  perform  in 
arms,  keeping  time  to  a  flute,  fays  Dionyiius,  fometimes 
they  move  all  together,  fometimes  by  turns  ;  and,  in  dan- 
cing, fing  certain  hymns,  after  the  manner  of  their  coun- 
try. They  feem  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Greek  cnretes." 
This  account  affords  no  very  fplendid  idea  of  the  Ro- 
man dancing,  any  more  than  it  does  of  their  mulic.  _  Sing- 
ing and  dancing  together,  during  fuch  violent  exertions  of 
activity  and  agility,  omit  have  enfeebled  both. 

Servius  Tullius,  who  began  his  reign  578  B.  C.  in 
forming  the  people  into  clafles  and  centuries,  is  related 
by  the  Roman  hiftorians  to  have  ordained  that  two  whole 
centuries  mould  confift  of  trumpeters,  blowers  of  the  horn, 
&c.  and  of  fuch  as,  without  am)  other  iujlrumeuts,  founded 
the  charge.  This  fliows  the  number  and  the  importance 
of  military  muficians  in  the  Roman  ftate  near  600  years 
before  Chrift. 

And  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  inftituted  about 
the  time  that  the  power  of  the  Decemvirs  was  abolilhed, 
450  B.C.  among  thofe  concerning  religious  rites,  we  find 
the  two  following  :  I.  Let  the  cryer  proclaim  the  fune- 
ral. Let  the  mafter  of  the  funeral,  in  the  games,  make 
tife  of  a  public  officer,  and  liftors.  Let  it  be  lawful  for 
him  to  make  ufe  of  three  fquare  mantles  in  the  funeral,  a 
purple  fillet  for  the  head,  and  ten  players  mi  the  flute.  Let 
him  do  no  more  than  this.  XII.  Let  the  praifes  of  ho- 
noured men  be  difplayed  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people; 
and  let  mournful  fongs,  accompanied  with  a  flute,  attend 
thofe  praifes. 

According  to  Servius,  Macrobius,  and  Horace,  nup- 
tial fongs,  which  were  afterwards  refined  and  polilhed 
into  epithalamiums,  were  firft  ufed  by  the  people  of  Fef- 
cennia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  and  therefore  called  Verfus 
Fefcennini.  This  kind  of  poetry,  in  its  original,  was 
grofs  and  obfcene,  though  long  authorifed  by  cuftom. 
Young  people,  inftead  of  throwing  the  flocking,  in  the 
manner  of  our  villagers,  fung  the  Fefcennina  before  the 
apartment  of  the  new  married  pair. 

Livy  gives  a  kind  of  hiftory  of  the  Roman  drama,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Grecian,  was  infeparable  from  mufic.  The 
paflage  is  fo  curious,  that  we  ftiall  infert  it  entire.  "  The 
plague  continued,  fays  Livy,  to  rage  this  year  (364.  B.  C.) 
and  the  following.  The  moft  remarkable  occurrence 
during  this  period  was,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  mercy  of 
the  gods,  a  public  feaft  called  Leclijiernium  was  celebrated 
for  them,  which  was  the  third  entertainment  of  this  kind 
that  had  been  made  fince  the  building  of  the  city.  But 
the  magiftrates,  finding  that  the  violence  of  the  pefti- 
lence  was  neither  abated  by  human  prudence  nor  divine 
afliftance,  and  having  their  minds  filled  with  fuperftition, 
among  other  means  which  were  tried  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  incenfed  deities,  are  faid  to  have  inftituted  the  games 
called  Seeniei,  which  were  amufements  entirely  new  to  a 
warlike  people,  who,  before  this  time,  had  none  but  that 
of  the  circus.  Thefe  theatrical  reprefentations,  like  the 
beginnings  of  moft  other  things,  were  at  firft  inconfider- 
able,  and  borrowed  from  foreigners  ;  for  actors  were  fent 
for  from  Etruria,  who,  without  verfes,  or  any  action  ex- 
prefllve  of  verfes,  danced,  not  ungracefully,  after  the 
Tufcan  manner,  to  the  flute.  In  procefs  of  time  the 
Roman  youth  began  to  imitate  thefe  dancers,  intermixing 
raillery  in  unpoliflied  verfes,  their  geftures  correfponding 
with  the  fenfe  of  the  words.  Thus  were  thefe  plays  re- 
ceived at  Rome  ;  and,  being  improved  and  refined  by  fre- 
quent performances,  the  Roman  aftors  acquired  the 
name  of  hijiriones,  from  the  Tufcan  word  liifter,  which 
fig  nines  a  itage-player.     But  their  dialogue  did  not  confift 


of  unpremeditated  and  coarfe  jefts,  in  fuch  rude  verfes 
as  were  ufed  by  the  Fefcennini  1  but  of  fatires,  accompa- 
nied with  mufic,  fet  to  the  flute,  and  recited  with  fnitable 
geftures.  And  forue  years  after,  Livius  Andronicus  firft 
ventured  to  abandon  fatires,  and  write  plays  with  a  regu- 
lar and  connected  plot.  After  fatires,  which  had  afforded 
the  people  fubjeiSt  of  coarfe  mirth  and  laughter,  were,  by 
this  regulation,  reduced  to  form,  and  acting,  by  degrees, 
became  an  art,  the  Roman  youth  left  it  to  players  by 
profeflion,  and  began,  as  formerly,  to  act  farces  at  the* 
end  of  their  regular  pieces.  Thefe  dramas  were  foon  af- 
ter called  Exodiu,  and  were  generally  interwoven  with  the 
Atellanc  comedies.  Thefe  were  borrowed  from  the  Ofci, 
and  always  acted  by  the  Roman  youth,  who  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  difgraced  by  profefl'ed  actors.  Hence 
it  has  been  a  rule  for  thofe  who  performed  in  fuch  pieces 
not  to  be  degraded  from  their  tribe,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  ferve  in  the  army  as  if  they  never  had  appeared  on  the 
ftage."  Bookvii.  c.  2. 

The  circumftance  of  thefe  plays  having  been  firft  repre- 
fentedon  account  of  the  plague,  proves  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions to  have  been  originally  religious  htjiitutions  among  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  the  import- 
ance of  mufic  in  religious  ceremonies  is  put  out  of  all 
doubt  by  another  curious  paflage  in  Livy,  where  he  has 
recorded  the  effects  of  refentment  in  the  Roman  mufi- 
cians, who  ufed  to  perform  at  facrifices,  and  who,  upon  an 
imaginary  affront,  left  the  city  in  a  body.  The  relation 
of  the  hiftorian  feems  to  merit  a  place  here  without  abridg- 
ment. "  I  ftiould  omit  a  circumftance,  fays  he,  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  if  it  did  not  feem  connected  with  re- 
ligion. The  tibicines,  or  flute-players,  taking  offence  at 
the  preceding  cenfors  refuting  them  the  privilege  of  eat- 
ing in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  according  to  traditional 
cuftom,  withdrew  in  a  body  to  Tibur,  lb  that  there  were 
no  performers  left  to  play  before  the  facrifices.  This 
created  religious  fcruples  in  the  minds  of  the  fenators  j 
and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Tibur,  to  endeavour  to  per- 
fuade  the  fugitives  to  return  to  Rome.  The  Tiburtines 
readily  promifed  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  this 
end,  and,  firft  fummoning  them  before  their  fenate,  ex- 
horted them  to  return  to  Rome  ;  but,  finding  them  deaf 
to  reafon  or  intreaty,  they  had  recourfe  to  an. artifice  well 
fuited  to  the  difpolitions  of  thefe  men.  For,  upon  a  cer- 
tain feftival,  they  were  all  invited  by  different  perfons, 
under  pretence  of  allifting  in  the  celebration  of  a  feaft. 
As  men  of  this  profeflion  are  generally  much  addicted  to 
wine,  they  were  fupplied  with  it,  till,  being  quite  intoxi- 
cated, they  fell  fait  afleep,  and  in  this  condition  were 
flung  into  carts,  and  carried  to  Rome  ;  where  they  palled 
the  remaining  part  of  the  night  in  the  Forum,  without 
perceiving  what  had  happened.  The  next  day,  while 
they  were  full  of  the  fumes  of  their  late  debauch,  upon 
opening  their  eyes  they  were  accofted  by  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  flocked  about  them  ;  and,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  to  ftay  in  their  native  city,  they  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  ftrolling  through  all  the  ftreets  in  their  robes, 
three  days  in  every  year,  playing  upon  their  inftruments, 
and  indulging  themfelves  in  thole  licentious  excefles 
which  are  practifed  upon  the  fame  occafion  to  this  day. 
The  privilege  of  eating  in  the  temple  was  alfo  reftored  to 
fuch  of  them  as  fliould  be  employed  in  playing  before  the 
facrifices."  Book  ix.  c.  30.  This  adventure  happened 
309  years  B.C.  while  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  two 
very  dangerous  wars. 

But,  notvvithftanding  the  importance  of  thefe  flute- 
players  to  the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  mufic  feems 
to  have  arrived  at  no  very  great  degree  of  refinement  or 
perfection,  or  to  have  been  much  in  ufe  on  other  occa- 
sions, till  after  the  conqueil  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  a  memo- 
rable sera  of  luxury,  that  the  cuftom  was  then  firft  intro- 
duced at  Rome  of  having  pfattriee,  or  female  muficians, 
to  attend  and  perform  at  tealts  and  banquets  in  the  Afia- 
tic  manner. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  the  Romans  were  later  in  cultivating  arts  and 
fciences  than  any  other  great  and  powerful  people  ;  and 
none  of  them  feem  to  have  been  the  natural  growth  of  the 
foil,  except  the  art  of  war  :  all  the  reft  were  brought  in 
by  conqueft.  For  it  has  been  mown  already,  that  before 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks  they  had  all  their  re- 
finements from  the  Etrufcans,  a  people  very  early  civi- 
lized and  poiilhed.  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  Book  of  Laws, 
tells  us,  that  before  Greece  and  her  arts  were  well  known 
to  the  Romans,  it  was  a  cuftom  for  them  to  fend  their 
foils  for  inftruccion  into  Etruria.  And  thence  they  had 
the  firft  ideas,  not  only  of  religion  but  ot  poetry,  painting; 
fculpture,  and  mufic,  according  to  the  confeflion  even  of 
their  own  hiftorians. 

With  refpect  to  Etrnfcan  mafic,  whoever  regards  the 
great  number  of  inftruments  reprefented  in  the  fine  col- 
lection of  antiquities  publifhed  under  the  patronage  of 
fir  William  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  that  publifhed  at 
Rome,  fince,  by  PafTerio,  muft  be  convinced  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  extremely  attached  to 
mufic ;  for  every  fpecies  of  mufical  inftrument  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Greek  fculpture  is  de- 
lineated on  the  vafes  of  thefe  collections ;  though  the  an- 
tiquity of  fome  of  them  is.  imagined  to  be  much  higher 
than  the  general  ufe  of  the  inftruments  reprefented  upon 
them  was,  even  in  Greece. 

Befides  the  obligations  which  the  Romans  had  to  the 
Etrufcans  and  Greeks  for  their  tafte  and  knowledge  in 
the  fine  arts,  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  200  years  before  the 
Chriftian  sera,  contributed  greatly  to  their  acquaintance 
with  them.  Indeed  there  was  no  ftate  of  Greece  which 
produced  men  of  more  eminence  in  all  the  arts  and  fci- 
ences than  Sicily,  which  was  a  part  of  Magna  Grsecia, 
and  which,  having  been  peopled  719  years  B.C.  by  a 
colony  of  Greeks  from  Corinth,  their  defendants  long 
after  cherifhed  and  cultivated  fcience  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  they  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  even  under 
all  the  tyranny  of  government  with  which  they  were  op- 
prefled.  Fabricius  gives  a  lift  of  feventy  Sicilians  who 
have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  learning  and  genius, 
amongwhom  we  find  the  well  known  names  of  jEfchylus, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Empedccles,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes, Epicharmus,  and  Theocritus.  To  the  Sicilians 
is  given  not  only  the  invention  of  paftoral  poetry,  but  of 
the  wind-inftruments  with  which  the  fhepherds  and  cow- 
herds ufed  to  accompany  their  rural  fongs. 

After  the  conqueft  ot  Greece,  the  Romans  had  the  tafte 
to  admire  and  adopt  the  Grecian  arts.  And  Montelquieu 
remarks,  that  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  Roman  gran- 
deur, was  their  method  of  abandoning  their  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  and  adopting  thole  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
vanquiihed,  whenever  they  found  them  fuperior  to  their 
own. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mufical  inftruments  ufed  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  invented  none  themfelves,  all  that  are 
mentioned  by  their  writers,  can  be  traced  from  the  Etruf- 
cans and  Greeks.  Indeed  the  Romans  had  few  authors 
who  wrote  profeffedly  upon  the  fubjedt  of  mufic,  except 
St.  Auguftine,  Martianus  Capella,  Boethius,  and  Caflio- 
dorus ;  who,  though  they  lived  in  the  decline  of  the  em- 
pire, yet  made  ufe  of  Greek  principles,  and  explained 
thofe  principles  by  Greek  mufical  terms.  Of  thefe,  St. 
Auguftine  was  born  in  Africa,  A.  C.  354.,  and  died  4.30. 
Befides  the  fix  books  written  by  him  upon  mufic,  which 
are  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  at  Lyons, 
1586,  there  is  a  MS.  tract  of  his  writing,  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford,  entitled  De  Mujieu ;  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fermon  in  praife  of  church-mufic  ;  nor  do  his 
fix  books  contain  any  other  rules  than  thofe  of  metre 
and  rhythm.  Martianus  Capella,  who  flourifhed  in  4.70, 
was  likewife  an  African.  He,  as  well  as  St.  Auftin,  wrote 
upon  the  feven  liberal  arts.  His  ninth  book,  the  only  one 
which  concerns  mufic,  has  been  commented  by  Mei- 
bomius,  at  the  end  of  the  third  Book  of  Ariftides  Quin- 
tilianus,  from  whom  it  is  almoft  wholly  taken,    Boethius 


was  born  at  Rome,  in  470,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Theodoric,  the  Goth,  in  525.  He  wrote  five  books  on. 
mufic,  which  were  firft  printed  in  black  letter,  with  his 
Treatifes  on  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  at  Venice,  1499. 
CaiTiodorus  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  in  the 
fixth  century,  and  died  in  562,  at  the  age  of  93.  He  wrote 
of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts,  De  feptem  Difciplinis.  The 
whole  of  his^muiical  work,  which  is  hardly  the  fkeleton 
of  a  treatife,  is  a  repetition  of  what  his  predecellbrs  have 
Grid  on  the  fubjeft  ;  and  all  thefe  Latin  muiical  trafts  are 
but  bullets  of  the  fame  caliber.  They  teach  no  part  of 
mufic  but  the  alphabet,  nor  can  any  thing  be  acquired 
by  the  moft  intenfe  ftudy  of  them,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,) 
except  defpair  and  the  head-ach. 

Vitruvius,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Archite&ure,  has  in- 
ferred a  chapter  upon  mufic,  in  which  he  has  given  the  har- 
monica! fyftemof  Ariftoxenus ;  but  he  introduces  it  with  a 
complai  ntofthe  unavoidable  obfcurity  of  mufical  literature 
on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  terms  in  the  Latin  tongue 
to  explain  his  ideas.  "  The  fcience  of  mufic,  in  itfelf  ob- 
fcure,  fays  he,  is  particularly  fo  to  fuch  as  underftand  not 
the  Greek  language."  This  writer,  therefore,  who  feems  to 
have  been  the  firft  that  had  treated  of  mufic  in  the  Roman 
language,  confeffes  the  neceffity  he  was  under  of  ufing 
Greek  appellatives,  not  only  for  the  notes,  but  for  other 
parts  of  the  art ;  which  (hows,  if  not  the  low  ftate  of  mufic 
at  Rome  when  he  wrote,  which  was  in  the  Auguftan  ace, 
at  leaft  whence  their  mufic  came;  and  borrowing  implies 
inferiority.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Cicero  fhow  that  phi- 
lofophy,  and  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  were  wholly  fur- 
nifhed  to  the  Romans  from  Greece,  even  in  the  moft  en- 
lightened time. 

Mufic  was,  however,  in  great  favour  at  Rome,  during 
the  latter  end  of  the  republic,  and  the  voluptuous  times 
of  the  emperors :  the  ftage  then  flourifhed ;  the  temples 
were  crowded  ;  feftivals  frequent;  and  banquets  fplendid: 
fo  that  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  very  much  ufed 
both  upon  public  and  private  occafions,  in  fo  rich,  popu- 
lous, and  flourifhing,  a  city  as  Rome,  the  miftrefs  of  the 
world. 

Livy  mentions  a  hymn  compofed  by  P.  Licinius  Tegula, 
in  the  552d  year  from  the  building  of  the  city,  onoccalion 
of  fome  prodigies  which,  from  a  fuppofition  that  the  gods 
were  angry,  had  greatly  alarmed  the  citizens.  This  hymn 
was  fung  by  twenty-feven  virgins  in  procefiion  through 
the  ftreets  of  Rome.  The  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace, 
more  efpecially  his  Dianam  tenercr,  are  very  curious  relics 
of  vocal  poetry ;  of  verfes  written  for  mufic;  and,  as  the 
form  and  meafures  of  his  odes  are  Greek,  the  mufic  may 
fairly  be  fuppofed  fo  have  been  in  the  Greek  ftyle.  Catul- 
lus's  Hymn  to  Diana  is  another  remain  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  paflage  in  Cicero  would  incline  us  to  imagine  that 
the  laws  of  contrail,  of  light  and  fhade,  of  loud  and  foft, 
of  fwelling  and  diminifhing  founds,  were  underftood  by 
the  muficians  of  his  time  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  the  prefent. 
For,  after  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  contrafi  in  oratory,  poetry, 
and  theatrical  declamation,  he  adds  :  "  Even  muficians 
have  known  its  power ;  as  is  manifeft  from  the  care  they 
take  to  leffen  the  found  of  inftruments,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment it  afterwards:  to  diminifh,  to  fwell,  to  vary,  and  to 
diverfify."     De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  c.  102. 

This  orator  frequently  mentions,  in  his  Familiar  Let- 
ters, Philofophical  Works,  and  even  Orations,  the  keep- 
ing a  band  of  muficians  as  a  general  practice  among  per- 
fons  of  rank :  thefe  were  called  J'ervi  fyniphoniaci,  and pueri 
fymphoniaci.  In  his  Oration  in  (&.  Ccecilium,  quadtor  to 
Verres,  fpeaking  of  the  extortions  and  abufes  of  Verres 
and  his  quaeftor,  he  mentions  Cascilius  protecting  the 
admiral  of  Anthony,  who  had  by  violence  taken  from  a 
Sicilian  lady,  named  Agonis,  her  fervos  fympjioniacos,  in 
order  to  make  ufe  of  them  on-board  his  fleet. 

The  fhepherd's  oaten  pipe,  among  the  Romans,  feems  to 
have  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  their  public  aflem- 
blies  to  exprefs  difapprobation :  it  was  certainly  louder 
and  more  powerful  than  biffing  could  be,  and  gave  a  harfli, 

jarring, 
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jarring,  ungrateful,  noife  :  "  Stridenti  miferum  ftipula 
dilpendere  'carmen."  Cicero  calls  it  fijlula  pajloricia, 
which  might  be  Englifhed,  "  a  Roman  catcall." 

According  to  Apuleius,  who  difcovers  himfelf  in  many 
parts  of  his  writings  to  have  been  an  excellent  judge  of 
mufic,  it  mull  have  been  much  cultivated,  and  well  im- 
derftood,  in  his  time,  which  was  the  fecond  century.  He 
defcribes  the  feveral  parts  of  a  mufical  entertainment  in 
the  following  manner  :  "  She  ordered  the  cjthara  to  be 
played,  and  it  was  done  :  fheafked  for  a  concert  of  flutes, 
and  their  mellifluous  founds  were  immediately  heard  :  (lie, 
lafliy,  fignified  her  pleafure  that  voices  mould  be  joined  to 
the  inftruments,  and  the  fouls  of  the  audience  were  in- 
ftantly  foothed  with  fweet  founds."  Book  xi. 

The  fame  author  likewife  defcribes  a  mufical  perform- 
ance at  the  celebration  of  a  great  feftival  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  or  Ifis,  at  the  time  of  his  own  initiation  into  the 
Eleulinian  myfteries,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  fuit- 
many  modern  performances.  "  A  band  of  muficians  now 
filled  the  air  with  a  melodious  concert  of  flutes  and  voices. 
They  were  followed  by  a  chorus  of  youths,  drafted  in 
white  robes,  fuitable  to  the  folemnity,  who  alternately 
fun0'  an  ingenious  poem,  which  an  excellent  poet,  in- 
foired  by  the  mufes,  had  compofed,  in  order  to'  explain 
the  fubjecf  of  this  extraordinary  feftival.  Among  thefe, 
inarched  feveral  players  on  the  flute,  confecrated  to  the 
great  Serapis,  who  performed  many  airs  dedicated  to  the 
woriliip  of  the  god  in  his  temple.  After  this,  the  vene- 
rable minifters  of  the  true  religion  fnook  with  all  their 
force  the  fiftrums  of  brafs,  filver,  and  gold,  which  pro- 
duced tones  fo  clear  and  fonorous,  that  they  might  have 
been  heard  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  place  of  perform- 
ance." Book  v. 

One  great  impediment  to  the  progrefs  of  mufic  among 
the  Romans  was,  that  they  wholly  abandoned  to  their 
flaves  the  practice  of  the  liberal  arts ;  and  the  greater 
their  talents,  the  more  feverely  were  they  in  general 
treated.  Whereas  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
fined theexercife  of  thofe  arts,  as  the  epithet  liberal  im- 
plies, to  free  men,  and  perfons  of  birth  and  rank,  for- 
bidding their  flaves  the  ftudy  and  ufe  of  them.  "Whence 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  which  of  thefe  two  nations  would 
bring  them  to  the  greateft  degree  of  perfection.  "  What 
Nature  was  to  the  Greeks,  fays  the  abbe  Gedoyn,  the 
Greeks  were  to  the  Romans,  as  the  natives  of  Greece  had 
no  other  example  than  Nature  herfelf  to  follow  ;  for  no 
nation,  with  which  they  had  any  intercourfe,  was  learned 
and  polifned  before  them.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
had  the  Greeks  for  models." 

Notwithftanding  all  the  afliftance  which  the  Romans 
received  from  the  Greeks  in  the  polite  arts,  and  all  the 
encouragement  of  thefe  inftitutions,  they  never  advanced 
fo  far  in  them  as  the  modern  Italians  have  done ;  who, 
without  any  foreign  help,  have  greatly  furpaffed  not  only 
their  forefathers  the  ancient  Romans,  but  even  the  Greeks 
themfelves,  in  feveral  of  the  arts,  and  in  no  one  fo  much 
as  that  of  mufic,  in  which  every  people  of  Europe  have, 
at  different  times,  confented  to  become  their  fcholars. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  defcription  of  the  inftru- 
ments reprefented  on  the  annexed  Plate  XV.  molt  of 
which  have  been  alluded  to,  and  their  origin  pointed  out, 
in  the  preceding  enquiry,  which,  though  it  has  extended 
to  a  much  greater  length  than  we  intended,  has  not,  we 
hope,  been  found  uninterefting.  The  only  obfervation 
we  have  now  to  make,  is  one  which  has  probably  already 
occurred  to  the  reader  ;  namely,  that  the  different  claim- 
ants among  the  Greeks  to  the  fame  mufical  difcoveries, 
only  prove  that  mufic  was  cultivated  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  country  invented 
and  improved  their  own  inftruments,  fbrae  of  which  hap- 
pening to  refemble  thofe  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  hiftorians  to  avoid  attributing  the 
fame  invention  to  different  perfons.  Thus  the  fingle  flute 
was  given  to  Minerva,  and  Marfyas  ;  the  fyrinx,  or  fiftula, 
to  Pan,  and  to  Cybele  ;  and  the  lyre,  or  cithara,  to  Mer- 


cury, Apollo,  Amphion,  Linus,  and  Orpheus.  Indeed, 
the  mere  addition  of  a  firing  or  two  to  an  inftrument  with- 
out a  neck,  was  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
pofljble  not  to  conceive  many  people  to  have  done  it  at 
the  fame  time. 

Fig.  i.  reprefents  the  head  of  a  tibicen,  or  flute-player, 
to  fliow  the  eapijlrum,  or  bandage,  ufedforthe  purpofe  of 
augmenting  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  for  preventing  the 
fwelling  of  the  cheeks  of  the  performer.  See  p.  295  and 
351.  Thefe  flutes  are  equal  in  diameter  and  length ;  and, 
as  no  holes  are  vifible  in  them,  they  muft  have  been  of  the 
trumpet-kind.  The  drawing  of  this  was  made  from  a 
vafe  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Collection  of  Etrufcan 
Antiquities,  vol.  i. 

The  two  inftruments  of  the  flute  kind  which  Nature 
has  conftructed,  and  from  which  mankind,  taught  per- 
haps by  the  whittling  reeds,  firft  tried  to  produce  mufical 
founds,  feem  to  have  been  the  fliells  of  fifties,  and  the 
horns  of  quadrupeds  ;  and  the  jj.omvKo<;,  or  fingle  pipe, 
appears  in  fculpture  to  have  been  a  mere  horn  in  its  na- 
tural form.  Then  fucceeded  the  avetut,  or  fingle  oaten 
ftalk  ;  the  calamus,  or  fingle  reed,  or  cane;  and  after- 
wards the  fyrinx,  or  fijhila,  compofed  of  a  number  of  reeds, 
of  different  lengths,  tied  together.  Thefe  fimple  inftru- 
ments preceded  the  invention  of  foramina,  or  holes,  by 
which  different  founds  could  be  produced  from  the  fame 
pipe.  The  tibia  was  originally  a  flute  made  of  the  fhank, 
or  fhin-bone,  of  an  animal ;  and  it  feems  as  if  the  witid- 
inftruments  of  the  ancients  had  been  long  made  of  fuch 
materials  as  Nature  had  hollowed,  before  the  art  of  borino- 
flutes  was  difcovered.  That  once  known,  they  were 
formed  of  box-tree,  laurel,  brafs,  filver,  and  even  of  gold. 

There  are  certain  epithets  applied  to  the  theatrical 
flutes  in  the  titles  to  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
have  extremely  embarrafled  the  critics  :  fuch  as  pares, 
impares,  dextrce,  Jinijlrce ;  and  it  has  been  long  doubted, 
whether  pares  and  impares  meant  double  and  fingle  flutes, 
or  equal  and  unequal  in  point  of  length  and  fize.  Dr. 
Burney  inclines  to  the  latter :  for  in  none  of  the  repre- 
fentations  in  ancient  painting  or  fculpture,  which  he  had 
feen,  does  it  appear  that  the  tibicen,  either  at  facrifices 
or  in  the  theatre,  plays  on  a  fingle  flute,  though  we  as 
often  fee  double  flutes  of  different  lengths  in  his  hands 
as  of  the  fame  length  ;  and,  as  harmony,  or  mufic  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practifed  by 
the  ancients,  the  flutes  of  equal  length  may  naturally  be 
fuppofed  to  imply  unifons  ;  and  unequal,  fiich  as  are  oc- 
taves to  each  other.  But,  as  to  the  diftincTHon  between 
right-handed  and  left-handed  Antes,  the  doctor  owns  him- 
felf far  from  being  poffeifed  of  any  clear  and  decifiveidea 
concerning  it.  And,  indeed,  the  flute  had  fb  many  differ- 
ent names  in  the  dailies,  and  is  applied  to  fo  many  differ- 
ent purpofes,  that  M.  le  Fevre,  who  had  undertaken  their 
explanation,  ended  his  fruitlefs  labours  by  a  copy  of  Latin 
verfes  in  praife  of  Minerva,  for  throwing  the  flute  into 
the  lea,  (fee  p.  351.)  and  anathematifing  thofe  who  fhould 
take  it  out.  It  has  been  imagined  by  the  abbe  du  Bos, 
that,  when  the  theatrical  flutes  were  unequal,  a  drone- 
bafs  was  performed  on  the  largeft  ;  but  the  necefiity  of  a 
clear  and  undifturbed  elocution  on  the  ftage,  joined  to 
the  tendernefs  of  the  ancients  for  poetry,  would  have 
rendered  the  noife  and  confufion  of  a  drone-bafs  more 
oftenfive  to  fuch  as  attended  to  the  intereft  of  the  drama, 
than  the  molt  florid  and  complicated  counterpoint.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  fee  one  of  the  unequal  flutes  ufed 
upon  thefe  occalions  ftraight,  and  the  other  curved  at  the 
end,  as  at  fig.  2.  Hefychius,  as  quoted  by  Bartholin  us, 
fays  that  the  horned-flute  was  for  the  left  hand,  the 
ftraight  one  for  the  right.  That  the  longijl  of  "the  two 
inftruments  was  for  the  left  hand,  Pliny  feems  to  prove, 
when  he  fpeak's  of  cutting  the  reeds  with  which  they 
were  made  ;  for  he  fays  the  part  next  the  ground,  being 
the  wideft,  ferves  for  the  left-hand  flutes,  &c.  Thefe 
paffages,  however,  furnilh  no  proofs  of  their  being  def- 
tined  for  different  parts,  or  any  thing  more  than  octaves 
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to  each  other.  Moft  of  the  double  flute-players  repre- 
fented  in  fculpture  appear  tografp  the  inftruments,  with- 
out any  motion  of  the  fingers  ;  nor  indeed  in  many  of 
them  are  there  any  holes  in  fight  to  employ  them  ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  they  were  modulated  by  the  mouth, 
like  trumpets  and  horns. 

Another  difficulty  occurs  about  thefe  flutes  being  al- 
ways double,  as  in  fig.  i,  2,  3.  that  is,  two  fingle  tubes 
held  in  different  hands,  or  uniting  in  one  mouth-piece. 
But,  as  we  never  fee  more  than  one  performer  at  a  time 
reprefented  in  painting  or  fculpture,  accompanying  the 
actors  on  the  ftage,  or  the  prieft  at  the  altar,  where  thefe 
double  or  Phrygian  flutes  were  chiefly  ufed,  they  may 
perhaps  have  been  preferred  for  their  fuperior  loudnefs ; 
for  force  mull  not  only  be  neceffary  to  the  voice  in  a  large 
temple  or  theatre,-  but  alfo  to  the  inftruments  that  ac- 
companied it,  in  order  to  the  being  heard  byfuch  a  nu- 
merous audience  as  was  ufually  affembled  there;  juft  as 
the  actor's  voice  was  augmented  by  a  maik,  and  his  height 
increafed  by  ftilts.  The  muzzles  and  bloated  cheeks  in 
reprefentatkms,  correfponding  with  verbal  defcriptions, 
prove  that  quantity  of  found  was  the  principal  objeft  of 
the  ancients.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  capiftrum,  or 
head-flail,  as  it  appears  in  the  prefent  figure. 
-  The  defefts  peculiar  to  wind-inltruments  feem  to  have 
been  as  well  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  moderns  ;  and 
Ariftoxenus  complains  of  them  in  fuch  flrong  terms  as 
would  be  very  applicable  to  the  flutes  of  modern  times  : 
"  Flutes  are  continually  fhifting  their  pitch,  and  never 
remain  in  the  fame  Hate."  Among  many  expedients  to 
■which  he  fays  performers  had  recourfe,  in  order  to  pal- 
liate thefe  defefts  in  the  intervals,  the  ufe  of  wax,  occa- 
fionally,  in  the  holes  of  their  inftruments  feems  to  have 
been  one  ;  at  leaft  Meibomius,  in  his  note  on  the  paffage, 
underftands  wax  to  be  meant  as  one  method ;  for  Arif- 
toxenus, fpeaking  of  wind-inftruments,  talks  of  adding 
and  taking  away.  This  expedient  muft,  however,  have 
been  ufed  in  order  to  fupply  the  want  of  (kill  in  boring 
flutes  ;  and  the  wax,  in  warm  climates,  would  be  too 
fubjeft  to  fufion  for  a  performer  to  depend  much  upon 
its  affiftance  in  the  heat  of  action. 

That  the  ancients  ufed  natural  reeds  and  canes  in  the 
conftruction  of  their  flutes,  we  are  certain  ;  but  whether 
they  had  any  fuch  artificial  reeds  as  we  ufe  for  our  haut- 
bois,  baffoons,  &c.  is  doubtful.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Plu- 
tarch's Dialogue,  mention  of  a.  fyrinx,  or  fmall  pipe,  that 
was  fometimes  affixed  to  flutes  ;  which  M.  Burette  tranf- 
lates  hanche,  a  word  equivalent  to  our  reed.  But  the  im- 
propriety of  the  tranflation  is  fully  proved  by  a  paffage  in 
another  treatife  of  Plutarch,  where  he  gives  it  as  a  mufical 
problem,  "  Why  the  flute,  when  the  fyrinx  is  drawn  -up, 
becomes  fharpened  in  all  its founds ;  that  is,  has  its  whole 
pitch  raifed  ;  and  when  it  is  let  down,  or  rather  laid  down, 
xXuoptriK,  as  if  it  was  fixed  to  the  inftrument  by  a  kind  of 
hinge,  is  again  flattened."  The  purpofe,  therefore,  of 
this  pipe  or  fyrinx,  was  totally  different  from  that  of  our 
reeds,  and  was  merely  to  alter  the  pitch  of  the  flute.  Nor 
was  it  at  all  neceffary  to  the  inftrument,  as  our  reeds  are  ; 
for  Plutarch  relates,  in  the  part  of  his  Dialogue  above- 
mentioned,  that  Telephanes  "  had  fuch  an  averfion  to 
thefe  pipes,  he  would  never  fufFer  the  flute-makers  to  ap- 
ply them  to  his  inftruments ;"  which  was  the  principal 
reafon  why  he  never  entered  the  lifts  at  the  public  games, 
where  thefe  additional  pipes  feem  to  have  been  much  in 
vogue;  and,  indeed,  if  their  effect  rendered  the  intervals 
as  falfe  as  thofe  of  our  flutes  are  by  drawing  out  the  mid- 
dle pieces,  it  was  a  proof  of  his  judgment,  and  delicacy  of 
ear.  If  any  part  of  the  ancient  flutes  anfwered  to  our 
reeds,  it  muft  have  been  what  they  called  "  the  tongue," 
yXwT-ri?,  lingula.  This  appears  to  have  been  eflential  to 
the  ufe  of  the  inftrument,  as  our  reeds  are.  The  flutes 
could  fcarcely  be  made  to  /peak  without  it ;  hence  the 
faying  of  Demades,  the  Athenian  orator,  who  compared 
his  countrymen  to  flutes,  "  they  were  good  for  nothing 
without  their  tongues."  (Stob.  Ser.  2.)  Thefe  lingulec 
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were  alfo  movable,  and  carried  about  by  the  performers 
in  little  boxes,  which  were  called  yAoTTo-Mpsia,  or  ton<nie- 
cafes,"  as  our  reeds  are  at  prefent.  "  The  refemblance 
of  thefe  tongues  and  reeds  in  conftru&ion,  as  weli  as 
in  ufe,  may  perhaps  appear  the  more  probable  to  the 
reader  from  an  engraving,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)  of  a  medal 
in  the  Numifmata  Pembrochiana,  which  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  the  Hon.  Dailies  Barrington.  On  one  fide  is 
Cleopatra;  and  on  the  other,  a  winged  mufician  playing 
on  an  inftrument  which  feems  to  be  furnifhed  with  an 
artificial  reed;  of  which  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  is 
the  ftro.igeft  proof  I  have  met  with,  in  coins  or  in  fculp- 
ture, of  the  ufe  of  fuch  an  expedient  among  the  an- 
cients, and  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  llriking  like- 
nefs  of  a  modern  hautbois." 

Fig.  2.  is  a  double  flute  of  an  uncommon  kind,  on  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Farnefe  collection  at  Rome.  Thefe 
tubes,  of  different  lengths,  with  keys  or  Hopples,  are 
blown  at  once  by  a  female  Bacchanal.  Voffius,  De  Poe- 
mat.  Cant.  p.  no.  fays,  from  Proclus,  that  every  hole  of 
the  ancient  flute  furnifhed  at  leaft  three  different  founds ; 
and,  if  the  •zzx.^u.Teynrty.a.Tx.,  or  fide-holes,  were  opened, 
Hill  more  than  three.  Arcadius  Grammaticus  fays,  that 
the  inventors  of  the  holes  of  the  flute  contrived  a  method 
of  flopping  and  opening  them  at  pleafure,  by  certain 
horns,  or  pegs,  which,  by  turning  them  in  and  out,  and 
moving  them  up  and  down,  multiplied  founds,  according 
to  Voffius,  like  different  firings  upon  a  lyre.  But  that 
could  not  be  the  cafe  in  this  inftrument,  at  leaft  during 
performance,  as  moll  of  the  plugs  or  floppies  were  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  mulician's  hand  ;  befides,  the  hands  were 
employed  in  fupporting  the  inftrument ;  and  though,  in 
our  baffoon,  and  even  hautbois  and  German  flute,  we  are 
able,  by  means  of  keys,  to  open  and  ciofe  holes  which 
the  fingers  cannot  reach  ;  yet,  as  no  fuch  expedients  ap- 
pear in  the  reprefentations  of  ancient  wind-inftruments 
it  is  difficult  to  affign  any  other  ufe  to  thefe  plugs  or  flop- 
pies than  that  already  mentioned,  of  adjusting  the  fcale 
to  fome  particular  mode  or  genus,  before  performance,  as 
our  trumpets  or  horns  are  tuned  to  keysof  different  pitch 
by  means  of  crooks,  and  our  flutes  by  middle-pieces  of 
different  lengths.  It  feems  as  if  the  longeft  of  the  two 
tubes  in  this  figure,  had  a  horn  joined  to  the  end  of  it 
which  gives  it  the  form  of  a  lituus.  Bartholinus,  De  Tib! 
Vet.  makes  this  curvature  at  the  end  the  characteriftic 
of  the  Phrygian  flute  :  he  gives  two  flutes  of  this  kind, 
with  plugs,  one  ftraight  and  the  other  curved  ;  and  tells 
us,  from  Ariitotle's  Acouftics,  that  loudnefs  and  clear- 
nefs  were  acquired  by  the  addition  of  the  horn. 

Fig.  3.  reprefents  a  Cupid,  playing  on  two  flutes  with 
floppies,  or  plugs,  like  the  preceding,  but  without  the 
horn  at  the  end.  From  an  ancient  painting  in  the  Mufeo 
at  Portici.  "    - 

An  inftrument  of  the  baffoon  kind,  called  the  courtaut, 
with  two  rows  of  projecting  apertures,  refembling  thofe 
in  fig.  2  and  3,  is  described  by  Merfennus,  De  Inllrum. 
Harmon,  lib.  ii.  who  tells  us  that  the  tetines,  (or  nipples,) 
as  he  calls  the  projections,  were  not  movable,  but  fixed  - 
and  that,  when  thofe  on  one  fide  ware  ufed,  thofe  on  the 
other  were  flopped  with  wax. 

Fig.  4..  reprelents  the  ancient  lituus,  or  octave  trumpet 
in  the  pofleffion  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks,,  of  which  a  full  de- 
fcription  has  been  given  at  the  word  Lituus,  vol.  xii. 
p.  830. 

Fig.  5.  An  ancient  inftrument,  of  a  very  peculiar  kind 
lately  dug  out  of  Pompeia,  a  city  that  was  deltroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Veluvius,  at  the  fame  time  as  Hercu- 
laneum.  It  is  a  trumpet  or  large  tube  of  bronze,  fur- 
rounded  by  (even  fmall  pipes  of  bone  or  ivory,  inferted  in 
as  many  of  metal  :  thele  feem  all  to  terminate  in  one 
point,  and  to  have  been  blown  through  one  mouth-piece. 
The  fmall  pipes  are  all  of  the  fame  length  and  diameter 
and  were  probably  uniforis  to  each  other,  and  octaves  to 
the  great  tube.  There  is  a  ring  to  fallen  a  chain  to,  by 
which  it  was  flung  over  the  fhoulder  of  the  performer. 
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The  inftrument  was  found  in  the  corps  de  garde  of  this 
fubterraneous  city,  and  feems  to  have  teen  the  true  mili- 
tary clangor  tuharum. 

Fig.  <5.  Pan  playing  on  the  fyrinx,  from  an  ancient  baflb- 
relievo  of  Greek  fculpture,  in  the  Giuftiniani  palace  at 
Rome,  reprefenting  the  nurfing  of  Jupiter  by  Amalthea. 
This  figure  holds  in  one  hand  the  fyririx,  and  in  the  other 
a  horn,  relembling  the  Jhawm  reprefented  upon  the  arch 
of  Titus,  among  the  Hebrew  inftruments  fuppofed  to 
have  been  copied  from  thofe  which  this  emperor  had 
brought  from  Jerufalem. 

The  pipes  of  the  fifiula  Panis,  or  fyrinx,  being  com- 
pofed  of  reeds  or  canes  cut  juft  below  the  joint,  were 
all  ftopped-pipes,  like  thofe  in  the  (topped  diapafon  of  the 
organ,  in  which  the  wind  is  emitted  at  the  fame  place 
where  it  enters  ;  and,  as  it  has  a  double  motion  to  make, 
twice  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  tone  is  an  octave  lower 
of  a  (lopped-pipe  than  of  an  open  one  of  the  fame  length 
and  diameter.  The  fifiula  Panis  of  the  ifland  of  New 
Amfterdam,  in  the  South  Seas,  is  made  of  canes  cut  below 
the  joints,  and  confequently  of  ftopped-pipes  ;  and  the 
pipes  of  an  Arabian  inftrument  of  the  fame  kind,  which 
Dr.  Burney  received  from  Aleppo,  are  all  flopped  at  the 
end  with  wax.     See  p.  350,  1. 

Fig.  7.  A  hexachord,  or  lyre  with  fix  firings,  in  the 
hand  of  a  Grecian  Apollo,  in  the  Capitoline  Mufaeum  at 
Rome.  The  three  openings  at  the  bottom  feem  defigned 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  found-holes  in  the  belly  of  the 
inftrument. 

Fig.  S.  A  lyre  in  the  famous  ancient  picture  dug  out 
of  Herculaneum,  upon  which  Chiron  is  teaching  the 
young  Achilles  to  play.     See  p.  353. 

Fig.  9.  The  tripodian  lyre  of  Pythagoras  the  Zacyn- 
thian,  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Maff'ei  palace  at  Rome,  re- 
prefenting the  whole  choir  of  the  Mufes.  Athenxus 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraordinary  inftru- 
ment :  "  Many  ancient  inftruments  are  recorded,  fays 
Artenon,  of  which  we  have  fo  little  knowledge,  that  we 
can  hardly  be  certain  of  their  exiftence  ;  fuch  as  the  tri- 
pod of  Pythagoras  the  Zacynthian,  which,  on  account  of 
its  difficulty,  continued  in  ufe  but  a  fhort  time.  It  re- 
fembled  in  form  the  Delphic  tripod,  whence  it  had  its 
name.  The  legs  were  equidiftant,  and  fixed  upon  a  mo- 
vable bafe  that  was  turned  by  the  foot  of  the  player;  the 
firings  were  placed  between  the  legs  of  the  ftool ;  the  vafe 
at  the  top  ferved  for  the  purpofe  of  a  found-board,  and 
the  firings  of  the  three  fides  of  the  inftrument  were  tuned 
to  three  different  modes,  the  Doric,  Lydian,  and  Phry- 
gian. The  performer  fat  on  a  chair  made  on  purpofe. 
Striking  the  firings  with  the  fingers  of  the  left-hand,  and 
ufing  the  plectrum  with  the  right,  at  the  fame  time  turn- 
ing the  inftrument  with  his  foot  to  whichever  of  the  three 
modes  he  pleafed ;  fo  that,  by  great  practice,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  change  the  modes  with  fuch  velocity,  that  thofe 
who  did  not  fee  him,  would  imagine  they  heard  three  dif- 
ferent performers  playing  in  three  different  modes.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  this  admirable  mufician,  no  other  inftru- 
ment of  the  fame  kind  was  ever  conftructed." 

Fig.  10.  An  Etrufcan  lyre,  with  feven  firings,  in  the 
Collection  of  Etrufcan,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Antiquities, 
publifhed  from  the  cabinet  of  fir  William  Hamilton,  vol.  i. 
With  refpect  to  this  inftrument,  it  is  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  that,  though  the  vafe  upon  which  it  is  reprefented 
is  of  fuch  indifputable  and  remote  antiquity,  the  tail- 
piece, bridge,  belly,  and  found-holes,  have  a  very  modern 
appearance,  and  manifeft  a  knowledge  in  the  conftruction 
of  mufical  inftruments  among  the  Etrufcans,  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  much  later  times.  The 
lower  part  of  the  inftrument  has  much  the  appearance  of 
an  old  bafs-viol,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  difcover  in  it 
more  than  the  embryo  of  the  whole  violin  family.  The 
firings  lie  round,  as  if  intended  to  be  played  on  with  a 
bow  ;  and  even  the  crofs-lines  on  the  tail-piece  are  fuch  as 
we  frequently  fee  on  the  tail-pieces  of  old  viols. 

Fig.  11.    The  tibia  utricularis,  or  bagpipe,  taken  from  a 


bas-relief  in  the  court  of  the  Santa  Croce  palace  at  Rome. 
This  inftrument  appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks,  who,  according  to  Montfaucon, 
called  it  ao-/.a.vXo<;.  Dr.  Burney  alfo  faw  the  reprelenta- 
tion  of  one  in  marble,  of  ancient  Greek  fculpture,  in  the 
poflefiion  of  Mr.  Morrifbn,  at  Rome.  It  feems,  however, 
to  have  been  a  Roman  invention  to  which  a  Greek  name 
was  given ;  a  piece  of  affectation  that  was  generally  prac- 
tifed  upon  every  occafion,  about  the  time  of  Nero.  Greek 
was  the  French  of  the  Romans.  The  term  does  not  occur, 
however,  in  H.  Stephens,  Scapula,  Meurfius,  Suicer,  nor 
in  Scott.  In  Faber's  and  Martin's  Latin  Dictionaries, 
afcanles  is  to  be  found,  with  a  reference  to  Seneca,  Vopif- 
cus,  and  Martial.  The  two  former  ufe  pit/mules,  the  one 
in  Epift.  lxxvi.  and  the  other  in  the  Life  of  Carinus,  vol.  ii. 
where  the  word  is  explained  and  illuftrated  by  an  elabo- 
rate note  of  Salmafius.  Martial,  lib.  x.  ep.  3.  gives  canus 
afcanles.  From  the  filence  of  lexicographers,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  word  appears  in  no  Greek  author.  Ifaac 
Voflius  flrenuoufly  denies  that  utrieularius  means  a  player 
on  a  bagpipe:  the  inftrument  in  queftion  was,  according 
to  him,  an  organ  blown  by  bellows,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  hydraulic  or  water  organ;  "  but  to  fuppofe,"  fays  he, 
"  that  the  utrieularius  was  like  our  wretched  mendicants 
that  ftroll  about,  is  moll  ridiculous!"  A  paflage,  how- 
ever, in  Dion  Chryfoftom,  clearly  proves  this  enthufiaftic 
admirer  of  ancient  mufic  to  have  been  miftaken.  For, 
fpeaking  of  Nero,  the  Greek  writer  fays,  that  he  played 
on  the  flute  "  with  a  bladder,  or  leathern  bag  of  wind,  under 
his  arm."  And  for  this  he  afligns  a  reafon  which  is  curi- 
ous ;  "  that  he  might  avoid  making  the  ugly  faces  with, 
which  Minerva  was  fo  much  offended."  Nothing  can  de- 
fcribe  a  modern  bagpipe  more  deeifively.  According  to 
Suetonius,  when  Nero  heard  of  the  revolt  by  which  he  loft 
his  empire  and  life,  he  made  a  folemn  vow,  that,  if  it  fhould 
pleafe  the  gods  to  extricate  him  from  his  prefent  difficul- 
ties, he  would  perform  in  public  on  the  bagpipe.  Suet,  in 
Nerone,  54. 

On  an  ancient  gem  in  the  poffeffion  of  Sig.  Lellari  at 
Cortona,  of  which  an  impreffion  was  fent  to  Jof.  C.  Walker, 
efq.  of  Dublin,  who  favoured  Dr.  Burney  with  a  drawing 
of  it,  there  is  engraved  an  Apollo,  crowned,  after  van- 
quifhing  Marfyus,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hands,  and  a  bagpipe 
behind  him.  The  name  of  the  artift  appears  on  the  gem; 
an  uncommon  circumftance,  as  the  workmanfhip  is  not  of 
the  firft  clafs.     This  gem  is  reprefented  at  fig.  12. 

It  is  probable  that  the  union  of  the  bagpipe  with  the 
fyrinx  fuggefted  the  firft  idea  of  an  organ.  We  fhall  there- 
fore afl'ume  this  as  the  connecting  link  between  ancient 
inftruments  and  modern.  The  correct  figure  we  have  pre- 
fented  of  the  ancient  utricularis  will  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  common  bagpipe  of  our  days.  It  confifts  of 
two  principal  parts  :  The  firft,  a  leathern  bag,  which  is 
blown  up  like  a  foot-ball,  by  means  of  a  port-vent,  or 
little  tube,  fitted  to  it,  and  flopped  by  a  valve.  The  other 
part  confifts  of  three  pipes  or  flutes;  the  firft,  called  the 
great  pipe,  or  drone;  and  the  fecond,  the  little  one,  which 
pafles  the  wind  only  out  at  the  bottom;  the  third  has  a 
reed,  and  is  played  on  by  comprefling  the  bag  under  the 
arm  when  full,  and  opening  or  flopping  the  holes,  which 
are  eight,  with  the  fingers.  The  little  pipe  is  ordinarily  a 
foot  long;  that  played  on,  thirteen  inches;  and  the  port- 
vent  fix.  The  bagpipe  takes  in  the  compafs  of  more  than 
three  octaves ;  namely,  from  A  on  the  firft  fpace  in  the 
bafs,  to  D  in  alt,  above  the  feventh  line,  or  fecond  leger 
line,  in  the  treble. 

IV.  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Moderns. 
Mufical  inftruments  may  be  clafled,  generally,  under 
the  following  heads  :  ftringed  inftruments,  wind-inftru- 
ments,  and  inftruments  of  percuffion ;  according  to  the 
three  ways  of  producing  found  ;  namely,  by  the  vibration 
of  firings,  by  the  collifon  of  airenclofed  in  pipes  or  tubes, 
and  by  the  vibration  of  elaltic  bod:es.  Dr.  Crotch  divides 
modern  inftruments  into— ill,  keyed  inftruments,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  wind  or  ftringed  ;  2d,  ftringed  inftruments  played  on 
by  the  bow;  3d,  wind-inftruments  without  keys;  4th, 
inftruments  of  percuffion.  But  this  divifion  is  confeffedly 
imperfect,  becaufe  the  harp,  guitar,  &c.  are  ftringed  inftru- 
ments which  do  not  anfwer  either  of  the  above  defcrip- 
tions,  as  they  neither  have  keys  nor  are  played  by  the 
bow.  But,  as  they  arefeldom  ufed  in  concerts,  except  in 
folo  concertos,  it  did  not  come  within  the  object  of  Dr. 
Crotch's  work  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them. 
But,  in  any  arrangement  that  we  can  make,  the  firft  place 
will  of  courfe  be  occupied  by  that  raoft  noble  and  com- 
prehenfive  inftrument, 

The  Organ. — This  largeft  and  raoft  harmonious  of  all 
inftruments,  is  called  the  organ,  o^yasov,  or  "  the  inftru- 
ment," by  way  of  excellence. 

That  organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  antiquity  has 
been  argued,  and  feems  now  to  be  generally  allowed ;  but 
the  particular  time  and  country  in  which  the  difcovery 
■was  made,  appears  to  be  loft  amidft  the  ruins  of  time.  In 
ancient  authors,  there  is  a  variety  of  paflages  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  organ;  but  it  is  at  leaft  poffible  that 
an  inftrument  is  meant  very  different  from  that  which 
now  goes  by  the  fame  name.  From  St.  Auguftin's  com- 
mentary on  the  4-th  verfe  of  the  150th  Pfalm,  we  learn, 
that  the  Greeks  had  another  name  for  thofe  inftruments 
in  which  bellows  were  employed-;  that  the  name  organ 
was  appropriated  to  this  particular  inftrument  merely 
from  the  ufage  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  that  it  was  in- 
differently given  to  all  inftruments  ufed  to  accompany 
the  voice  in  concert.  We  mention  this,  not  becaufe  we 
doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  the  organ,  but  merely  to  How 
that  the  time  of  its  invention  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  era  of  the  authors  where  its  name  occurs. 

The  moft  ancient  proof  of  an  inftrument  refembling  a 
modern  organ  blown  by  bellows,  and  played  by  keys,  very 
different  from  the  hijdraulicon,  or  water-organ,  (which  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity,)  is  a  Greek  epigram  in  the 
Anthologia,  attributed  to  the  emperor  Julian  the  Apoftate, 
who  flourifhed  about  A.  D.  360. 

Acyioi,  «£  a.vzp.rA(ri'j  vtp  'tpftzfoi;  Sovzoflai, 
A?^   V7T0  Tat^ii)];  TTQofjQ^uv  crTrrt-.vyyos  a-rHr,^ 
NspQsv  ivt£t\uv  y.0Lha.pu'j  wno  pi^av  ooevet. 

Iralat  a/xpa0o&;y  xavopa?  uv^pcc^^ovccc  ctv>,wv 
Oi  ti  airccKov  cnugluvls;  a.Tro^tQtic-iv  croiayv. 

Reeds  firike  my  wond'ring  eyes,  unknown  before, 
Sprung  ■from  fome  brazen  foil,  fome  foreign  fhorej 
Fruitlefs  our  -efforts,  for  in  vain  we  blow 
Till,  from  a  cave  of  leather,  winds  below 
To  hollow  pipes  harmonious  powers  impart: 
Then,  if  fome  matter,  in  th'  Orphean  art 
Experienc'd,  touch  the  well-according  keys, 
Inftant  they  warble,  and  refponfive  pleafe. 

Merfennus  has  inferted  a  Latin  tranflation  of  this  epigram, 
in  his  lib.  iii.  De  Organis ;  and  Zarlino,  who  wrote  in 
1571,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  organ  here  mentioned  was 
eiTentially  the  fame  with  the  organ  of  his  time.  But, 
though  we  have  already  given  a  poetical  tranflation,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  a  literal  one  alfo,  fince  the  meaning 
of  a  particular  word  is  often  of  importance  in  an  enquiry 
wherein  a  point  of  great  antiquity  is  concerned.  "  I  fee 
reeds  of  a  new  fpecies,  the  growth  of  another  and  a 
brazen  foil ;  fuch  as  are  not  agitated  by  our  winds,  but  by 
a  blaft  that  rufhes  from  a  leathern  cavern  beneath  their 
roots  ;  while  a  tall  fturdy  fellow,  [alluding  to  the  force 
neceffary  for  beating  down  the  clumfy  keys  of  this  rude 
inftrument  of  new  invention,]  running  with  fwift  ringers 
over  the  rulers  of  the  pipes,  [i.  e.  the  keys,]  makes  them, 
as  they  fmoothly  dance,  utter  concordant  founds." 

However,  certain  muflcal  inftruments  whofe  melody  is 
produced  by  wind,  li2d  been  known  at  Rome  long  before. 
Wituefs  that  agreeable  poem  of  Capa,  which,  for  its  ele- 


gance,  has  been  afcribed  to  Virgil ;  where  we  find  that  the 
mulician  introduces  the  wind  into  her  pipes  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  bellows,  which  fhe  holds  under  her  arms  and 
blows.  In  the  hydraulic  organ,  the  water  moves  the  air, 
inftead  of  bellows.  Cornelius  Severus,  in  his  "  .^Etna," 
has  given  an  exact  defcription  of  it.  And,  though  there 
were  two  kinds  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  inftruments, 
the  firft  of  which  played  by  the  infpir..tion  and  action  of 
bellows,  and  the  other  by  the  action  of  water;  it  is  cer- 
tain, neverthelefs,  that  both  of  them  were  pneumatic, 
being  infpired  by  the  wind  ;  and  Heron  of  Alexandria, 
in  his  Pneumatics,  has  treated  of  hydraulics  as  belonging 
to  pneumatics.  This  Heron  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  When  Suetonius  fays  that, 
Nero  organa  hydraulica  novi  ct  ignoti  generis  circumduxit, 
he  did  not  mean  that  they  were  unknown  at  Rome  before 
Nero,  but  that  thofe  of  Nero  were  of  a  new  conftruction. 
Thofe  were  the  hydraulics  of  a  new  fabric,  which  he  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  at  the  public  games,  as  Suetonius  re-  ' 
lates  a  little  after.  Heliogabalus,  one  of  the  worthy  fuc- 
ceffors  of  Nero,  like  him  was  fond  of  thei'e  hydraulics  ; 
and  Alexander  Severus,  his  coufin  and  fucceffor,  had  the 
fame  inclination.  Claudian,  who  lived  fome  time  after, 
has  left  us  this  elegant  defcription  of  them : 

Et  qui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmura  tactu 
Innumeras  voces  fegetis  moderatur  aense  ; 
Intonet  erranti  digito,  penitufque  trabali 
Vecte  laborantes  in  carmina  concitat  undas. 

This  very  conftruction,  which  is  obferved  in  the  pipes  of 
an  organ,  gradually  decreafing  in  magnitude,  has  been 
reprefented  in  an  epigram  of  Optatianus  Porphyrius,  who. 
lived  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  This  epigram,  which 
is  quoted  in  Pithon's  collection  of  ancient  epigrams,  is 
compofed  of  verfes  of  an  unequal  length,  fucceffively  in- 
creasing. This  correfponds  with  thofe  words  of  the  old 
fcholiaft  on  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  ver.  370.  Tunica  Galli  utun- 
tur  infacris  in  modum  organi  utrinque  decrefcentibus  virgulis 
purpureis. 

At  the  time  of  CafTiodorus,  who  flourifhed  under  king 
Vitigas  the  Goth,  in  514.,  the  hydraulicon,  or  water- 
organ,  blown  by  hand-bellows,  became  common  ;  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  defcription  :  "  The  or°-an, 
fays  he,  is  an  inftrument  compofed  of  divers  pipes,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  tower,  which,  by  means  of  bellows,  is  made 
to  produce  a  loud  found  ;  and,  in  order  to  exprefs  agree- 
able melodies,  there  are,  in  the  infide,  movements  made 
of  wood,  that  are  preffed  down  by  the  fingers  of  the 
player,  which  produce  the  moft  pleafing  and  brilliant 
tones." 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  antiquity  of  organs,  or  of  in- 
ftruments of  a  very  fimilar  nature,  can  lcarcely  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  nothing  very  particular  refpecting  the  time, 
place,  or  manner,  of  the  invention,  can  poffibly  be  de- 
termined from  thofe  incidental  obfervations  which  occur 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  It  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks,  but 
not  to  have  been  in  general  ufe  till  the  eighth  century  ; 
and  it  has  been  affirmed,  that,  in  France,  it  was  not 
known  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debonair,  i.  e.  A.  D.  815, 
when  an  Italian  prieft  taught  the  ufe  and  conftruction  of 
it,  which  he  himfelf  had  learned  at  Conftantinople.  By 
fome,  however,  it  has  been  carried  as  far  back  as  Charle- 
magne, and  by  others  as  far  as  Pepin.  Vitruvius  defcribes 
an  organ  in  his  tenth  book  ;  and  St.  Jerome  mentions  one 
with  twelve  pair  of  belhpws,  which  might  be  heard  a  thou- 
fand  paces,  or  a  mile  ;  and  anoth^s  at  Jerufalem,  which 
might  be  heard  to  the  Mount  of  Onves. 

It  has  been  a  fubject  of  debate,  when  the  ufe  of  organs 
was  introduced  into  the  church.  Bellarmine  fays,  that 
they  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  fervice  of  the  church,  in  the 
time  of  pope  Vitalian,  about  the  year  660,  as  Platina  re- 
lates out  of  the  Pontifical ;  or,  as  Aimonius  thinks,  after 
the  year  820,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Pious.  Venerable 
Bede,  who  died  in  735,  fays  nothing  of  the  ufe  of  organs, 
f  or 
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or  other  inftruments,  in  our  churches  or  convents,  when 
he  is  very  minutely  defcribing  the  manner  in  which  the 
pfalms  and  hymns  were  lung. 

Perhaps  the  learned  Bingham  is  our  fureft  guide  in  de- 
termining this  point.  He  pofitively  afferts,  that  there  were 
no  fuch  things  as  organs  in  life  in  the  ancient  church  ; 
and  that,  though  church-mufic  was  as  old  as  the  apoftles, 
jnftrumental  mufic  was  not  fo.  He  alfo  fays  that  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  in  his  days,  that  organs 
were  not  introduced  into  churches  till  after  the  time  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  A.  D.  1250;  and  for  this  opinion,  as 
far  as  the  authority  of  Aquinas  will  go,  we  have  a  pofitive 
proof  in  thefe  words  :  "  Our  church  does  not  ufe  mufical 
inftruments,  as  harps  and  pialtries,  to  praife  God  withal, 
that  (he  may  not  feem  to  Judaize."  From  hence  it  has 
reafonably  been  concluded,  particularly  by  the  learned 
Gregory,  that  they  were  not  ufed  in  churches  in  his 
time.  Mr.  Wharton  has  alio  obferved,  that  Marinus  Sa- 
irutas  (who  flourifned  A.D.  1290)  firft  introduced  wind- 
organs  into  churches  :  from  this  circumftance  he  derived 
the  name  'Torcdlv.s,  the  name  for  organ  in  the  Italian 
language.  About  this  fame  time  Durandus,  in  his  Ra- 
tionale, fpeaks  of  them  as  generally  received  in  the 
church;  and  he,  in  Mr.  Gregory's  opinion,  is  the  firft 
author  who  takes  notice  of  it. 

Thefe  authorities  are  ftrong;  and  the  opinions  founded 
on  them  by  the  learned,  render  them  ftill  more  convincing. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  teftimony  of  Gervas,  the 
monk  of  Canterbury,  who  flouriihed  in  1200,  that  organs 
had  been  introduced  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore that  time  ;  for,  in  his  defcription  of  Lanfranc's 
church,  as  it  was  before  the  fire  in  1174,  he  mentions  an 
organ  that  flood  over  St.  Michael's  chapel,  (ubi  organa 
j'olcnt  effe;)  and  the  foundation  of  its  loft  remains  to  this 
day.  We  do  not  fay  that  this  invalidates  the  reafoning 
of  the  learned  Bingham.  Of  that  our  readers  are  to  judge; 
and,  informing  their  judgment,  they  will  be  determined 
by  the  credit  of  the  teftimonies  which  are  here  oppofed  to 
each  other. 

But,  however  we  are  difpofed  to  determine  this  matter 
(which  is  in  itfelf  but  of  little  confequence),  it  is  certain 
that  the  ufe  of  the  organ  was  very  common  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  church,  and  the  propriety  of  it  was  undifputed. 
In  the  17th  century,  however,  during  the  civil  wars,  or- 
gans were  removed  from  the  churches  in  England  ;  and 
fo  generally  reprobated,  that,  at  the  reftoration,  there 
could  fcarcely  be  found  either  organifts,  organ-builders, 
or  fingers.  The  lawfulnefs  of  uling  organs  in  churches, 
has,  however,  been  ably  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the 
iafe  which  the  Jews  made  of  inftruments  of  mufic  in  di- 
vine fervice;  and  with  much  reafon  ;  for,  were  the  ufe 
criminal  in  us,  as  was  aflerted  by  many  well-meaning 
men  of  the  laft  century,  tind  as  it  is  ftill  thought  by  fome 
in  this,  it  would  unqueftionably  have  been  equally  un- 
lawful for  the  Jews.  The  Chriftians  in  Aquinas's  time, 
however,  adted  wifely  in  avoiding  the  ufe  of  them,  if 
fuch  ufe  would  have  given  offence  to  their  weaker  bre- 
thren. For,  though  they  are  highly  ornamental,  and 
in  fome  churches  may  be  productive  of  good  effects,  yet 
the  ufe  of  them  is  far  from  being  eflential,  and  may 
be  difpenfed  with.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  one  of  the 
**  Homilies,"  fet  forth  by  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
mention  is  made  of  "  filthy  organs,  difpleafing  to  God," 
&c.  &c. 

Organs  have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  Scotland,  fince  that  became  Prefbyterian  ;  but  they 
are  ufed  in  Holland,  where  that  form  of  church-govern- 
ment alfo  obtains.  Biftiop  Home,  in  a  Sermon  which 
he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  organ  at  Canter- 
bury, in  1784,  fays,  that  he  believes  fome  Prelbyterian 
difl'entcrs  in  England  have  adopted  it  in  their  places 
of  worfhip. 

The  church-organ  confifts  of  two  chief  parts ;  the  main 
body,  cailed  the  great  organ,  and  the  choir-organ.  The 
iize  of  an  organ  is  generally  expreffed  by  the  length  of.  its 


largeft  pipe  :  thus  they  fay,  an  organ  of  8,  16,  32,  feet,  &c. 
The  organ  in  the  cathedral-church  atUlrnin  Germany,  is 
93  feet  high  and  28  broad  :  its  largeft  pipe  is  13  inches 
diameter,  and  it  has  16  pair  of  bellows. 

The  great  organ  is  commonly  placed  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  cafe,  for  the  convenience  of  planting  the  largeft  pipes 
in  the  ornamental  front,  and  that  it  may  appear  louder. 
The  choir-organ  is  lometimes  placed  on  one  fide  within 
the  cafe  of  the  great  organ,  and  fometimes  in  a  feparate, 
cafe,  at  the  back  of  the  player.  Hence,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  called  the  chair  organ. 

Plate  XVI.  The  feveral  parts  of  the  church-organ  are 
as  follow:  H I H,  fig.  1.  is  the  found-board;  which  is 
compofed  of  two  parts,  the  upper  beard  or  cover  H  HH, 
and  the  under  board  H  I,  which  is  much  thicker  than  the 
other  :  each  of  thefe  confifts  of  feveral  planks  laid  with 
their  edges  to  each  other,  and  joined  very  clofe  together. 
In  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board  there  are  made  feveral 
channels,  which  run  in  the  direction  LL,  MM,  &c.  and 
are  continued  as  far  as  there  are  flops  in  the  organ,  and 
come  almoft  to  the  edge  H  K.  Thefe  channels  are  co- 
vered over  very  clofe  with  parchment  or  leather,  all  the 
way,  except  a  hole  that  is  commonly  at  the  fore-end  next 
H  K,  upon  which  a  valve  or  puff  is  placed.  Thefe  chan- 
nels are  called  partitions.  When  this  valve  or  flap  is  fhut, 
it  keeps  out  the  air,  and  admits  it  when  open.  On  the 
upper  fide  of  the  lower  board,  there  are  likewife  cut  feveral 
broad  fquare  channels,  lying  crofs  the  former,  but  not  fo 
deep  as  to  reach  them  :  thefe  lie  in  the  direction  LN,  PQ, 
Sec.  To  fit  thefe  channels,  there  is  the  fame  number  of 
wooden  Aiders  or  regifters,  f,f,f,  &c.  running  the  whole 
length  ;  and  thefe  may  be  drawn  out  or  thruft  in  at  plea- 
fure.  The  number  of  thefe  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Hops 
in  the  organ. 

I K  K  K  is  the  wind-cheft,  which  is  a  fquare  box  fitted 
clofe  to  the  under  fide  of  the  lower  board,  and  made  air- 
tight, fo  that  no  air  can  get  out  but  what  goes  through  the 
valves  along  the  partitions.  V  V  are  the  valves  or  puffs 
which  open  into  the  wind-cheft:  they  are  all  inclofed  in 
it,  and  may  be  placed  in  any  part  of  it,  as  occaiion  (hall 
require.  One  of  thefe  valves,  with  the  fpring  that  fhuts 
it,  and  the  wire  that  opens  it,  is  represented  at  fig.  2. 

C,  D,  E,  F,  &c.  are  the  keys  on  which  the  fingers  are 
placed  when  the  organ  is  played  :  thefe  keys  lie  over  the 
horizontal  bar  of  wood  W,  in  which  are  ltuck  an  equal 
numberof  wire-pins,  z,  z,  on  which  the  keys  are  fixed;  and 
the  keys  move  up  and  down  on  the  bar,  as  on  a  centre. 
There  is  another  bar,  againft  which  the  keys  fall  when  put 
down,  -and  which  is  here  marked  3  :  on  this  alfo  are  feve- 
ral wires,  which  go  through  the  keys,  to  guide  them  ;  and 
on  this  bar  a  lift  is  fattened  to  hinder  the  keys  from  knock- 
ing againft  the  wood.  The  keys  are  made  to  communi- 
cate with  the  valves  feveral  ways,  as  we  (hall  now  defcribe. 
Firft,  s,  s,  s,  are  the  key-rollers,  moving  on  the  pivots,  t,  t: 
thefe  rollers  lie  horizontally,  one  above  another,  and^are 
of  fuch  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  valve  to  the  key  : 
a,  «,  a,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key-rollers:  tv,  w, 
the  valve-wires  fixed  to  the  armsn,  «,  and  to  the  valves  V, 
and  to  go  through  the  holes  /;,  h,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wind-cheft  :  b,  b,  b,  are  likewife  arms  fixed  to  the  key- 
rollers  :  d,  d,  d,  the  key-wires,  fixed  to  the  arms  b,  b,  and 
to  the  keys  C,  D,  E.  Now,  when  the  end  of  any  one  of 
the  keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it  pulls  down  the  arm  b, 
by  the  wire  d,  which  turns  about  the  roller  s  with  the 
arm  a,  that  pulls  down  the  wire  w,  which  opens  the  valve 
that  is  fhut  by  the  fpring,  as  foon  as  the  preilure  is  taken 
off  the  key.  In  this  conftruction  there  mull:  be  a  worm- 
fpring  fattened  to  the  key,  and  to  the  bar  W  on  the  fur- 
ther fide,  to  keep  down  the  end  5  of  the  key. 

Another  method  of  opening  the  valves  is'thus:  x  y,  x  yt 
are  (lender  levers,  movable  on  the  centres  1,  1  ;  5  .r,  5  x, 
are  wires  going  from  the  further  ends  of  the  keys  to  the 
ends  a:  of  the  levers;  y  V,  y  V,  are  other  wires,  reaching 
from  the  ends  y  of  the  levers,  through  the  holes  h,  to  the 
valves  V-    So  that  putting  down  the  key  C,  Dt  &c.  raifes 
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the  end  5,  which  thrufts  up  the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  the 
•wire  5  x ;  this  depreffes  the  end  y  of  the  lever,  which  pulls 
down  the  wire  y  V,  and  opens  the  valve  V. 

A  third  way  of  opening  the  valve  is  this  :  At  the  end  of 
the  key  b,  is  a  lever  8,  9,  moving  in  the  centre  7.  This 
makes,  with  the  key,  a  compound  lever.  From  the  end  9, 
a  wire  goes  to  the  valve.  Now,  the  putting  down  the 
end  6  of  the  key  raifes  the  end  8,  which  depreffes  the 
end  9  of  the  lever  8,  9,  pulls  down  the  wire,  and  opens 
the  valve.  There  is  only  one  of  thefe  drawn  in  the 
fcheme,  and  but  a  few  of  the  others,  to  avoid  confufion. 

R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move  the  Aiders,  by  help  of 
the  arms  cf,  cf,  which  are  fixed  horizontally  in  thele 
rollers  :  he,  k  e,  are  alfo  levers  fixed  in  the  rollers ;  le,  le, 
are  the  handles,  which  lie  horizontally,  and  pafs  through 
the  holes  11;  they  are  fattened  to  the  lever  he,  being  mo- 
vable about  a  joint  at  e. 

Now,  any  handle  //),  being  drawn  out,  pulls  the  end  e 
towards  I,  which  turns  about  Rk,  along  with  the  arm  cf; 
and  the  end /'pulls  out  theflider/g-;  and,  whenp  is  thruft 
in,  the  arm  cf  likewife  thrufts  in  the  flider/g\ 

Upon  the  feveral  rows  of  holes  which  appear  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  board,  there  are  fet  up  an  equal  number 
of  rows  of  pipes.  The  pipes  of  an  organ  are  of  four 
kinds,  flopped,  half-ftopped  (with  a  funnel  or  chimney 
at  the  top),  open,  and  reed,  pipes.  Various  materials 
have  been  ufed  for  their  contraction ;  but  the  moft  com- 
mon practice  is  to  make  the  flopped  pipes  of  wood,  and 
the  open  and  reed  pipes  of  a  metal  compofed  of  tin  and 
lead. 

Figs.  3  and  4.  reprefent  the  front  and  fection  of  a  flop- 
ped wooden  pipe.  In  fig.  4..  a  is  a  fquare  block  of  wood, 
correfponding  with  the'  interior  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
upon  which  the  back  and  two  fides  are  glued.  In  this  a 
channel  is  cut,  in  the  direction  of  the  (haded  line,  for  the 
paffage  of  the  wind,  which,  entering  at  the  foot  d,  pafles 
through  the  channel  in  the  block,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
lip  or  top  piece  b,  and  ftrikes  upon  the  fliarp  edge  of  the 
front  at  e,  the  mouth  :  c  is  a  movable  wooden  tompion, 
covered  with  leather  to  make  it  air-tight.  When  this  is 
drawn  outwards,  the  tone  of  the  pipe  is  flattened,  and, 
when  puflied  inwards,  fliarpened.  Figs.  5  and  6.  repre- 
fent the  front  and  fection  of  an  open  metal  pipe.  Fig.  6. 
d  is  the  foot,  which  is  a  hollow  cone,  and  is  feparated 
from  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  pipe  c,  by  a  partition 
called  the  langue,  or  tongue,  a,  which  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofe  of  the  block  in  the  wooden  pipe.  The  wind  pafles 
through  a  narrow  aperture  at  b,  and  ftrikes  upon  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  mouth  at  e.  A  fmall  ear  is  ufually  affixed 
on  each  fide  of  the  mouth,  for  the  purpofes  of  enriching 
the  tone,  and  to  tune  fuch  pipes  as  ftand  in  the  ornamen- 
tal front  of  the  organ.  Metal  open  pipes  are  tuned  by 
opening  the  tops  with  a  brafs  cone,  to  fharpen  them  ;  and 
by  clofing  them  with  the  infide  of  the  cone,  to  flatten 
them.  Figs.  7  and  8.  are  the  front  and  fection  of  an  half- 
flopped  pipe,  or  pipe  a  la  chemine'c.  Thefe  pipes  are  tuned 
by  opening  or  clofing  the  ears,  which  are  made  very  large 
for  this  purpofe.  Fig.  9.  is  the  exterior,  of  a  reed-pipe, 
confifting  of  two  parts  ;  the  foot,  a,  and  the  tube  or  body 
of  the  pipe,  b.  The  tube  is  foldered  to  a  block  of  me- 
tal, c,  (figs.  10  and  11.)  which  exactly  fits  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  foot.  In  tbisMs  fixed  a  hollow  demi-cylinder, 
d,  of  brafs,  called  the  reed,  flopped  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  communicating  at  the  other  with  the  body 
of  the  pipe.  The  open  fide  of  the  reed  (the  edges  of 
which  are  filed  perfectly  flat  and  parallel)  is  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  hard  brafs,  called  the  tongue;  one  end  of 
which  is  kept  in  its  pofition  by  a  fmall  wooden  wedge /i 
and  the  other  left  at  liberty  to  vibrate  with  the  action  of 
the  wind.  The  degree  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  a  reed- 
pipe,  depends  jointly  on  the  length  of  the  tongue  and 
that  of  the  pipe,  meafured  from  the  extremity  of  the  reed 
"  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube.  It  is,  therefore,  neceffary 
to  have  fome  method  of  altering  the  length  of  the  reed, 
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in  order  to  tune  the  pipe.  This  is  effected  by  pulling  up, 
or  pufhing  down,  the  wire-fpring  g ;  which,  prefling  the 
tongue  clofely  againft  the  reed,  fhortens  or  lengthens  the 
vibrating  portion  of  it.  The  degree  of  gravity,  or  acute- 
nefs, of  any  pipe,  depends  upon  the  length  ;  meaiiired,  in 
an  open  pipe,  from  the  edge  of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  ;  and,  in  a  flopped  pipe,  from  the  edge  of  the 
mouth  to  the  interior  furface  of  the  tompion.  A  flopped 
pipe  is  half  the  length  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  fame  pitch. 

We  now  return  to  fig.  1.  where  X  reprefents  a  ftopped- 
pipe  of  wood,  Z  a  flute-pipe  of  metal,  Y  a  trumpet-pipe 
of  metal,  {landing  in  their  places  in  the  rows  we  have 
mentioned.  The  pipes,  to  prevent  them  from  falling, 
pafs  through  holes  made  in  boards  placed  upon  the  up- 
per board.  The  pipes  are  made  to  communicate  with  the 
wind-chefl  in  the  following  manner:  There  are  holes 
bored  that  go  through  the  upper  and  lower  boards,  and 
through  the  Aider  (when  it  is  drawn  out),  into  the  parti- 
tion below ;  fo  that  any  pipes  placed  upon  thofe  holes 
will  then  communicate  with  the  partition,  which,  by  its 
valve,  communicates  with  the  wind-chefl.  But,  when  the 
Aider  is  thruft  in,  its  holes  do  not  anfwer  to  thofe  in  the 
upper  and  lower  boards  ;  therefore,  the  communication 
is  flopped,  fo  that  no  wind  can  get  to  the  pipe. 

To  every  large  organ  there  muft  be  at  lead  two  pair  of 
bellows,  which  are  marked  in  fig.  1.  by  TU,  T  U.  O,  O, 
are  the  handles,  moving  upon  the  axis  nn,  nn.  Each  of 
thefe  bellows  confifts  of  two  boards,  the  lowed  of  which 
is  immovable  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  valve  r,  opening  in- 
wards, and  a  tube  leading  to  it,  called  the  conveying  tube. 
There  is  alfo  a  hole  in  this  under  board,  from  which  a 
tube  leads  to  the  port-vent,  which  is  a  fquare  tube 
marked  4,  rifing  upward,  and  inferted  into  the  under 
fide  of  the  wind-chefl  at  2.  In  the  tube  leading  to  the 
port-vent,  there  is  a  valve  that  opens  towards  the  port- 
vent,  and  fuffers  the  air  to  go  up  the  port- vent,  but  not 
to  return.  Now  the  handle  O,  being  pulled  down,  raifes 
the  upper  board  T,  and  the  air  enters  through  the  valve  r ; 
and,  when  the  handle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
board,  which  carries  three  or  four  pounds  to  every  fquare 
foot,  continually  defcending,  drives  the  air  through  the 
port-vent  to  the  found-board  ;  and,  as  the  bellows  work 
alternately,  one  pair  is  conftantly  defcending,  which  oc- 
cafions  a  continual  blaft  through  the  port-vent. 

The  bellows  are  fhown  feparately  at  figs,  12  and  13. 
Single-bellows,  for  a  chamber-organ,  conlift  of  two  ob- 
long boards,  a  b,  cd,  fig.  12.  connected  at  b  by  a  joint  of 
leather  or  web,  and  at  the  other  three  fides  by  thin  folds 
of  wood  joined  together  with  leather.  The  lower  board 
is  fixed,  the  upper  movable.  In  the  lower  board,  at  e  f,  is 
an  aperture  covered  with  a  valve  (called  by  the  organ- 
builders  a  pallet)  opening  inwards.  At  g  is  another 
aperture,  covered  with  a  hollow  box  g  d,  communicating 
with  the  wind-trunk;  upon  the  mouth  of  which  is  an^ 
other  pallet  opening  outwards.  When  the  upper  board, 
a  b,  is  railed  by  prefling  down  the  handle  of  the  lever  /;  i, 
the  air  enters  the  bellows  at  the  aperture  ef,  and,  upon 
letting  go  the  lever,  is  forced  into  the  wind-trunk  at  d, 
by  the  preffure  of  weights  placed  upon  the  upper  board. 
The  pallet  at  d  prevents  the  return  of  the  wind  from  the 
wind-trunk,  when  the  upper  board  is  railed.  Double 
bellows  are  made  with  three  bo-.rds  ;  a  b,  (fig- 13.)  the 
rifer;  cd,  the  middle;  and  ef,  the  feeder  boards.  Atg-, 
in  the  feeder,  is  an  aperture,  and  pallet  to  receive  the  air; 
at  /(,  in  the  middle  board,  is  the  pallet  of  communication  ; 
and  at  i,  in  the  rifer,  the  wafte  pallet,  which  is  contrived 
to  open,  when  the  bellows  are  fufficiently  full.  The  rifer 
empties  itfelf  into  the  wind-trunk  at  c.  In  old  bellows  of 
this  kind,  the  rifer  is  connected  with  the  middle  board,  in 
a  manner  fimilar  to  the  fingle  bellows  ;  but  it  is  now  ufual 
to  join  them  with  folds  of  an  equal  breadth  in  all  parts, 
fo  that  the  upper  board,  in  rifing,  is  always  parallel  to 
.the  middle'board.  Thefe  are  called  horizontal  bellows,  in 
contradiftinction  to  thefe  which  rife  diagonally.  Their 
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aclion  is  very  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  old  form.  Tliey 
afford  a  greater  quantity  of  wind,  in  proportion  to  the 
cafe-room  they  occupy  ;  the  preflure  is  more  equal;  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  jerk  or  quiver.  Though  lately 
brought  into  common  ufe,  they  are  by  no  means  a  mo- 
dern invention,  as  Pere  Merfenne  defcribes  them  under 
the  name  of  bellows  a  la  lanterne. 

All  the  internal  ftructure  of  the  organ  is  concealed  from 
fight  by  the  front  of  the  inftrument,  which  ftands  upon 
the  part  between  the  numbers  3  and  6  (fig.  1.)  In  every 
organ,  the  number  of  partitions  L  L,  M  M,  &c.  that  are 
in  the  found-board  (fig.  1.)  that  of  the  valves  VV,  that 
of  the  rollers  ss,  or  of  the  levers  xy  or  8  9  and  their  wires, 
and  that  of  the  keys  ABC,  &c.  mull  be  always  equal. 
The  keys  are  placed  between  G  G,  but  the  fcheme  could 
not  contain  them  all.  There  are  alio  as  many  handles 
/,  /,  &c.  rollers  R  R,  &c.  Aiders  f,f,  &c.  as  there  are  flops 
upon  the  organ;  and  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  between 
the  Aiders  f,f,  Sec.  there  are  as  many  Aiders  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  fame  number  of  handles  and  rollers,  and 
other  rows  of  pipes  placed  between  LN,  P  Q,  which 
could  not  be  exprefled  in  the  figure.  The  leaft  pipes  and 
partitions  are  placed  toward  the  middle  of  the  organ,  and 
the  greateft  on  the  outfide.  The  flops  of  an  organ  have 
various  denominations,  according  to  the  founds  they  are 
to  produce  ;  fome  of  which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fif- 
teenth, twelfth,  tierce,  cornet,  trumpet,  French  horn, 
vox  humana,  flute,  baflbon,  cremona,  &c.  The  foreign 
organs,  efpecially  thofe  of  Germany,  have  many  more  : 
particularly  that  in  the  abbey-church  of  Weingarten,  a 
town  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  has  66  flops,  and 
contains  no  fewer  than  6666  pipes.  The  organ  at  Haerlem 
is  faid  to  have  60  flops,  many  of  them  but  little  known 
to  the  EngliAi  workmen,  and  diftinguiflied  bynames  that 
exprefs  the  founds  which  they  produce. 

When  this  magnificent  inftrument  is  played,  the  han- 
dle O  of  the  bellows  is  firft  put  down,  which  raifes  the 
upper  board  T,  and  gives  room  for  the  air  to  enter  by  the 
valve  )•.  Then  the  other  handle  O  is  put  down  :  in  the 
mean  time  the  board  T,  belonging  to  the  firft  handle,  de- 
fending, and  fliutting  the  valve  r,  drives  the  air  through 
the  othervalve,  up  the  port-vent,  and  into  the  wind-cheft. 
Then  drawing  out  any  handle,  as  that  of  the  flute-flop p  I, 
which  draws  out  the  Aider/g',  all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  L  N 
are  ready  to  play,  as  foon  as  the  keys  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are 
put  down  ;  therefore,  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens 
the  correfponding  valve  i»V,  through  which  the  air  en- 
ters into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.  In  the  fame 
manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN,  will  found  when  its 
key  is  put  down  ;  but  no  pipe,  in  any  other  fet,  will  found 
till  the  Aider  be  drawn  out  by  its  correfponding  handle. 

The  number  of  keys,  or  compafs  of  the  organ,  in  the 
time  of  father  Schmidt,  was  commonly  confined  to  four 
ocfaves  ;  from  double  C  in  the  bafs,  to  C  in  alt.  To  thefe, 
two  notes,  GG  and  A  A,  were  fometimes  added  to  the 
loweft  oftave.  An  organ  of  this  compafs  is  faid  to  have 
Ihort  oclaves.  When  the  keys  are  extended  to  G  G  in  re- 
gular fucceflion,  the  organ  is  faid  to  have  long  compafs. 
The  modern  builders  have  extended  the  keys  upwards  to 
F  in  altiffimo. 

Befides  the  manuals,  or  keys  for  the  hand,  there  are,  in 
fome  large  church-organs,  pedals,  or  keys  played  with  the 
feet ;  faid  to  be  the  invention  of  Bernard,  a  German, 
about  the  year  1400.  Thefe  command  certain  pipes, 
-which,  to  increafe  the  harmony,  are  tuned  an  oftave  be- 
low the  diapafon.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
Englim  builders  have  not  followed  fome  certain  and  in- 
variable rule  for  the  polition  of  their  pedals,  as  they  do 
for  their  keys.  Scarcely  two  organs  in  the  kingdom  have 
their  pedals  alike,  either  with  refpedt  to  number  or  poli- 
tion; fo  that  every  performer,  who  comes  to  an  organ 
with  which  he  is  not  previoufly  acquainted  (be  he  ever  fo 
lkilful  in  the  ufe  of  pedals),  has  the  whole  of  his  bufinefs 
to  learn  again.  The  diTpolition  of  the  pedals  of  the  tine 
organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  might  ferve  as  a  model  for 


all  other  EngliAi  organs.  Each  oftave  of  the  pedal  occu- 
pies the  fpace  of  two  oftaves  of  the  finger-keys ;  and  the 
C's  are  placed  under  each  other. 

Among  the  modern  improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  fwell  and  the  tremblant.  The 
fwell  is  faid  to  be  an  Englim  invention  ;  and  Dr.  Burney, 
in  his  Tour  through  Germany,  fays  that  he  found  only 
one  organ  in  which  a  fwell  had  been  attempted,  and  that 
in  a  very  imperfeft  manner.  The  fwell  has  its  pipes  in- 
clofed  in  a  flout  wooden  box,  with  a  Aiding  door ;  which, 
being  gradually  opened  by  the  preflure  of  the  performer's 
foot,  the  found  is  increal'ed,  and  is  diminiAied  by  a  con- 
trary motion.  The  fwell  organ  is  commonly  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cafe,  either  over  the  great  organ,  or 
over  the  choir-organ.  The  tremblant  is  a  contrivance 
by  means  of  a  valve  in  the  port-vent,  or  paffage  from  the 
wind-cheft,  to  check  the  wind,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts  ; 
fo  that  the  notes  feem  to  ftammer,  and  the  whole  inftru- 
ment to  fob,  in  a  very  Angular  manner.  There  is  a  trem- 
blant in  the  organ  at  the  German  chapel  in  the  Savoy. 

Thofe  who  wifti  to  be  further  informed  in  the  hiftory 
and  practice  of  organ-building,  are  referred  to  L'Harmonie 
Univerfelle,  folio,  Paris,  1636;  HarmonicorumLibri  Duo- 
decimi,  folio,  Paris,  164.8  ;  Fa&eurd'Orgues,  Paris,  1766; 
and  Mr.  Mafon's  Eflays  on  EngliAi  Church  Mufic. 

The  organs  in  our  churches,  that  have  been  well  pre- 
ferved,  of  father  Schmidt's  make,  fuch  as  St.  Paul's,  the 
Temple,  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
&c.  are  far  fuperior  in  tone  to  any  of  more  modern  con- 
ftrucnon  ;  but  the  mechanifm  has  been  improved  during 
the  laft  century,  by  Byfield,  Snetzler,  Green,  Gray,  &c. 
The  touch  is  lighter,  the  compafs  extended,  and  the 
reed-work  admirable.  The  dulciana-ftop,  brought  hither 
by  Snetzler,  is  a  tall,  delicate,  narrow,  pipe,  of  an  ex- 
quifite  fweet  tone,  without  a  reed  ;  on  which  account  it 
ftands  in  tune  equally  well  with  the  open  diapafon. 
Though  the  beft  keyed-inftruments  in  England  have  been 
made  by  Germans,  they  work  here  better  than  in  their 
own  country  in  fize  and  number  of  flops  :  they  greatly 
furpafs  us  in  the  fize  of  their  organs,  but  the  mechanifm  is 
infinitely  inferior  ;  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  work- 
manAiip  being  better  paid  here  than  in  the  German  do- 
minions, where  labour  is  cheap. 

The  long  keys  of  our  old  church-organs  were  made  of 
box  or  ebony,  and  the  Aiort,  or  Aats  and  fliarps,  of  ivory. 
But  at  prefent,  the  long  keys,  or  natural  notes,  like  thofe 
in  harpfichords  and  piano-fortes,  are  of  ivory,  and  the  flats 
and  Aiarps  of  ebony,  or  dyed  pear-tree  wood. 

An  organ,  when  complete  for  cathedrals,  is  of  three- 
fold conftruftion,  and  furnilhed  with  three  fets  of  keys  ; 
one  for  what  is  called  the  great  organ,  and  which  is  the 
middle  fet,  a  fecond  (or  lower  fet)  for  the  choir-organ, 
and  a  third  (or  upper  fet)  for  the  fwell.  In  the  great 
organ,  the  principal  flops  are  :  the  two  diapafons,  the 
principal,  the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  the  fefquialtera,  the 
mixture  or  furniture,  the  trumpet,  the  clarion,  and  the 
cornet.  The  choir-organ  ufually  contains  the  ftopt  dia- 
pafon, the  dulciana,  the  principal,  the  flute,  the  baflbon, 
and  the  vox  humana.  The  fwell  comprifes  the  two  dia- 
pafons, the  principal,  the  hautboy,  trumpet,  and  cornet. 

In  attempting  to  defcribe  the  requifites  of  a  good  organ, 
we  Aiall  begin  with  the  bellows  ;  which,  befides  being  of 
a  fize  fully  adequate  to  fupply  the  chorus,  mould  at  all 
times  give  an  equal  weight  of  wind.  This  maybe  known, 
by  holding  down  two  notes  of  the  diapafon,  or  any  other 
flop,  when  the  bellows  are  nearly  full,  and  observing 
whether  they  continue  in  the  lame  relative  ltate  of  tune, 
until  the  bellows  are  nearly  empty.  If  they  do,  the  wind 
is  equal ;  without  which,  no  organ  can  ever  be  in  tune  : 
alio,  when  carefully  blown,  no  difference  fhould  be  heard 
from  the  action  of  blowing.  In  like  manner,  a  Angle 
note  of  the  diapafon  ftiouid  continue  unaltered  in  its 
pitch,  and  fmooth  in  its  tone,  while  the  other  flops  are 
added  in  fucceflion,  xintil  the  whole  chorus  be  drawn. 
This  proves  that  the  wind  meets  with  no  impediment  in 
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its  courfe  to  the  pipes  :  a  requiiite  of  no  lefs  importance 
than  the  former. 

The"  draw-flops  mould  move  with  fufEcient  eafe  and 
fmoothnefs ;  and  mould  Hop  fo  decidedly,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  being  completely  drawn,  or  fhut.  The 
touch  of  the  keys  ftiouid  be  free  and  elaftic,  and  exactly 
the  fame  prefiure  mould  be  requiiite  to  put  down  every 
key  throughout  the  fcale.  No  better  proof  can  be  given 
of  a  good  touch,  than  that  a  turned  make  can  be  executed 
with  equal  facility  in  ever}'  part  of  the  fcale,  except  per- 
haps in  the  lowefl  octave,  where  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or 
defired.  If  all  thefe  things  act  without  noife,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  organ  may  be  confidered  good,  and  in  order. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  pipes  is  not  lo  ealily  defcribed, 
becaufe  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  tone,  of 
which  little  idea  can  be  given  in  words.  A  fine  quality 
and  great  ftrength  can  hardly  be  expe&ed  from  the  fame 
pipe  -.  it  therefore  depends  fomewhat  on  choice  which  to 
prefer;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  all  foft-toned  pipes 
are  of  a  fine  quality.  But,  be  the  quality  what  it  may, 
it  mould  be  uniform  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  :  a  requi- 
fite  which  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  infilled  on  in  all  inftru- 
ments,  fo  as  to  give  the  idea  of  all  the  notes  coming  from 
the  fame  pipe  or  firing. 

It  is  indifpenfable  to  an  organ,  that  it  have  a  good 
flopped  diapafon,  as  that  flop  is  the  foundation  of  the 
organ,  and  is  never  fhut,  except  when  the  dulciana  or 
flute  are  ufed  as  folo-ftops.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
it  be  fufficiently  full  and  bold  in  the  bafs,  particularly  in 
thofe  chamber-organs  which  have  an  open  diapafon;  as 
that  flop  is  feldom  extended  lower  than  G-gamut.  And 
in  large  church-organs,  where  the  open  diapafon  goes 
through  the  fcale,  the  lower  notes  are  feeble,  if  not  fup- 
ported  by  the  flopped  diapafon  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  no  flop  fhould  be  loudeft  at  the  top.  Of  the  open 
diapafon,  little  more  need  be  faid,  than  that  it  fhould  be 
full,  fmooth,  and  articulate.  In  fmall  organs  it  is  en- 
tirely difpenfed  with  ;  and  in  thofe  which  are  larger,  it  is 
in  the  treble  only,  or  more  or  lefs  extended  into  the  bafs, 
according  to  the  fizeof  the  organ,  or  choice  of  the  builder; 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  it  is  better  that  the  loweft 
pipes  fhould  not  be  fo  loud  as  to  make  the  break  very 
perceptible.  In  large  church-organs  there  are  frequently 
two  open  diapafons  through ;  and  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  recommendation  to  an  organ  than  its  having  good 
diapafons.  What  has  been  already  faid  will  apply  to  all 
other  flops  generally,  when  taken  iingly;  but  their  rela- 
tive ftrength  is  of  great  importance  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
chorus.  As  a  fingle  flop  fhould  not  be  loudeft  at  the  top, 
fo  the  chorus-ftops  ihould  not  predominate  over  the  dia- 
pafons ;  a  fault  very  general  in  the  old  organs,  arifing 
from  the  bad  tafte  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  made. 
The  chorus  fhould  be  rich,  brilliant,  and  articulate;  and 
the  twelfth  and  tierce,  and  their  octaves,  fhould  not  be 
heard,  except  when  liftened  for.  The  trumpet- flop,  when 
good,  adds  greatly  to  the  majefty,  as  well  as  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  chorus  ;  and  its  octave,  the  clarion,  increafes  its 
brilliancy. 

The  goodnefs  of  thefe,  and  all  other  reed-ftops,  befides 
the  requifites  already  mentioned,  depends  upon  their 
fpeaking  readily  and  quickly  ;  and  being  free  from  the 
nafal  tone,  fuch  as  is  produced  by  bad  players  on  the 
clarionet  or  hautboy.  And  it  had  been  well  if  the  trum- 
pet had  never  been  ufed  as  any  other  than  a  chorus-ftop; 
for  its  ufe,  as  an  imitation  of  a  real  trumpet,  has  given 
rife  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of  imitation-flops  ; 
mod  of  them  a  difgrace  to  the  noble  inftrument  in  which 
they  are  fuftered  to  intrude  ;  and  its  confequence,  a 
trifling  and  vitiated  ftyle  of  performance  equally  dif- 
gracetul  to  the  tafte  of  this  country,  where  only  it  is 
cultivated. 

We  have  mentioned  (p.  368.)  the  fcarcity  of  organ- 
builders  at  the  time  of  the  reftoration.  Harris,  fen.  and 
Renatus  Harris,  his  fon,  two  eminent  organ-builders, 
called  hither  from  France,  foon  after  the  reftoration,  to 


fupply  our  churches  with  inftruments,  (which,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  bad  been  injured,  banifhed,  or 
deftroyed,)  were  excellent  workmen,  only  inferior  to  fa- 
ther Schmidt,  to  whom  Renatus,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1672,  became  a  formidable  rival.  The  conten- 
tion between  thefe  eminent  artifts,  at  the  time  of  erecting 
the  admirable  organ  which  ftill  ftands  in  the  Temple- 
church,  was  carried  on  with  fuch  fpirit,  not  to  fay  vio- 
lence, as  perhaps  never  happened  before  or  fince  on  a 
fimilar  occafion. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
mafter  of  the  Temple  and  the  benchers,  being  determined 
to  have  as  complete  an  organ  erected  in  their  church  as 
poffible,  received  propofals  from  both  thefe  eminent  artifts, 
backed  by  the  recommendation  of  fuch  an  equal  number 
of  powerful  friends  and  celebrated  organifts,  that  they 
were  unable  to  determine  among  themfelves  which  to 
employ.  They  therefore  told  the  candidates,  if  each  of 
them  would  erect  an  organ  in  different  parts  of  the  church, 
they  would  retain  that  which,  in  the  greateft  number  of 
excellencies,  fhould  be  allowed  to  deferve  the  preference. 
Schmidt  and  Harris  agreeing  to  this  propofal,  in  about 
eight  or  nine  months,  each  had,  with  the  utmofl  exertion 
of  his  abilities,  an  inftrument  ready  for  trial.  Dr.  Tud- 
way  living  at  the  time,  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  both, 
fays  that  Dr.  Blow  and  Purcell,  then  in  their  prime,  per- 
formed on  father  Schmidt's  organ,  on  appointed  days, 
and  difplayed  its  excellence  ;  and,  till  the  other  was  heard, 
every  one  believed  that  this  muft  be  chofen.  Harris  em- 
ployed M.  Lullie,  organift  to  queen  Catharine,  a  very 
eminent  mafter,  to  touch  his  organ,  which  brought  it 
into  favour ;  and  thus  they  continued  vying  with  each 
other  for  near  a  twelvemonth.  At  length,  Harris  chal- 
lenged father  Schmidt  to  make  additional  reed-ftops  in  a 
given  time ;  thefe  were  the  vox-humana,  cremorne,  the 
double  courtel,  or  double  baffbon,  and  fome  others. 
Thefe  flops,  then  newly-invented,  or  at  lead  new  to 
Englifh  ears,  gave  great  delight  to  the  crowds  who  at- 
tended the  trials  ;  and  the  imitations  were  fo  exact  and 
pleafing  on  both  fides,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
who  had  beft  fucceeded.  At  length,  the  decifion  was  left 
to  lord  chief-juftice  Jefferies,  afterwards  king  James  IPs 
pliant  chancellor,  who  was  of  that  fociety,  and  he  termi- 
nated the  controverfy  in  favour  of  Schmidt ;  fo  that 
Harris's  organ  was  taken  away  without  lofs  of  reputation, 
having  fo  long  pleafed  and  puzzled  better  judges  than 
Jefferies.  The  Hon.  Roger  North,  who  was  in  London 
at  the  time  of  the  contention  at  the  Temple-church,  fays, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Mufic,  that  the  competition  between 
father  Schmidt  and  Harris,  the  two  beft  artifts  in  Europe, 
was  carried  on  with  fuch  violence  by  the  friends  of  both, 
that  they  "  were  juft  not  ruined."  Indeed  old  Rofeingrave 
aiTured  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  partifans  for  each  cardie 
date,  in  the  fury  of  their  zeal,  proceeded  to  the  moil  mif- 
chievous  and  unwarrantable  acts  of  hoftilities  ;  and  that 
in  the  night  preceding  the  lair  trial  of  the  reed-ftops,  the 
friends  of  Harris  cut  the  bellows  of  Schmidt's  organ  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that,  when  the  time  came  for  playing 
upon  it,  no  wind  could  be  conveyed  into  the  wind-cheft. 
Harris's  organ,  after  its  rejection  at  the  Temple,  was  part 
of  it  erected  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  part  in  the 
cathedral  of  Chrift-church,  Dublin. 

Befides  this  complete  organ,  there  are  other  organs  of 
fmallerfizes  and  more  limited  powers,  adapted  to  church 
chapel,  and  chamber,  ufe.  There  is  alfo  the  barrel-organ, 
which  has  the  parts  of  other  organs,  with  the  addition  of 
a  cylinder,  or  barrel,  revolving  on  pivots  :  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  this,  by  means  of  wires,  pins,  and  ftaples, 
are  fet  the  tunes  it  is  intended  to  perform.  Thefe  pins 
and  ftaples,  by  the  revolution  of  the  barrel,  act  upon  the 
keys,  and  give  admiflion  to  the  wind,  from  the  bellows  to 
the  pipes.  The  barrel-organ  is  frequently  made  portable, 
andfo  contrived,  that  the  fame  action  of  the  hand  which 
turns  the  barrel  fupplies  the  wind,  by  giving  motion  to 
the  bellows. 
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Of  all  mufical  inftruments,  the  barrel-organ  is  the  moft 
eafy  of  performance,  as  it  merely  requires  a  regular  mo- 
tion given  to  it  by  a  handle.  On  this  account,  it  is  an 
inftrument  of  very  general  ufe  ;  and  the  recent  improve- 
ments of  fome  Englifh  artifts,  have  rendered  the  barrel 
capable  of  producing  an  effeft  equal  to  the  fingers  of  the 
firft-rate  performers.  Barrels  are  now  very  generally 
added  to  chamber-organs,  operating  on  the  fame  pipes 
as  the  finger-keys,  though  by  a  different  let  of  keys  ; 
fo  that  either  barrel  or  finger-keys  may  be  ufed  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  Many  barrel-organs  are  conftrufted 
on  an  extremely  fmall  fcale,  motion  being  given  to  them 
by  clock-work.  The  whole  inftrument  is  frequently  con- 
cealed in  fome  piece  of  furniture;  and  the  clock,  being 
previoufly  wound  up,  is  put  in  motion  at  pleafure,  by 
difcharging  a  trigger,  producing  a  very  agreeable  effeft  to 
thofe  unacquainted  with  the  concealment. 

A  moft  powerful  and  grand  inftrument  of  this  kind, 
called  the  Apollonicon,  is  now  exhibiting  at  Flight  and 
Robfon's,  St.  Martin's-lane,  London.  This  inftrument 
has  attracted,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  curiofity  and 
attention  of  the  mufical  world.  As  a  high  refult  of  me- 
chanical (kill,  and  as  a  mode  of  producing  mufical  founds, 
it  deferves  high  ecomium.  It  is  eflentially  an  organ,  on 
a  very  large  fcale,. and  of  an  extenfive  compafs,  comprifing 
every  fhade  and  gradation  of  found  from  great  power  to 
extreme  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  ;  and  poffefles  moreover 
the  capacity  of  being  played  on  by  five  performers  at  the 
fame  time.  To  the  notion,  however,  which  appears  to 
have  obtained  currency,  that  it  is  equal  in  effeft  to  the 
variety  and  richnefs  of  a  full  orcheftra,  to  the  union  and 
contrail  of  voices  and  inftruments,  we  cannot  lend  our 
fanftion :  from  no  one  inftrument,  however  perfeft  and 
complicated,  will  fuch  a  refult  ever  be  obtained;  and  this 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  defefts  which  are  inherent 
in  inftruments  of  this  character,  the  organ  fpecies,  of  mo- 
notony, the  want  of  the  Jlaccato,  and  of  the  perfeft  and 
gradual  crefcendo  and  diminuendo.  It  is  but  juftice,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  obferve,  that  in  this  latter  refpeft  it  has 
improved  on,  and  exceeded  the  powers  of,  organs  in 
general.  On  the  whole  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
Apollonicon,  in  its  prefent  mode  of  exhibition,  is  deferv- 
ing  a  vifit ;  and  will  rank  the  higher,  if  its  admirers  do 
not  injudicioufly  extol  it  for  qualities  which  it  does  not 
pofTefs. 

The  hydraulic  organ,  already  mentioned,  is  a  machine 
'tjhat  plays  by  water  inftead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  in  Italy,  in  the  grottoes  of  vineyards.  Ctefebes  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
is  faid  to  have  invented  organs  that  played  by  comprefling 
the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill  praftifed.  Archimedes  and 
Vitruvius  have  left  us  defcriptions  of  the  hydraulic  organ. 
In  the  cabinet  of  queen  Chriftina  is  a  beautiful  and  large 
medallion  of  Valentinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof  is  feen 
one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs,  with  two  men,  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  feeming  to  pump  the 
water  which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  its  found.  It  has 
only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a  round  pedeftal.  The  in- 
fcriptio'B  is  placea  spetri,  if  it  be  not  wrong  copied, 
which  we  fufpeft  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  Spinet. — The  fpinet  is  a  ftringed  inftrument,  but 
played  with  keys  like  the  organ.  The  name  is  derived 
from  J'pinu,  a  thorn,  or  quill,  the  tone  being  produced  by 
a  crow-quill  inferred  in  the  tongue  of  a  little  machine 
called  a  jack.  The  inftrument  confifts  of  a  cheft,  or  belly, 
made  of  the  moft  porous  and  relinous  wood  to  be  found, 
and  a  fable  of  fir  fattened  on  rods,  called  the  found-board, 
which  bears  on  the  fides  :  on  the  table  are  railed  two  little 
prominences  or  bridges,  in  which  are  fixed  as  many  pins 
as  tli ere  are.  firings  on  the  inftrument. 

The  keys,  when  prefled  down  at  the  end  by  the  finger, 
on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  make  the  other  end  throw 
up  jacks,  winch  ftrike  the  firings,  and  caufe  the  found  by 
means  of  the  quills  with  which  they  are  armed.  The 
thirty  thickeft  itrings  are  of  bral's ;  the  others,  for  the 


more  delicate  tones,  are  of  fteel  or  iron  wire,  fattened  at 
one  end  by  hooks,  and  at  the  other  on  pins,  by  which 
they  receive  their  tenfion  over  the  bridges  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  figure  of  the  fpinet  is  like  that  of  a  horizontal  harp, 
and  the  harp  an  inverted  fpinet.  It  is  tuned  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  keyed  inftruments,  by  5ths  and  8ths, 
with  or  without  bearings,  as  the  tuner  or  the  owner  of 
the  inftrument  fliall  pleafe.  There  have  been  fpinets  and 
harpfichords  made  for  curious  people  with  fome  or  all  the 
keys  fplit  or  cut  in  two,  and  furnifhing  a  different  tone 
for  F*  and  Gb,  D*  and  Eb,  &c.  to  perfeft  fome  of  the 
moft  offenfive  keys  in  common  tuning.  Zarlino  had  an 
inftrument  of  this  kind  made  at  Venice,  and  it  was.  after- 
wards fent  to  England  ;  but  the  mechanifm  and  tone  were 
fo  bad,  that  no  tuning  could  render  its  founds  agreeable. 
There  are  quarter-notes,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  Temple 
organ,  to  three  of  the  five  ftiort  keys;  but,  except  in 
pfalmody,  or  very  flow  movements,  Stanley  never  ven- 
tured to  touch  them.  The  fpinet  has  but  a  (ingle  firing  to 
each  note.  We  believe  that  very  few  fpinets  have  been 
made  fince  the  middle  of  the  laft  century. 

The  virginal  was  a  keyed  inftrument  of  one  firing,  jack, 
and  quill,  to  each  note,  like  a  fpinet ;  but  in  fhape  re- 
fembling  the  prefent  fmall  piano-forte.  It  has  been  ima- 
gined to  have  been  invented  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  been  thus  denominated 
in  honour  of  that  virgin  princefs  ;  but  Dr.  Burney  has 
brought  a  proof  of  its  ufe  in  this  kingdom  before  fhe  was 
queen;  and  a  drawing  and  defcription  of  it  appeared  in 
Lufcinius's  Mufurgia,  before  fhe  was  born.  Dr.  Johnfon 
imagines  that  this  inftrument  had  its  name  from  being 
chiefly  ufed  by  young  ladies. 

A  virginal  which  had  belonged  to  queen  Elizabeth  is 
ftill  extant,  and  in  good  prefervation.  It  was  purchafed 
at  lord  Spencer  Chichefter's  fale  at  Fifherwick,  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Jonah  Child,  a  painter,  at 
Dudley  in  Worceiterfhire.  The  cafe  is  of  cedar,  covered 
with  crimfon  Genoa  velvet,  upon  which  are  three  ancient 
gilt  locks,  finely  engraved  :  the  inlide  of  the  cafe  is  lined 
with  ftrong  yellow  tabby  filk.  The  whole  is  in  a  high 
ftate  of  prefervation,  light  and  portable,  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  pounds  in  weight;  being  five  feet  long,  fix- 
teen  inches  wide,  and  feven  inches  deep.  The  front  is 
covered  entirely  with  gold;  having  a  border  round  the 
infide  two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  There  are  fifty  keys, 
with  jacks  and  quills  ;  thirty  of  them  ebony,  tipped  with 
gold;  and  the  femitone  keys  (twenty  in  number)  are  in- 
laid with  filver,  ivory,  and  different  kinds  of  wood,  each 
key  confiding  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces.  The 
royal  arms  of  Elizabeth,  at  one  end,  are  moft  exquifitely 
emblazoned  :  at  the  other  end  a  dove,  riiing  Luna,  crowned, 
holding  in  its  right  foot  a  fceptre,  and  {landing  upon  an 
oak-tree,  couped,  and  eradicated.  It  is  impoflible  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  ornaments  and  workmaufhip  of 
the  whole.  The  painting  is  done  upon  gold,  with  car- 
mine, lake,  and  fine  ultramarine,  and  the  ornaments  are 
minutely  engraven  upon  the  gold,  which  give  it  a  moft 
beautiful  appearance. 

Speaking  of  this  fingularly-curious  inftrument,  the  late 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Kiltory  of  Stalfordfhire,  vol.  i.  p.  369, 
article  Fijherwick,  fays,  "  The  mufic-rooms,  which  are 
elegantly  fitted  up,  contain  an  excellent  colleftion  of  in- 
ftruments by  the  firft  makers  :  but  the  greateil  curiofity, 
in  this  line,  is  a  virginal  ;  which  his  lordfliip  purchafed 
fome  years  fince  in  London,  and  which  has  lain  fome 
time  in  obfcurity.  It  is  covered  with  crimfon  velvet, 
and  richly  decorated  in  front  with  japan  and  gilt  orna- 
ments, among  which  are  the  arms  and  fupporters  of  queen 
Elizabeth  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other,  a  bird,  crowned, 
holding  in  its  right  paw  a  iceptre.  It  is  in  fhape  and  fize 
much  like  a  fpinet,  but  opens  on  the  oppoiite  fide",  and 
then  refembles  a  common  piano-forte.  The  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  ornaments,  together  with  the  above  arms 
and  badge,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  was,  what 
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tr.-.dition  fhtes  it  to  have  been,  an  inftrument  once  be- 
longing to  that  great  queen." 

Dr.  Burney  fays,  that  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  children,  and  indeed  all  the  princeffes 
ef  Europe  at  that  time,  had  been  taught  muiic  early  in 
life;  for  Camden,  in  giving  an  account  of  her  ftudies, 
lays,  "that  me  underflood  well  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  tongues;  and  was  indifferently  well  feen  in  the 
Greek.  Neither  did  file  negleft  mufic,  fo  fortheas  might 
become  a  princeffe ;  being  able  to  fmg,  and  play  upon  the 
lute,  prettily  and  fweetly."  There  is  reafon  to  conclude 
that  fhe  continued  to  aniufe  herfelf  with  mufic  many  years 
after  fhe  afcer.ded  the  throne.  Sir  James  Melvil  gives  an 
account  of  a  curious  converfation  which  he  had  with  this 
princefs,  to  whom  he  was  fent  on  an  embaffy,  by  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  in  1564.  After  her  majefty  had  afked 
how  his  queen  drefled  >  what  was  the  colour  of  her  hair  ? 
whether  that  or  hers  was  belt  ?  which  of  the  two  was 
faireft  ?  and  which  of  them  was  higheft  in  ftature  ?  then 
ifce  afked  him,  what  kind  of  exercife  fhe  ufed  ?  "  I  anfwer- 
ed,"  fays  Melvil,  "  that,  when  I  received  my  difpatch, 
the  queen  was  lately  come  from  the  Highland-hunting  ; 
that,  when  her  more  ferious  affairs  permitted,  the  was 
taken  up  with  reading  of  hiftories ;  that  fometimes  fhe 
recreated  herfelf  in  playing  upon  the  lute  and  virginal." 
She  afked  if  fhe  played  well  ?  I  faid,  "  Reafonably  for  a 
queen." — "  The  fame  day,  after  dinner,  my  lord  of  Hunf- 
flen  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gallery,  that  I  might  hear 
fome  mufick  (but  faid  he  durft  not  avow  it),  where  I 
might  hear  the  queen  play  upou  the  virginal.  After 
I  had  harkened  awhile,  I  took  by  the  tapeltry  that  hung 
before  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and,  feeing  her  back  was 
towards  the  door,  I  entered  within  the  chamber,  and  flood 
a  pretty  fpace  ;  but  fhe  left  off  immediately,  fo  foon  as  fhe 
turned  about  and  few  me ;  appearing  to  be  furprifed  to  fee 
me ;  and  came  forward,  feeming  to  ltrike  me  with  her 
hand,  alleging  that  fhe  ufed  not  to  play  before  men;  but 
when  flie  was  folitary,  to  fnun  melancholy.  She  afked 
how  I  came  there  ?  I  anfwered,  '  As  I  was  walking  with 
my  lord  Hunfden,  as  we  paffed  by  the  chamber-door,  I 
heard  fuch  a  melody  that  ravifhed  me  ;  whereby  I  was 
drawn  in,  ere  I  knew  how;  excufing  my  fault  of  homeli- 
nefs,  as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France,  where 
fuch  freedom  was  allowed ;  declaring  myfelf  willing  to 
endure  what  kind  of  punifhment  her  majefty  fhould  be 
pleafed  to  inflict  upon  me,  for  fo  great  an  offence.'  Then 
fhe  fate  down  low  upon  a  cufhion,  and  I  upon  my  knees 
by  her;  but,  with  her  own  hands,  fhe  gave  me  a  cufhion 
to  lay  under  my  knees ;  which  at  firft  I  refufed,  but  fhe 
compelled  me  to  take  it.  She  enquired  whether  my  queen 
or  fhe  played  beft  ?  In  that  I  found  myfelf  obliged  to  give 
her  the  praife."     Gent.  Mag.  18 15. 

The  oldeft  book  of  leflbns  that  we  know  of  as  compofed 
exprefsly  for  the  virginal,  is  a  thin  folio,  engraved  on 
copper,  and  publifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  under 
the  following  title :  "  Parthenia,  or  the  Maidenhead  of 
the  firft  Muficke  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls. 
Compofed  by  three  famous  matters:  William  Byrd,  Dr. 
John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons,  Gentilmen  of  his 
Majefties  moft  illuftrious  Chappel."  Bird  being  here 
called  "  Gentilman  of  his  Majefties  Chappel,"  feems  to 
imply,  that  he  was  ftiil  living  when  it  was  publifhed. 
King  James  died  in  1525,  and  Bird  in  1513.  The  three 
firft  movements  in  this  collection,  con  filling  of  a  Pre- 
ludium;  Pava7ia,  Sir  William  Peder;  and  a  Galiardo ;  .are 
in  G  minor,  and  may  be  called  a  Suite  of  Leffons.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  movements,  Preludium;  and  Galiardo, 
Mrs.  Marye  Brownlo,  in  C;  and  the  fixth,  feventh,  and 
eighth,  Pavana,  the  Earle  of  Salifbury;  Galiardo  primo ; 
and  Galiardo  fecundo,  Mrs.  Marye  Brownlo,  in  A  minor  ; 
conftitute  what  may  likewife  be  regarded  as  two  other 
Suites  de  Pieces,  or  9fcts  of  Leffons. 

The  clavichord,  or  manickord,  is  a  keyed  inftrument 
foroewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  fpinet  or  virginal,  but  of 
an  oblong  form.     It  is  not  known  in  England,  but  is  ftill 
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much  ufed  in  Germany.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  fmaii 
piano-forte  :  it  has  no  quills,  jacks,  or  hammers.  The 
fixings  are  all  muffled  with  flips  of  red  cloth,  and  the  tone- 
is  produced  by  little  brafs  wedges,  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  keys,  which,  when  put  down,  prefs  againft  the  middle 
of  the  firings,  afting  as  a  bridge  to  each.  When  this  in- 
ftrument is  touched  by  a  good  mailer,  it  is  capable  of 
great  expreffion,  though  of  a  melancholy  kind,  fomething 
like  the  effeft  of  the  old  clofe-fhake  on  the  violin.  It  is 
fometimes  called  the  dumb  fpinet.  The  antiquity  of  this 
keyed  inftrument  in  Germany  is  very  great  among  modern 
mufical  inventions ;  as  there  is  a  defcription  and  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  it  cut  in  wood,  in  the  Latin  Mufurgia  of  Otto- 
marus  Lufcinius,  printed  at  Strafburg  in  1536.  But  we 
find  mention  made  of  it,  as  a  common  inftrument,  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  clarichord,  byTaverner,  ftill 
more  early.  The  fcale  of  thefe  three  inllruments  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  old  organs. 

The  Harpsichord. — As  the  harp  was  derived  from 
the  cithara,  fo  was  the  harpfichord  from  the  harp,  being 
indeed  a  horizontal  harp,  except  that  it  is  ftrung  entirely 
with  wire.  Its  tone  is  produced  by  jacks  quilled  with 
crow  or  raven  quills.  A/ingle  harpfichord  of  two  unifons 
and  one  fet  of  keys,  was,  in  effeft,  a  double  fpinet  or  vir- 
ginal. But  a  double  harpfichord  ufed  to  have  two  fets  of 
keys,  and  three  firings,  two  unifons  and  an  oftave,  to  each 
note.  Merlin,  we  believe,  was  the  firft  who  changed  the 
oftave-ftop  toa  third  unifon,  about  the  year  1770,  which 
rendered  the  inftrument  equally  powerful,  and  lefts  fub- 
j eft  to  go  out  of  tune;  the  oftave-llop  being  fo  much 
affefted  by  the  leaft  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
that  it  almoft  inftantly  difcovered  when  there  was  a  change 
in  the  wind.  Befides  arming  the  tongues  of  the  jacks 
with  crow  or  raven  quills,  feveral  other  means  were  tried 
by  which  to  produce  a  fofter  tone,  and  to  be  more  dura- 
ble; as  the  quilling  a  harpfichord  with  three  Hops  was 
nearly  a  day's  work :  leather,  ivory,  and  other  elaftic 
fubftances,  were  tried ;  but  what  they  gained  in  fweetnefs 
was  loll  in  fpirit.  The  beft  harpfichords  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  made  by  Ruckers  of  Antwerp,  and  his 
family  ;  Geronimo  of  Florence,  Coufhette,  Tabel,  and 
Kirkman  and  Shudi,  Tabel's  foremen. 

The  harpfichord  is  now  fo  entirely  out  of  ufe,  that  one 
of  Kirkman's  double-keyed  inflruments  may  be  had  for 
fix  or  eight  guineas.  We  therefore  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
the  hummer  harpfichord,  or 

Piano-forte. — About  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, hammer-harpfichords  were  invented  at  Florence, 
of  which  there  is  a  defcriptiou  in  the  Giornale  d'ltalia, 
171 1.  The  invention  made  but  a  flow  progrefs.  The 
firft  that  was  brought  to  England  was  made  by  an  Englijb. 
monk  at  Rome,  father  Wood,  for  an  Englifh  friend,  (the 
late  Samuel  Crifp,  efq.  of  Chefington,  author  of  Virginia, 
a  tragedy,)  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  exquifite  taite  in 
all  the  fine  arts.  The  tone  of  this  inftrument  was  fo 
fuperior  to  that_  produced  by  quills,  with  the  additional 
power  of  producing  all  the  fhades  of  piano  and/'ojfe  by  the 
finger,  that,  though  the  touch  and  mechanifm  were  loim- 
perfeft  that  nothing  quick  could  be  executed  upon  it, 
yet  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  other  folemn  and  pa- 
thetic flrains,  when  executed  with  tafte  and  feeling  by  a 
malter  a  little  accuftomed  to  the  touch,  excited  equal 
wonder  and  delight  in  the  hearers.  Fulk  Greville,  efq. 
purchafed  this  inftrument  of  Mr.  Crifp  for  100  guineas, 
and  it  remained  unique  in  this  country  for  feveral  years, 
till  Plenius  made  a  piano-forte  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Mr.  Greville.  Of  this  inftrument  the  touch  was  better, 
but  the  tone  very  much  inferior.  Backers,  a  barplichord- 
maker  of  the  fecond  rank,  conllrufted  feveral  piano-fortes, 
and  improved  the  mechanifm  in  fome  particulars ;  but  the 
tone,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  Schroder's  touch,  loft  the 
fpirit  of  the  harpfichord,  and  gained  nothing  in  fweetnefs. 

After  the  arrival  of  John  Chr.  Bach  in  this  country, 

and  the  eftablifhment  of  his  concert,  in  conjunftion  with 

Abel,  all  the  harplichord-makers  tried  their  mechanical 
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powers  at  piano-fortes ;  but  the  firft  attempts  were  al- 
ways on  the  large  fize,  till,  about  the  year  1766,  Zumpe,  a 
German,  who  had  long  worked  under  Shudi,  conftructed 
fmall  piano- fortes  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  the  virginal,  of 
which  the  tone  was  very  fweet,  and  the  touch,  with  a  lit- 
tle ufe,  equal  to  any  degree  of  rapidity.  Thefe,  from 
their  low  price,  and  the  convenience  of  their  form,  as 
well  as  power  of  expreflion,  fuddenly  grew  into  fuch  fa- 
vour, that  there  was  fcarcely  a  houfe  in  the  kingdom, 
where  a  keyed  inftrument  had  ever  had  admiffion,  but 
was  fupplied  with  one  of  Zumpe's  piano-fortes,  for  which 
there  was  nearly  as  great  a  call  in  France  as  in  England. 
In  ihort,  he  could  not  make  them  fall  enough  to  gratify 
the  craving  of  the  public.  Pohlman,  whole  inftruments 
were  very  inferior  in  tone,  fabricated  an  almoft  infinite 
number  for  fuch  as  Zumpe  was  unable  to  fupply.  Large 
piano-fortes  afterwards  receiving  great  improvement  in 
the  mechanifm  by  Merlin,  and  in  the  tone  by  Broadwood 
and  Stoddard,  the  harfhfcratching  of  the  quills  of  a  harp- 
fichord  can  now  no  longer  be  borne. 

We  are  informed  by  a  correfpondent  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  Dec.  1810,  that  a  very  ingenious  mufical- 
inftrument  maker,  a  native  of  Saxony,  claims  the  inven- 
tion for  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Drefden.  In  cor- 
roboration of  which,  he  has  furniihed  an  extract  from  a 
recent  German  publication, entitled  Mlifihalijches Lex-ikon, 
von  H.  C.  Koch.  The  following  is  a  tranllation  :  "  The 
piano-forte  was  invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Drefden  in 
Saxony,  in  the  year  17 17.  He  had  a  model  made  of  this 
invention,  and  prefented  it  to  the  court  of  Drefden  for 
inflection.  The  hammers  recoiled,  and  were  covered 
with  leather.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  G.  Silvermann,  a  mu- 
fical-inftrument  maker,  began  to  manufacture  fome,  and 
fucceeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fection. It  has  been  queftioned,  however,  whether  Schro- 
der, or  B.  Caftofali,  an  inftrument-maker  of  Florence, 
had  the  firft  idea  of  it;  but  the  moft  authentic  accounts 
eftabliih  indifputably  the  claim  of  Schroder  to  this  inge- 
nious invention."  For  a  particular  defcription  of  its 
mechanifm,  fee  Mizler's  Mufikalifche  Bibliothek,  vol.  iii. 
"  The  fortbien,  called  here  the  fquare  piano-forte,  was 
invented  by  Freiderici,  an  organ-builder,  of  Gera  in 
Saxony,  about  the  year  1758." 

Thefe  extracts  would  feem  to  eftabliih  the  fact,  that 
we  owe  the  invention  of  the  piano-forte  to  Germany. 
Mr.  Capel  Loftt,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and 
gives  the  invention,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  it  into 
this  country,  to  Zumpe.     "  The  introduction  of  this  ele- 
gant and  expreffive  inftrument,  which  feems  to  me,  and 
to  many,  to  have  fo  much  improved  on  the  harpfichord, 
took  place  in  this  country  probably,  and  almoft  certainly, 
jn  1766,  and   was  completed  in  1768.     Its  improvement 
in  two  years,  feems  to  make  it  probable  that  it  was  even 
invented  here.     And  this  appears  the  more  likely,  as  I 
find  no  indication  that  Roufleau  was  acquainted  with  it. 
If  he  had,  I  prefume  he  would  have  been  too  greatly 
interefted  in  it  to  have  paffed  it  in  filence.     During  his 
ftay  in  England,  he  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  at  a  diftance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  I  believe  in  fociety  not  parti- 
cularly mufical,  that  it  was  very  likely  that  he  (hould  not 
hear  of  it.   But,  if  it  had  been  introduced  firft  in  Germany, 
and  before  1766,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  Roufleau,  who 
died  July  4,  1778,  {hould  not  have  heard  of  it.     It  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  have  been  known  in  Paris,  through 
France,  and  even  in  Swifferland,  many  years  before  his 
death,  if  it  had  been  fo  long  previoully  to  that  event  in 
ufe  in  Germany." 

By  whomfoever  invented,  however,  the  piano-forte 
was  fo  much  improved  by  our  celebrated  poet  Mafon, 
that,  added  to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  invented 
here,  it  has  been  called  a  "  national  inftrument."  Mr. 
Mafon  had  obferved,  that  the  piano-fortes  which  had 
been  made  here  by  Zumpe  and  other  Germans,  were  all 
conftructed  on  one  principle,  and  required  a  particular 
touch  of  the  finger,  which  was  of  difficult  acquilition, 


and  which  fpoiled  it  for  harpficliord-practice  ;  as  they 
were  alfo  deficient  in  delicacy  and  juftnefs,  and  as  the 
performer  was  by  no  means  certain  of  producing  the  very 
ftrength  of  found  intended,  Mr.  Mafon  removed  all  thofe 
imperfections,  by  detaching  the  mallet  entirely  from  the 
key,  and  giving  them  only  a  momentary  connection.  It 
is  by  this  improvement  that  the  Englijh  piano-forte  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  all  others.  Mr.  Malbn's  general  princi- 
ple may  be  fully  underftood  by  the  following  defcription. 
In  the  annexed  figure,  the  parts  are  reprefented  in  their 


ftate  of  inaction.    The  key  ABK  turns,  as  ufual,  on  the 
round  edge  of  the  bar  B  ;  and  a  pin  b,  driven  into  the 
bar,  keeps  it  in  its  place.     The  dot  F  reprefents  a  fection 
of  the  firing.     ED  is  the  mallet,  having  a  hinge  of  vel- 
lum, by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  upper  furface  of .  the 
bar  E.     At  the  other  end  is  the  head  D,  of  wood,  covered 
with  fome  folds  of  prepared  leather.     The  mallet  lies  in 
the  pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure,  its  lower  end  refting 
on  a  cufhion-bar  K,  which  lies  horizontally  under  the 
whole   row  of  mallets.     The  key  A  R   has  a  pin  C,   tipt 
with  a  bit  of  the  fofteft  cork  or  bucklkin.     This  reaches 
to  within  j^th  of  an  inch  of  the  (hank  of  the  mallet,  but 
muft  not  touch  it.     The  diftance  E  C  is  about  Jd  or  Jth  of 
the  length  of  the  fhank.     When  the  end  A  of  the  key  is 
preffed  down  on  the  fluffing  (two  or  three  thickneffes  of 
the  moft  elallic  woollen  lift),  it  raifes  the  mallet,  by  means 
of  the  pin  C,  to  the  horizontal  pofition  ~E.il,  within  |th 
or  j'gth  of  an  inch  of  the  wire  F ;  but  it  cannot  be  fo  much 
prelfed  down  as  to  make  the  mallet  touch  the  wire.     At 
the  fame  time  that  the  key  raifes  the  mallet  by  means  of 
the  pin  C,  it  alfo  lifts  off  the  damper  G  (a  bit  of  fpunge) 
from  the  wire.     This  damper  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  lit- 
tle wooden  pin  Gg-,  connected  with  the  lever  g-H,  which 
has  a  vellum  hinge  at  H.     This  motion  of  the  damper  is 
caufed  by  the  pin  I,  which  is  fixed  into  the  key  near  to  R. 
Thefe  pieces  are  fo  adjufted,  that  the  firft  touch  of  the 
key  lifts  the  damper,  and,  immediately  after,  the  pin  C 
a6ts  on  the  fhank  of  the  mallet.     As  it  acts  fo  near  to  its 
centre  of  motion,  it  caufes  the  head  D  to  move  brifkly 
through  a  confiderable  arch  Dr/.     Being  made  extremely 
movable,  and  very  light,  it  is  thus  tojfed  beyond  the  ho- 
rizontal pofition  Erf,  and  it  llrikes  the  wire  F,  which  is 
now  at  liberty  to  vibrate  up  and  down,  by  the  previous 
removal  of  the  damper  G.     Having  made  its  ftroke,  the- 
mallet  falls  down  again,  and   refts  on  the  foft  fubftance 
on   the  pin  C.      It  is  of  effential  importance  that  this 
mallet  be  extremely  light.     Were  it  heavy,  it  would  have 
fo  much  force,  after  rebounding  from  the  wire,  that  it 
would  rebound  from  the  pin  C,  and  again  ftrike  the  wire. 
For  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the  key  is,  at  this  time, 
down,  and  the  pin  C  railed  as  high  as  poffible,  fo  that 
there  is  very  little  room  for  this  rebound.     Leffening  the 
momentum  of  the  mallet  by  making  it  very  light,  making 
the  cufhion  on  the  top  of  the  pin  C  very  foft,  and  great 
precifion  in  the  fhape  and  figure  of  all  the  parts,  are  the 
only  fecurities  againfl  the   difagreeable   rattling  which 
thefe  rebounds  would  occalion.     In  refpect  to  the  folidity 
and  precifion  of   workmanlhip,  the  Britifh  inftruments 
are  unrivalled,  and  vaft  numbers  of  them  have  been  lent 
to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  corapafs  of  the  grand  piano-fortes,  with  additional 
keys,  is  equal  to  the  general  fcale  of  notes  at  Ex.  Xt 
Plate  I.  including,  of  courfe,  all  the  half-tones. 

The  Claviol,  or  Finger-keyed  Viol. — The  firft  notice 
of  this  inftrument  is  in  the  American  newfpaper  True 
Briton  for  Aug.  9,  1802,  where  it  is  announced  as  the 
invention  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins  of  New  York.    By  the  de^ 
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fcription  in  this  paper,  it  feems  much  to  referable  the 
lyrichord  of  Plenius,  that  was  exhibited  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  middle  of  the  laft  century  ;  the  tones  of  which 
were  produced  by  rofined  wheels,  which  in  their  revolu- 
tion acted  as  fo  many  fiddle-bows;  the  firings  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  wheel  by  the  preffure  of 
the  fingers  on  the  key.  One  peculiarity  in  the  lyrichord 
■was,  that  the  firings  were  tuned  by  weights.  The  bafles 
•were  very  fine,  but  the  treble  fcrearhed  intolerably.  Ple- 
nius was  a  German,  and  the  firft  who  attempted  to  make 
large  piano-fortes  in  England. 

The  inflrument  called  a  claviol  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  pro- 
duces its  effects  from  bowel-firings,  by  a  rofined  horfe- 
hair  bow,  and  is  played  with  finger-keys,  like  the  piano- 
forte. The  tones  of  this  inflrument  are  ftated  to  poffefs 
"  the  fweetnefs  of  the  harmonica,  the  richnefs  of  the 
violin,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  organ."  Thefe  indeed 
are  high  pretenfions  ;  and,  if  they  fhould  bejull,  the  in- 
vention would  be  a  moll  valuable  difcovery.  However, 
•we  do  not  find  that  the  inltrument  has  come  into  ufe,  or 
is  much  known,  even  among  profefTors.  Mr.  Hawkins 
afterwards  came  to  London  ;  and  exhibits  his  invention, 
with  fome  other  mechanical  contrivances,  more  curious 
than  ufeful,  at  a  mufeum  (and  oil-fhop)  which  he  has 
opened  in  Tichfield-ftreet. 

The  inflrument  contains  68  gut-firings,  flretched  in  a 
vertical  pofition,  and  arranged  in  four  feries,  of  17  firings 
each.  The  firft  feries,  correfponding  to  the  double  bafs, 
confifls  of  feventeen  large  firings,  thirteen  of  which  are 
covered  with  wire  ;  the  longefl  firing  is  thirty-eight 
inches,  and  the  fhortefl  twenty-eight  inches :  the  fe- 
cond  feries,  producing  the  tones  of  the  violoncello,  from 
twenty-eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  length :  the  third,  the 
viola,  from  fifteen  inches  to  feven  long,  and  the  fourth, 
the  violin,  are  from  feven  to  three  inches  long.  The 
frame  containing  the  firings  is  of  equal  height  in  all  parts, 
though  the  effective  lengths  of  the  firings  are  only  to  be 
reckoned  from  their  refpective  bridges  to  the  keys.  Each 
firing  is  provided  with  a  finger-key,  which  keys  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  piano,  &c.  and  each 
firing  is  adjufted  to  found  the  proper  note  for  the  key  to 
which  it  belongs ;  the  adjuftment  is  made  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  firing  by  a  fcrew.  To  keep  the  inflrument  in 
tune  through  all  variations  of  the  atmofphere,  each  firing 
is  flretched  by  a  helical  fpring,  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame  at  one  end,  and  to  the  firing  at  the  other ;  by 
this  means  the  tenlion  of  the  firing  is  always  equal,  not- 
withftanding  its  variations  of  length  from  the  flate  of 
moiflure  in  the  air,  as  the  force  of  the  fpring  will  not  be 
fenfibly  changed  by  fuch  minute  alterations  of  length. 

The  next  parts  to  be  fpoken  of  are  the  rofined  horfe-hair 
hows,  which  are  the  mofl  ingenious  parts  of  this  inven- 
tion ;  they  are  four  in  number,  one  to  each  feries  of  firings. 
The  horfe-hairs  are  arranged  within  a  circular  ring  of 
brafs,  which  ring  is  fuftained  by  three  wheels  within  it, 
which  admit  of  its  rotative  motion,  and  at  the  fame  time 
allow  the  firings  to  pafs  down  through  another  ring,  and  to 
be  as  near  to  the  hairs  as  poffible,  without  touching  them  : 
for  this  purpofe,  each  feries  of  the  firings  is  arranged  in  a 
circular  form,  to  correfpond  with  the  curvature  of  the 
bows.  The  circular  bows  are  put  in  motion  by  a  pulley 
on  the  axes  of  the  wheels  ;  and  a  flrap  or  band,  parting 
round  this,  communicates  motion  from  a  vertical  axis 
which  is  common  to  the  whole,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
wheel,  on  the  axis  of  a  crank,  which  is  turned  by  a  trea- 
dle, and  provided  with  a  fly-wheel,  to  regulate  the  mo- 
tion, and  continue  it  while  the  treadle  is  afcending. 
The  communication  between  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
crank  and  fly-wheel,  and  the  vertical  axis  giving  motion 
to  the  bows,  is  made  by  two  conical  wheels,  covered  with 
foft  leather,  touching  each  other  in  their  circumferences  : 
this  is  an  excellent  fubflitute  for  toothed  wheels,  both 
with  refpe'ct  to  the  freedom  and  lilence  of  the  motion,  as 
the  toothed  wheels,  being  necelfarily  conilructed  of  me- 


tal, could  not  be  divefled  of  an  unpleafant  found,  hardly 
ot  be  endured  in  a  mufical  inflrument. 

The  keys  move  on  a  fulcrum;  and,  when  preffed  down 
by  the  fingers,  the  oppofite  end  elevates  one  arm  of  a  bent 
lever  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  other  arm  is  drawn  back,  and 
a  wire  moves  one  arm  of  a  fecond  angular  lever ;  the  other 
arm  ends  in  a  hook,  which  is  engaged  with  the  firing  cor- 
refponding to  the  keys.  From  this  arrangement,  when 
the  key  is  forced  down,  the  firing  is  drawn  in  contact 
with  the  hairs  of  the  bow,  fituated  jufl  above  the  fecond 
lever ;  and  the  friction  caufes  the  firing  to  vibrate  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  violin.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary, 
after  this,  to  fay  any  thing  reflecting  the  action  of  the 
inflrument:  the  performer  keeps  the  bows  in  continual 
motion  by  the  treadle,  which  moves  with  fuch  eafe  as  to 
be  no  impediment  to  the  freedom  of  motion  requifite  for 
a  performeron  a  keyed  inflrument:  an  increafeof  preffure 
on  the  keys  is  faid  to  caufe  that  fulnefs  of  tone  which  is 
fo  much  admired  in  the  violin  ;  but  the  delicate  foftnefs 
produced  by  lightly  touching  the  keys  is  a  principal  ad- 
vantage in  this  inflrument ;  and  it  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation, that  by  its  affiltance  thefe  excellencies  of  the  violin 
are  fecured  to  every  good  performer  on  keyed  inftruments. 
The  velocity  of  the  bows  is  another  circumflance  to  be 
attended  to  at  the  fame  time  with  the  preffure :  when 
moved  flowly,  the  tones  will  be  foft  and  delicate;  but, 
when  the  velocity  is  increafed,  the  tones  are  full,  and 
adapted  for  grandeur  of  effect :  the  alteration  in  velocity 
is  eafily  made.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  alfo  adapted  a  balance- 
weight  to  the  treadle,  which  acts  to  turn  the  wheel  while 
the  treadle  is  afcending,  fo  that  by  this  afliflance  the  wheel 
can  be  made  to  revolve  exceedingly  flow,  without  danger 
of  pitching,  or  flopping  at  the  highefl  or  lowell  points  of 
the  cranks.  In  this  manner  the  velocity  of  the  bows  is 
completely  manageable  by  the  greater  or  lefs  preffure 
upon  the  treadle,  and  the  performer  may  eafily  make  a 
fudden  tranfition  from  quick  to  flow,  by  refilling  the  af- 
cent  of  the  treadle  when  he  wiflies  to  retard  it,  or  preffing 
the  treadle  while  it  is  defcending  to  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  wheel.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  bow 
moves  with  a  different  velocity,  as  is  befl  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  vibration  of  the  firings  it  is  applied  to.  This  is 
effected  by  the  different  diameters  of  the  four  pulleys  on 
the  vertical  axis,  which  turns  the  bows  :  thefe  are  in 
fuch  proportion,  that,  when  the  double-bafs  bow  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  25  times  per  minute,  the  others  make 
35,  50,  and  75,  revolutions,  in  the  fame  period.  The 
inflrument  is  provided  with  pedals,  one  of  which,  when 
preffed  down,  brings  a  piece  of  rofin  in  contact"  with  the 
hairs  of  each  bow,  fo  as  to  caufe  no  interruption  for  this 
neceffary  operation.  Another  pedal  elevates  the  bows  all 
together,  and  caufes  them  to  act  nearer  the  bridge  than 
when  it  is  not  in  ufe,  producing  the  effect  well  known  to 
performers  on  the  violin  when  they  bow  near  the  bridge  : 
for  this  purpofe  the  frame  containing  the  three  wheels  of 
the  bow  terminates  in  a  flem,  which  Aides  in  a  focket,  and 
can  be  elevated  or  depreffed  by  the  pedal  jufl  mentioned. 
A  third  pedal  brings  a  piece  of  leather  lightly  in  contact 
with  the  middle  of  each  firing,  which  caufes  it  to  vibrate 
in  two  portions,  and  found  the  octave  in  a  beautiful  tone, 
fimilar  to  the  mufical  glaffes. 

The  above  inflrument  appears  to  have  been  an  improve- 
ment on  Ciagget's  aieuton,  which  the  inventor  did  not 
live  to  bring  to  perfection.  Some  very  refpectable  pro- 
fefTors have  expreffed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  of 
this  laft  inflrument.  It  was  flated  to  havehad,  in  power, 
dignity,  and  folemnity  of  tone,  a  great  refemblance  to 
the  organ ;  and  to  have  been  free,  by  its  conftruction, 
from  the  only  characteriflic  imperfection  of  that  delight- 
ful and  fublime  inflrument.  The  inventor  gave  it  the 
name  which  has  been  mentioned,  from  its  being «iei  iblosof, 
"  always  in  good  tune."  The  celeflina-mechanilm  of 
the  inflrument,  acted  by  preffure  on  a  fyflem  of  metallic 
bars,  (or  pitch-forks-)  It  is  evident,  that  the  mafs  of 
1  metal 
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metal  exempted  thefe  from  any  fenfibie  change  of  tone, 
fuch  as  the  changes  of  the  atmofphere  muft.  always  pro- 
duce in  wires  or  ftrings.  At  the  fame  time,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  construction  would  caufe  the  inftrument  to 
have  a  (bmewhat  hard  tone,  and  to  fpealc  (lowly  ;  but  for 
andante,  adagio,  and  largo,  movements,  fuch  as  are  ge- 
nerally the  fublimeft  and  moft  pathetic  in  the  ferious 
opera,  and  the  moft  admirable  in  oratorio-mufic,  (the  two 
higheft  departments  of  this  divine  art,)  it  feems  probable 
that  this  inftrument  would  have  had  the  advantage  over 
every  other.  Mr.  Capel  Lofft  fays,  "  The  clearnefs,  pu- 
rity, and  fullnefs  of  tone,  the  beauty  of  fwell  and  dimi- 
nution, which  diftinguifhed  it,  were  inconceivable."  But 
Mr,  Lydiatt,  who  "  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Clagget,  in 
an  attempt  to  remove  thole  mechanical  difficulties  in  its 
conftruction,  which  retarded  the  approximation  to  per- 
fection of  an  invention  which,  by  its  novelty,  attracted 
fome  approbation  and  encouragement  from  the  fcientific 
world,"  has  given  a  lefs  favourable  but  more  juft  account, 
which  we  extract  from  the  Monthly  Magazine  before 
quoted. 

"  The  effects  produced  by  this  inftrument  in  pathetic 
compofitions,  were  extremely  fublime,  but  very  equivo- 
cal ;  as  will  be  eafily  conceived  by  a  reference  to  the  me- 
chanifm,  which  I  (hall  briefly  attempt  to  give  fome  idea  of. 
The  tones  were  produced  from  forks  made  of  fteel,  in 
the  manner  of  the  pitch-fork,  uied  for  tuning  inftruments, 
except  thofe  to  produce  the  bafs,  the  prongs  of  which 
were  hollow  tubes  inftead  of  folid  mafles  of  metal.  Thefe 
were  preifed  by  the  touch  of  the  key  on  a  revolving  belt  of 
feal-ikin,  about  an  inch  broad.  The  hair-fide,  which  re- 
ceived the  prefl'ure  of  the  fork,  was  rubbed  with  a  pre- 
paration of  rofin,  and  the  forks  themlelves  were  thinly 
coated  with  the  fame  fubftance.  From  this,  it  will  be 
feen,  that  the  tones  were  drawn  from  thefe  metallic  forks 
in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  ftrings  of  a  violin  by  the 
bow ;  but  by  no  means  fo  inftantaneoufty.  It  was  in- 
deed, as  has  been  obferved,  Jlow  to  f peak:  and  by  the 
friction  of  the  belt  againft  the  metal,  in  the  performance 
of  a  few  bars,  the  rofin  was  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off, 
and  its  imperfections  confequently  became  more  evident. 
This  was  the  ftate  of  the  aieuton  at  the  death  of  its  in- 
ventor ;  the  misfortune  of  whofe  life  it  was,  to  have  ideas 
theoretically  fublime,  but  deficient  in  practical  utility." 

The  imperfections  of  both  thefe  inftruments,  arofe  from 
the  impoffibility  of  fupplying  the  fiddle-bows  regularly 
and  equally  with  rofin.  Clagget's  had  the  additional  in- 
convenience of  the  metallic  forks,  which  could  never  pro- 
duce a  very  pleafing  tone.  Clagget  was,  however,  a  man 
of  very  interefting  manners,  and  refpectable  character, 
who  difintereftedly  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  the 
improvement  both  of  keyed  and  wind  inftruments ;  whofe 
merit  in  both  was  acknowledged  by  unqueftionable  judges; 
whofe  fcience,  and  tafte,  and  judgment,  accompanied  him 
to  the  grave,  with  little  earthly  reward. 

While  we  are  upon  the  fubjeft  of  curious  inventions, 
we  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Meffrs.  Kauft'man, 
feniorand  junior,  of  Drefden,  have  lately  exhibited  four 
inftruments  compofing  an  orcheftra,  which  they  call  the 
Sellotieon,  the  Cordalaudion,  the  Automaton  Trumpeter, 
and  the  Harmonieord.  The  upper  part  of  the  Belloneon 
exhibits  a  trophy  of  arms,  in  the  midft  of  which  are  placed 
twenty-four  trumpets  reverfed  ;  and  the  lower  part  in- 
clofes  two  kettle-drums  with  their  fticks.  It  executes 
flourifties  and  marches  with  extraordinary  perfection.  If 
it  contained  other  wind-inftruments,  it  might  be  com- 
pared with  Maelzl's  Panharmonicon,  now  exhibiting  in 
London.  The  Cordalaudion  produces  together  and  fe- 
parately  the  founds  of  the  piano-forte  and  four  flutes, 
which  play  with  fuch  precifion  and  accuracy,  that  the  il- 
lulion  is  complete.  The  Automaton  gives  out  trumpet- 
notes  with  double  founds.  But  thefe  inftruments,  though 
highly  curious,  are  furpafl'ed  by  the  Harmonieord.  It  is 
fiiaped  like  an  upright  piano-forte  :  a  cylinder  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  turns  at  a  very  fmajl  diftance  from  the  ftrings, 


which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  piano.  By  preffing 
down  the  keys,  which  embrace  four  octaves  and  a  half, 
the  friction  is  effected.  Two  pedals  ferve  to  make  the 
rotation  of  the  cylinder  quicker  or  flower,  and  to  render 
the  vibration  ftronger  or  weaker.  Under  the  hands  of 
Med'rs.  Kauffmann,  this  inftrument  is  faid  to  give  out 
fweeter  tones  than  the  harmonica,  and  to  produces  a  truly 
celeftial  harmony. 

Of  the  Tuning  of  Keyed  Inftruments. — The  ftriking  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  modern  times  in 
the  manufacture  of  keyed  inftruments,  will  be  admitted 
by  every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  converfant  with  mufic  ; 
and  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  one  very  emi- 
nent piano-forte  maker  has  for  years  paft  expended  a 
thoufiind  pounds  annually  in  experiments.  But  this 
branch  of  the  art  feems  to  be  fo  circumftanced  as  natu- 
rally to  defy  all  attempts  at  perfection.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  piano-fortes  and  organs  have,  in  general,  only 
12.  notes  in  every  octave  ;  but  that,  mathematically  fpeak- 
ing,  there  are  a  great  many  more.  Convenience  will  not 
permit  the  number  now  in  ufe  to  be  much  augmented, 
though  in  fome  inftruments  the  number  of  finger-keys 
in  every  octave  exceeds  12  ;  but  none  could  poffibly  ex- 
tend to  comprehend  all  the  neceffary  notes,  without 
being  abfolutely  unmanageable  by  the  performer.  At- 
tempts have  therefore  been  made  of  late  to  adapt  the 
ufual  number  and  (bale  of  finger-keys  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  notes,  by  means  of  fliifting  pedals :  a  very  Am- 
ple contrivance  for  this  purpofe,  has  been  devifed  by 
Mr.  Loefchman,  of  Newman-ftreet ;  and  fomething  of 
the  fame  kind  has  been  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lifter. 
Some  of  the  defects,  however,  will  never  be  completely 
removed  ;  and  to  cure  them  in  part  is  to  have  a  part  more 
perfect,  and  the  remainder  more  imperfect,  than  in  the 
generality  of  inftruments  :  fo  that  it  is  perhaps  beft,  un- 
der all  circumftances,  to  reft  contented  with  the  means 
which  have  been  long  fince  adopted  for  removing,  or  ra- 
ther compromifing,  the  difficulty.  This  is  what  is  deno- 
minated temperament ;  and  it  confifts  in  dividing  the  ma- 
thematical difcrepances  between  different  notes  fo  that 
they  may  approximate  to  each  other  :  for  inftance,  where 
an  interval  would  occur  between  D*  and  Eb  in  the  key 
of  C,  and  both  might  be  wanted  in  that  or  in  fome  key  : 
it  is  cuftomary  to  raife  the  lower,  and  fink  the  higher,  of 
thofe  two  notes  in  a  trifling  degree,  fo  as  to  make  them 
ferve  for  each  other.  The  ear  fGarcely  appreciates  this 
management  in  any  cafe,  and  therefore  no  unpleafant  ef- 
fect is  produced.  Some  fingers,  indeed,  complain  that 
the  voice  is  not  fo  tractable  in  this  refpect;  but  it  is  per- 
haps not  evident  that  any  good  foundation  exifts  for  the 
affertion ;  and  it  feems  probable,  that  the  voice  is  not 
more  accurate  than  the  ear.  The  objection,  however,  is 
made  clearly  perceptible  by  the  monochord,  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  which  contrivance  Dr.  Crotch  has  allotted 
the  laft  chapter  of  his  work  on  Muiical  Compolition. 
That  inftrument  is  merely  a  (ingle  firing  {trained  to  any 
given  degree  of  tenlion  over  two  bridges,  in  the  manner 
of  a  violin-ftring.  When  founded  open,  it  gives  a  cer- 
tain note  ;  when  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  prefl'ure 
in  the  middle,  it  gives  the  octave  of  the  firft  ;  at  two 
thirds,  a  fifth,  and  fo  on  ;  as  explained  at  p.  323  of  this 
article.  As  the  fcale  becomes  more  refined,  the  numbers 
are  either  not  reducible  to  any  fractional  denomination, 
or  require  very  extended  denominators  ;  and,  to  give  the 
whole  their  tones  with  perfect  accuracy  even  to  the  extent 
to  which  compofition  is  fometimes  practiced,  2+  notes 
would  be  required  in  every  octave,  and  (till  it  would  not 
be  mathematically  perfect.  Mr.  Loefchman,  in  a  perfpi- 
cuous  little  pamphlet  publiflied  by  him  in  explanation  of 
his  improved  piano-fortes,  has  ftated  the  exact  relative 
values  of  the  notes  in  the  following  numbers  :  C  3600  ; 
C*  344.5;  Db  3364;  C«  3297;  D  3220;  D*  30S1;  Eb 
3009  ;  E  28S0  ;  Fb  z8u  ;  E*  2756  ;  F  2691  ; 'F*  2576  ; 
Gb  2515  ;  F**2465;G  2407  ;G*2304;Ab  2250;  A  2:53; 
B'bb  H02;  A*  2061  ;  Bb  aoiz;  B  1926  ;  Cb  1881  ;  B* 
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j  8+3:  and  the  values  of  them,  according  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  temperament,  as  follows  :    C   3600  ;  C*  3445  ; 
D  3220  ;  Eb  3009;  E  1880;   F  2691  ;  F*  2576  ;  G  2407  ; 
G*  2304 ;  A  2153  ;  Bb  2012  ;  B  1926.     This  is  accord- 
ing  to  what  is  termed  the  equal  or  mean-tone  tempera- 
ment.    Dr.  Crotch  approves  that  method  of  tuning,  and 
it  is  moft  commonly  in  ufe.      Other  modes,  however, 
have  been  fuggefted,  as  calculated  to  bring  the  inftru- 
ment nearer  to  the  defired  mathematical  perfection  ;  and 
the  late  earl  Stanhope  (the  ex  tent  of  whofe  contributions  to 
all  the  mechanical  arts  is  generally  known)  has  explained 
a  new  mode  of  tuning :  the  principal  feature  of  which  con- 
lifts  in  its  talcing  two  intervals  in  the  fcale,  without  re- 
ference, in  the  ufual  manner,  to  the  foundation  or  key- 
note.    For  inftance,  after  having  tuned  the  other  notes 
on  the  inftrument  by  perfect  intervals,  his  lordfhip  re- 
commends that  Ab  or  G*  mould  be  tuned  exactly  half- 
way between  E  and  C,  forming,  with  thofe  notes,  what  he 
terms  two  bi-equal   thirds  ;    and  that  the  interval  be- 
tween G  and  its  E  double  octave  ihould  be  divided  into 
three  equal  portions,  called  tri-equal  quints  :  thofe  por- 
tions to  be  occupied  by  D  and  A.     The  effect  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  make  the  two  bi-equal  thirds  (bmething 
lharper  than  perfect  thirds,  fo  that  one  perfect  third  and 
two  bi-equal  thirds  fhall  form  a  perfe£t  octave,  and  the 
tri-equal  fifths  rather  flatter  than  perfect  fifths.     Our  mu- 
fical readers  know  that,  if  an  octave  be  made  by  tuning 
the  thirds  fucceffively,  the  upper  note  will  be  too  fiat ;  and 
that,  if  feven  octaves  be  made  by  tuning  the  fifths  in  fuc- 
ceflion  perfectly,  the  higheft  note  will  be  too  ftiarp.     The 
difference  in  the  latter  cafe  is  technically  called  the  great 
Kolf,  and  in  the  former  a  little  wolf.   We  underftand,  how- 
ever, from  an  ingenious  artifl,  that,  on  an  experiment  of 
-the  Stanhope  mode  of  tuning,  it  was  not  found  fo  agree- 
able as  the  ordinary  mode  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
it  is  not  eligible  to  take  the  relative  values  of  the  notes 
arbitrarily,  even  in  the  fmalleft  degree.     It  alfo  feems  to 
follow,  that  it  is  unfafe,  on  this  iubject,  to  truft  to  any 
other  guide  than  the  ear. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  on  tuning,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  that  any  fatisfactory  refult  has  been  produced, 
except  that  the  defects  exifting  on  keyed  inftruments  can 
riever  be  completely  removed  ;  and,  although  for  fome 
particular  occafions  the  new  improvements  may  be  found 
ufeful,  or  it  may  even  be  defirable  that  fpecial  modes  of 
tuning  Ihould  be  adopted,  yet  the  inftruments  ordinarily 
in  ufe,  and  the  common  mode  of  tuning,  will  be  amply 
fufficient  and  moft  advifable  for  general  purpofes.  Thofe, 
however,  who  wifh  to  tune  according  to  lord  Stanhope's 
method,  will  find  ample  directions  in  his  lordfhip's  pam- 
phlet, and  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  453. 
and  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 

The  Harp. — The  harp,  generally  fpeaking,  is  an  inftru- 
ment of  a  triangular  figure,  ftrung  with  catgut,  and  placed 
xipright  between  the  legs  of  the  perfon  who  plays  it. 

Papias,  and  Du  Cange  after  him,  will  have  the  harp 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Arpi,  a  people  of  Italy, 
■who  were  fuppofed  the  firft  that  invented  it ;  and  from 
whom  they  fay  it  was  borrowed  by  other  nations.  Me- 
nage, &c.  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  harpa,  and 
that  from  the  German  herp,  or  harp.  Others  bring  it 
from  the  Latin  carpo,  becaufe  touched  or  thrummed  with 
the  fingers.  Dr.  Hickes  derives  it  from  harpa,  or  hearpa, 
which  iignify  the- fame  thing  ;  the  firft  in  the  language  of 
the  Cimbri,  the  fecond  in  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Englifh  prieft  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Dunftan,  and 
•who  lived  with  him  in  the  tenth  century,  fays,  cap.  ii. 
"  Sumpfit  fecum  ex  more  citharam  fuam,  quam  paterna 
lingua  hearpam  vocamus  ;"  which  intimates  the  word  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon. 

This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of 


prefentations  of  antique  harps,  one  with  nine  fixings,  and 
another  with  eleven,  copied  from  illuminated  MSS.  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum  ;  and  a  lyre  of  four  firings  of  the  middle 
ages,  "  beaten  with  a  fmall  inftrument  for  that  purpofe  ;" 
meaning  a  plectrum.  The  early  mufical  inftruments  of  all 
countries,  like  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  are  of  fmall 
compafs  : 

Tibia  non,  et  nunc,  orichalco  juncta  tubaeque 
Simula;  fed  tenuis,  fimplexque  foramine  vacuo 
Afpirare. 

Fortunatus,  (lib.  vii.  carm  8.)  calls  the  harp  an    in- 
ftrument of  the  barbarians  : 
Romanufque  lyra,  plaudat  tibi  barbarus  harpa, 
Gracus  Achilliacha,  crotta  Britanna  canat. 

The  crotta  is  the  cruth  Latinized,  in  all  probability  an 
original  Britifh  or  Welfh  inftrument,  as  it  is  never  men- 
tioned in  any  claffical  author. 

In  days  of  chivalry,  the  harp  palled  for  the  moft  noble 
and  majeftic  of  inftruments  ;  and  on  this  account  the  ro- 
mancers place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  greateft  heroes,  as 
the  ancient  Greek  bards  did  the  lyre.  This  inftrument 
was  in  fuch  general  favour,  that  an  old  poet  has  made  it 
the  fubject  of  a  poem  called  "  Le  Diet,  de  la  Harpe  ;  The 
Ditty,  or  Poem,  upon  the  Harp  ;"  and  prailes  it  as  an 
inftrument  too  good  to  be  profaned  in  taverns  or  places  of 
debauchery,  faying,  that  it  fliould  be  ufed  by  knights, 
efquires,  clerks,  perfons  of  rank,  and  ladies  with  plump 
and  beautiful  hands ;  and  that  its  courteous  and  gentle 
founds  Ihould  be  heard  only  by  the  elegant  and  good. 

The  Welfh  harp  feems  of  very  high  antiquity  in  our 
ifland  under  the  Druidical  government.  Before  the  in- 
vafion  of  Julius  Caefar,  the  Britons  had  mufic  ;  and  the 
bards,  like  the  levites  among  the  Hebrews,  were  the  fa- 
cred  muficians  ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  venerable 
Bede,  for  focial  and  domeftic  finging  to  the  harp  in  the 
Saxon  language,  upon  this  ifland,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century :  though  he  himfelf  wrote  in  Latin,  the 
only  language  of  the  church  and  the  learned  then,  and 
for  many  ages  afterwards. 

The  "  Mufical  Relics  of  the  Welfh  Bards,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Jones,  Welfh  Bard  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales," 
publifhed  in  1784,  is  a  curious  and  entertaining  work; 
and,  being  written  by  a  native  of  Wales,  and  an  eminent 
performer  on  the  harp,  we  fhall  extract  from  it  Mr.  Jones's 
account  of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  his  country.  "  The 
mufical  inftruments,  anciently  ufed  in  Wales,  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  other  nations  as  their  mufic  and  poe- 
try. Thefe  inftruments  are  five  in  number :  the  telyn,  or 
harp;  the  crwth ;  the  pibgorn,  or  pipe;  the  tabwrdd,  or 
tabret ;  and  the  corn  buelin,  cornet,  or  bugle-horn.  We 
find  that  the  telyn,  or  Welfh  harp,  was  always  peculiar  to 
our  bards;  though,  probably,  there  was  no  difference  be- 
twixt the  harp,  when  in  its  ancient  primitive  form,  and 
the  Grecian  lyre ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  that  the 
Celtic  bards  played  on  inftruments  like  lyres  :  ofyavm  ts~; 
*i/£<xi;  Sfioiaf.  In  the  time  of  the  Welfh  princes,  an  here- 
ditary harp  was  preferved  with  great  care  and  veneration 
in  the  houfehold  of  every  prince  and  lord,  to  be  bellowed 
fucceflively  on  the  bards  of  the  family  ;  and  thefe  were  as 
indifpenfible  among  the  poffeflions  of  a  gentleman  as  a 
coat  of  arms. 

"  The  triple,  or  modern  Welfh  harp,  has.  three  rows  of 
firings  ;  the  two  outfide  rows  are  unifon  ;  the  middle  row 
the  flats  and  fharps.  Its  compafs  extends  to  five  octaves. 
Some  of  its  prefent  appendages  were  probably  the  addi- 
tion of  the  latter  centuries.  This  celebrated  inftrument 
has  been  recently  improved  by  the  invention  of  pedals, 
which  change  it,  without  freih  tuning,into  all  the  different 
keys,  and  have  rendered  it  much  lefs  complicated  and  in- 
by  reducing  it  to  a  fingle  row  of  firings." 


convenient 
both  hands.     Its  mufic  is  much  like  that,  of  the  fpinet,  all     This  may,  probably,  not  only  improve  the  inftruments 
its  firings  going  from  femitone  to  femitone ;  whence  fome     in  the  principality,  but  the  flyle  of  mufic  and  tafle  of  the 
call  it  an  inverted  fpinet.  .  country,  which  feem  to  have  been  totally  confined  to  na- 
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who,  during  many  years,  was  the  chief  bard,  and  belt  per- 
former on  the  telyn,  an  ancient  Wellh  harp,  has  quitted 
that  instrument  for  the  pedal-harp,  on  account  of  the  fu- 
perior  facility  with  which  all  kinds  of  mufic  for  keyed 
inftruments  can  be  executed  with  as  little  difficulty  as  on 
a  piano-forte  ;  and  it  is,  we  fuppofe,  in  allufion  to  the 
pedal-harp,  that  Mr.  Jones  fays,  "  in  expreflion  and  va- 
riety the  harp  has  no  rival,  which  every  one  will  acknow- 
ledge who  knows  how  the  heart  is  foothed  by  its  delicate 
and  fofter  founds,  as  well  as  animated  by  its  powerful  and 
brilliant  tones."  The  triple  harp  feems  to  imply  that 
there  have  been  in  Wales  three  feveral  kinds  of  harps  :'the 
Jingle  harp,  with  only  one  firing  to  each  note  ;  the  double 
harp,  with  two  ;  and  the  triple  harp,  with  three  firings. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an  eifteddfod,  or 
feffion  of  the  bards  and  minftrels,  was  appointed  at  Caer- 
wys,  in  North  Wales.  This  was  reviving  an  ancient  cuf- 
tom  in  the  principality  ;  as  the  Welfh  hiftorians  and  an,-* 
naliftsinform  us,  that  Gruffidd  ap  Conan,  prince  of  Wales, 
eftablifhed  a  congrefs  or  meeting  of  matters  of  mufic,  about 
the  year  noo,  who  underwent  a  public  examination  for 
degrees  in  their  art,  and  for  prizes,  the  chief  of  which  was 
a  (liver  harp  with  nine  firings,  worn  by  the  victor  as  a  badge 
of  honour.  One  of  thefe  prize-harps  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  curious  collection  of  Cambro-Britifh  antiquities  of 
the  Moftyn  family  ;  and  another  was  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  late  Dr.  Burney. 

Mifs  Hutton,  (Third  Tour  in  North  Wales,)  writing  in 
the  year  1799,  fays,  "  The  profeffion  of  bard  is  not  ex- 
tinct in  N.  Wales  ;  though  I  believe  fome  otheroccupation 
is  generally  annexed  to  it,  to  procure  a  livelihood.  The 
Welfh  ftill  have  bards,  who  compofe  extempore  verfes,  and 
fing  them  to  the  harp  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
of  ancient  times  was  denominated  Rhys  Uoeh  yr  Eiryri, 
Rhys  the  Red  of  Snowdon,  fb  one  of  the  moft  noted  0? 
the  modern  is  called  Dafydd  Du  yr  Amlwch,  David  the 
Black  of  Amlwch  ;  from  their  refpective  complexions,  and 
places  of  refidence.  The  bards  form  themfelves  into  dif- 
ferent focieties,  and  each  elects  a  prefident ;  who,  at  their 
meetings,  propofes  a  fubject.  Every  one  prefent  makes 
extempore  verfes  upon  it ;  and  a  prize  is  awarded  to  him 
whofe  competition  is  judged  to  be  the  belt.  The  Wellli 
fay,  that  fome  of  thefe  pieces  have  great  merit ;  but  that 
they  lofe  much  on  being  tranflated  into  Englifh."  Of 
the  aptitude  of  the  Welfli  for  vocal  mufic,  fee  p.  298. 

On  Plate  XVII.  fig.  1.  reprefents  an  ancient  Welfh 
{ingle  harp;  fig.  2.  an  ancient  triple  harp;  and  fig.  3.  a 
modern  triple  harp.  Fig.  4.  is  a  bell-harp,  fo  called  from 
its  being  fwung  about,  by  thofe  who  play  upon  it,  like  a 
bell.  It  is  about  21  inches  long  ;  its  firings  are  of  brafs 
or  fteel  wire,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  ftretched  acrofs  the 
found-board  by  fcrews  fixed  at  the  other  end.  It  com- 
prehends four  octaves ;  and  the  firings  are  ftruck  with  the 
thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing  the  treble,  and  the  left 
the  bafe ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  the  founds  the  clearer, 
the  thumbs  are  armed  with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  in- 
ftrument is  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  whofe 
work  we  have  quoted. 

The  harp  was  a  favourite  inftrument  with  our  Saxon 
anceftors.  All  our  hiftorians  relate  the  romantic  ftory  of 
Alfred  reconnoitring  the  Danifh  camp  in  the  difguife  of  a 
harper.  Anlaff,  and  other  Danifh  chiefs,  played  Athel- 
ftan  the  fame  trick  in  the  Saxon  camp.  The  harp  of  David, 
as  well  as  that  of  Alfred,  mult  have  been  of  a  different 
fize  and  conftrudtion  from  the  triple  Welfh  harp  to  be 
portable;  particularly. that  of  David,  when  he  danced 
before  the  ark.  Eufeblus,  indeed,  calls  it  a  lyre,  and  in- 
forms us  that  he  carried  it  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
to  confole  him  in  his  affliction,  and  to  fing  to  it  the  praifes 
of  God. 

Millico,  when  in  this  country  in  1774.,  accompanied 
himfelf  in  finging  his  elegant  canzonets  on  a  fmall  harp, 
which  he  flung  over  his  fhoulder  like  a  guitar,  with  which, 
though  of  a  very  different  form,  and  open  like  a  lyre,  was 
equally  portable. 


The  modern  trifh  harp  is  a  fingle  inftrument,  ftrung 
with  metal  fixings  of  brafs  wire,  nine  in  number,  and  cal- 
culated for  mere  melody,  or  a  treble  part.  CaroIan*s 
tunes  had  no  bafs  to  them  originally,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  good  judge  of  mufic, 
who  had  often  feen  and  heard  old  Corolan  perform.  It 
was  only  after  his  deceafe,  in  1738,  that  his  tunes  were 
collected  and  fet  for  the  harpfichord,  violin,  and  German 
flute,  with  a  bafs,  Dublin,  folio,  by  his  fon,  who  publifhed 
them  in  London  by  fubfcription,  in  1747. 

Galilei,  the  father  of  the  great  mathematician  Galileo, 
fays  that  the  Italians,  who  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  harp 
before  the  time  of  Dante,  had  it  from  Ireland. 

According  to  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  "  Hiftorical  Account 
of  the  Irifh  Bards,"  the  Irifh  have  four  different  fpecies 
of  harp  :  1.  The  clar-fch,  or  clar  /each,  commonly  deno- 
minated the  Irifh  harp.  2.  The  keirniiie,  a  fpecies  of  dul- 
cimer. 3.  The  cionucrait,  of  ten  firings,  a  kind  of  guitar. 
4.  The  greamthine  emit,  the  cruth  of  the  Welfh.  Whe- 
ther the  Welfh  had  their  mufic  from  Ireland,  according 
to  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  or  the  Irifh  had  theirs  from  the 
Cambro-Britons,  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  determine;  but 
fhall  leave  St.  David  and  St.  Patrick,  and  their  champions 
Jones  and  Walker,  patriotically  to  difpute  the  point. 

We  can  obtain  no  latisfaclory  account  of  the  time  when, 
and  on  what  occafion,  the  harp  was  aflumed  in  the  arms 
of  Ireland.  The  learned  Mr.  O'Halleran  fays,  it  was  by 
order  of  Henry  II.  and  Mr.  Ledwich  by  that  of  Henry  VIII. 
(Walker's  Irifh  Bards ;)  but  neither  of  thefe  gentlemen 
afTigns  a  reafon  for  it,  or  gives  any  authority  for  his  afler- 
tions.  Fig.  5.  on  the  preceding  Plate  reprefents  the  an- 
cient harp  of  Brian  Boromh,  preferved  in  the  univerfity 
of  Dublin.     Its  height  is  32  inches. 

Before  the  invention  of  pedals,  the  whole  range  of 
founds  in  the  double  and  treble  harps  on  the  continent 
had  been  reduced  to  the  diatonic  fcale,  with  a  fingle  (trine 
to  each  note;  the  femitones  being  produced  by  brafs  rings 
with  the  left  hand,  at  the  top  of  the  inftrument,  which 
were  both  difficult  to  get  at  and  difagreeable  to  hear, 
from  the  noife  which,  by  a  fudden  motion  of  the  hand, 
they  occafioned. 

It  was  fome  time  after  this  expedient  was  put  in  practice, 
before  the  fecret  of  producing  the  half-notes  by  pedals 
was  difcovered.  This  method,  which  has  rendered  it  a 
female  inftrument,  was  invented  at  Bruffels  about  the 
year  1757,  by  M.  Simon,  who  ftill  refided  in  that  city  in 
1772.  It  is  an  ingenious  and  ufeful  contrivance,  in 
more  refpedts  than  one ;  for,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
firings,  the  tone  of  thole  that  remain  is  improved  :  as  it  is 
well  known  that,  the  lefs  an  inftrument  is  loaded,  the  more 
freely  it  vibrates.  It  was  in  the  year  1772  that  Dr.  Burney 
firft  heard  the  pedal-harp  at  Paris  and  Brufiels,  where  the 
inftrument  was  conftructed  of  an  elegant  form,  and  beau- 
tifully ornamented.  Its  tone  was  fweet,  diftinct,  and 
capable  of  the  moft  minute  (hades  of  piano,  and  the  moft 
touching  expreffions.  Among  all  the  mufical  inftruments 
in  ufe,  there  is  no  one  more  becoming  to  a  female  figure. 

We  (hall  not  attempt  to  inftruct  our  readers  how  to. 
apply  thefe  pedals  to  the  harp,  or  to  explain  their  opera- 
tion :  the  mechanifm  is  too  complicated  to  be  taught  by 
verbal  inftruction.  We  have  only  to  obferve,  that  the 
harp,like  the  organ  and  piano,  has  by  degrees  had  its  com- 
pafs  extended,  fo  that  at  prefent  its  fcale  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  grand  piano  with  additional  keys.  The  femi- 
tones are  produced  by  means  of  the  pedals  :  and  it  is  com- 
monly tuned  in  Eb  with  three  flats  ;  but  Erard's  new 
patent  harps  are  tuned  in  Db  with  (even  fiats,  having 
two  motions  of  the  pedal  to  each  note,  making  it  firft 
natural  and  then  (harp. 

The  JEolian  harp  is  rather  a  toy  than  a  mufical  inftru- 
ment;  yet  it  produces  an  agreeable  harmony,  merely  by- 
the  action  of  the  wind  ;  and  hence  the  name.  It  is  thus 
conftructed.  Let  a  box  be  made  of  deal,  as  thin  as  poffi- 
ble,  of  a  length  anfwering  to  the  width  of  the  window  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed ;  five  or  fix  inches  deep  and  feven 
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or  eight  inches  wide.  Let  there  be  glued  upon  it  two 
pieces  of  wainfcot  about  half  an  inch  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  to  ferve  as  bridges  for  the  ltrings;  and 
within-fide,  at  each  end,  glue  two  pieces  of  beech,  about 
an  inch  fquare,  of  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  box, 
which  are  to  fuftain  the  pegs.  Into  thefe  fix  as  many 
pins  (fuch  as  are  ufed  in  a  harpfichord)  as  there  are  to 
be  firings  in  the  inftrument,  half  at  one  end,  and  half  at 
the  other,  at  equal  diftances.  It  now  remains  to  firing  it 
with  fmall  catgut,  or  blue  firft  fiddle-ftrings,  fixing  one 
end  to  a  fmall  brafs  pin,  and  twilling  the  other  round 
the  oppofite  pin.  When  thefe  firings  are  tuned  unifon, 
Jet  the  inftrument  be  placed,  with  the  firings  outward, 
in  the  window  to  which  it  is  fitted  ;  and  it  will,  provided 
the  air  blows  on  that  window,  give  a  found  likeadiftant 
choir,  increafing  or  decreafing  according  to  the  flrength 
of  the  wind.  There  mull  be  found-holes  in  the  middle  ; 
and,  the  thinner  the  top  is,  the  better  will  the  inftrument 
perform.  Thompfon,  in  a  note  to  his  celebrated  Ode 
on  this  inftrument,  afcribes  the  invention  of  it  to  Mr. 
Ofwald  ;  whereas  it  was  known  to  Kircher  above  a  hundred 
years  before;  and  the  method  of  conftructing  and  ufing 
it  is  defcribed  by  him  in  a  book  intitled  Magia  Phono- 
tactica  et  Phonurgia. 

This  inftrument  was  conftrufted  in  an  improved  form 
by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Jones.  The  firings,  inftead  of  being 
on  the  outfide,  are  fixed  to  a  founding-board  or  belly 
within  a  wooden  cafe,  and  the  wind  is  admitted  to  them 
through  an  horizontal  aperture.  In  this  form  the  inftru- 
ment is  portable,  and  may  be  ufed  any-where  in  the  open 
air. 

The  JEoYim  harp  produces  all  the  harmonies  of  a 
fingle  ftring,  divided  in  harmonical  proportion.  See 
p.  322.  The  tenfion  of  the  firings  muft  not  be  great; 
as  the  air,  if  gentle,  has  not  f'ufficient  power  to  make  them 
vibrate;  and,  if  it  blows  frefh,  the  inftrument  does  not 
fing,  but  fcream.  Its  crefcendo  and  diminuendo,  or  the 
gradual  advancing  and  retiring  of  its  delicate  tones,  are 
very  pleafing. 

Kircher  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  jSJolian  harp,  by  fuppofing  the  current  of  air  to 
ftrike  on  different  portions  of  the  ftring.  But  this  is 
contrary  to  experience  ;  for,  if  we  fuppofe  the  ^lolian 
note  to  be  one-fifth  above  the  original  note  of  the  ftring, 
that  is,  one-third  of  the  whole;  then,  according  to  Kir- 
cher, the  remaining  part  would  be  at  reft,  which  is  not 
the  fact  ;  for  an  obltacle  applied  to  any  other  point  befides 
the  quiefcent  points  of  divifion,  will  deftroy  the  JEolian 
tone.  The  chords  alio,  that  would  ar.if'e  on  this  theory 
are  not  fuch  as  really  take  place  in  Nature;  thus,  where 
the  chord  coniifts  of  the  notes  F  and  A,  the  firft  note  F 
is  produced,  according  to  Kircher,  by  the  blafls  ftriking 
on  one  fourth  of  the  ftring  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  ftring  muft  be  at  reft,  according  to  Kircher, 
which  is  contrary  to  experience;  or,  if  it  be  agitated  as 
one  ftring,  it  muft  produce  the  note  of  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  ftring,  that  is,  a  fourth  above  the  bafs-note  ; 
whereas,  the  note  really  produced,  is  the  double  octave 
to  the  third  above  the  bafs-note. 

Mr.  Young,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  order  of  the  notes 
in  this  inftrument,  took  off  all  the  firings  but  one  ;  and, 
placing  it  in  a  proper  fituation,  he  was  furprifed  to  hear 
a  great  variety  of  notes,  and  frequently  fuch  as  were  not 
produced  by  any  aliquot  part  of  the  firing  ;  and  he  often 
heard  a  chord  of  two  or  three  notes  from  this  lingle  ftring. 
Thefe  complex  and  extraordinary  phasnomena  at  firft  per- 
plexed him  ;  and  he  almoft  defpaifed  of  being  able  to  ac- 
count for  them  on  the  principle  of  aliquot  parts.  On  far- 
ther examination,  however,  he  found  that  they  all  flowed 
naturally  and  eafily  from  this  principle.  Having  directed 
his  attention  to  the  effect  of  a  current  of  air  rufhing 
againft  a  ftretched  elaftic  ftring,  he  obferved,  that  a  blaft 
againft  the  middle  point  of  the  firing  moved  the  whole  of 
it  from  its  rectilineal  pofition  ;  and  that  the  firing,  by  its 
clafticity,  returned  to  its  former  pofition  5  io  as  thus  to 


continue  vibrating  and  exciting  pulfes  in  the  air,  which 
produced  the  tone  of  the  entire  firing.  If  the  current  of 
air  be  too  flrong  and  rapid,  when  the  ftring  is  bent,  it  will 
retain  its  curvature;  and,  though  the  whole  ftring  can- 
not perform  its  vibrations  in  this  cafe,  the  fubordinate  ali- 
quot parts  may  ;  and  thefe  will  be  of  different  lengths, 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blaft.  Thus,  when  the 
velocity  of  the  current  increafes  fo  as  to  prevent  the  vi- 
bration of  the  whole  ftring,  thofe  particles  which  ftrike 
againft  the  middle  points  of  the  halves  of  the  ftring,  agi- 
tate thofe  halves,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fympathetic  and  fe- 
condary  tones  ;  and,  as  thefe  halves  vibrate  in  half  the 
time  of  the  whole  ftring,  though  the  blaft  may  be  too 
rapid  to  admit  of  the  vibration  of  the  whole,  yet  it  can 
have  no  more  effect  in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  halves 
than  it  would  have  on  the  whole  ftring  if  its  tenfion  were 
quadruple;  for  the  times  of  vibrations  in  ltrings  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  and  agreeing  in  other  circumltances,  are  di- 
rectly as  the  lengths ;  and  in  firings  differing  in  tenfion, 
and  agreeing  in  other  circumftances,  inverfely  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  tenfions ;  and  therefore,  their  vibra- 
tions may  become  flrong  enough  to  excite  fuch  pulfes  as 
will  affect  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  other  aliquot  divifions  of  the  ftring.  Thofe  particles 
which  ftrike  againft  fuch  points  of  the  firing  as  are  not  in 
the  middle  of  aliquot  parts,  will  interrupt  and  counteract 
each  other's  vibrations,  as  in  the  cafe  of  fympathetic  and 
fecondary  tones,  and  therefore  will  not  produce  a  fenfible 
effect.  Thefe  principles  are  illuftrated  and  applied  by 
Mr.  Young,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  Principal  Phenomena 
of  Sound  and  Mufical  Strings;  Lond.  1784,  8vo. 

The  Lute. — We  are  now  arrived  at  that  clafs  of  in- 
ftruments  which  are  furnifhed  with  a  neck,  on  which 
frets  are  raifed,  and  againft  thefe  the  firings  are  prefled 
with  the  left  hand,  while  they  are  made  to  fpeak  by  means 
of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right,  and  in  fome  cafes 
with  a  plectrum  or  quill. 

All  that  is  known  with  certainty  concerning  the  Lute, 
has  been  related  under  that  word,  vol.  xiii.  p.  785,  6.  On. 
the  annexed  Plate  XVIII.  fig.  1  is  a  lute,  according  to 
the  beft  authorities;  its  length  is  3  feet  8  inches.  Fig.  z 
is  the  theorbo,  or  arch-lute ;  length,  5  feet  8  inches,  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  D.  Walker.  It  has  two 
necks,  the  fecond  and  longer  of  which  fuftains  the  four 
laft  rows  of  firings,  which  are  to  give  the  deepefl  founds. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  tiorbe,  or  theorbo,  is  not 
known :  Mace  only  fays,  that  0e,  in  Greek,  "  begins  a 
very  high  name;"  meaning  ©so;,  God,  perhaps  from  its 
high  and  fublime  tones.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  the 
name  of  the  inventor.  The  theorbo  is  an  inftrument 
which  for  many  years  fucceeded  to  the  lute,  in  the  play- 
ing of  thorough-baffes.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
invented  in  France,  and  thence  introduced  into  Italy, 
&c.  Mace  fays,  that  the  theorbo  is  really  the  original,  or 
"  eld  Englifh  lute."  'The  chief  difference  between  the 
theorbo  and  the  common  lute  was,  that  the  former  had 
eight  bafs  or  thick  firings  twice  as  long  as  thofe  of  the 
lute ;  which  excefs  of  length  muft  have  made  it  rather 
unmanageable.  Mace  (Mufick's  Monument)  has  no- 
ticed the  inconveniences  of  the  great  length  of  the  neck 
in  this  inftrument :  "  Thofe  very  extreme  long  heads 
which  are  ufually  put  upon  theorboes,  are  both  trouble- 
fome  to  tune,  and  inconfiflent  with  the  punctilioes  and 
criticifms  in  art;  they  rendring  the  inftrument  difpro- 
portionable  within  itfelf;  for  in  the  ufe  of  it,  thefe  extra- 
ordinary long  baffes  commonly  over-ring  and  drownd  the 
trebles ;  or,  if  (to  help  the  matter)  you  ftrike  them  fo 
much  the  fofter,  yet  they  feem  not  to  be  of  the  fame  kin- 
fhip  with  the  (horter  firings."     P.  205. 

In  the  fame  work,  there  is  a  print  of  the  theorbo  (but 
with  the  neck  fhortened)  and  common  lute  (called  the 
Englifh  and  French  lutes)  joined  together,  and  chriftened 
"  the  lute  dyphone,  or  double  lute  of  fifty  firings."  He 
tells  us,  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  play  upon  as  any  other  lute; 
but  we  really  cannot  underftand  it ;  and  muft  therefore 
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refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itfelf  (ch.  xli.  p.  103.)  for  an 
explanation.  This  ftrange  inftrument  was  of  his  own 
making  j  and  he  fays,  (thus  confirming  that  the  theorbo 
was  the  original  Englifh  lute,)  "  When  I  had  finifh'd  it, 
I  be-dect.  it\vith  thefe  fine  rhimes  following,  fairly  written 
upon  each  belly  ;  viz. 

(Firft,  round  the  theorboe-knot,  thus:) 
"  I  am  of  old,  and  of  Great  Brittain's  fame : 
Theorboe  was  my  name." 

(Then  next  about  the  French-lute  knot,  thus :) 
"  I'm  not  fo  old ;  yet  grave,  and  much  accute, 

My  name  was  the  French  bite." 
(Then  from  thence  along  the  fides,  from  one  knot  to  the  other,  thus:) 
"  But,  fince  we  are  thus  joyned  both  in  one, 
Henceforth  our  name  fliall  be  The  Lute  Di/pkone." 

The  Guitar. — The  word^-iHtffj-feems  naturally  dedu- 
cible  from  the  Latin  cithara.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
the  Roman  C  was  hard  like  modern  K ;  and  the  Italian 
word  chitarra  is  manifeftly  derived  from  the  Greek  xi9apa. 
But,  what  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  the  learned  Ainfworth 
obferves,  that  "  the  Roman  C  is  more  probably  framed 
from  the  Greek  r,  its  right  and  perpendicular  line,  for 
the  more  eafe  and  quick  difpatch  in  writing,  having  de- 
generated into  a  femicircle,  inftead  of  an  angle.  The 
rank  which  C  holds  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  anfwering  to 
that  of  T  in  the  Greek,  is  a  farther  proof  of  this  extrac- 
tion ;  and  in  many  Latin  words  K  and  G  are  written  in- 
differently, as  Cains  Cnceus,  or  Gains  Gnaws;"  fo  that, 
when  the  Romans  had  got  the  letter  G  into  their  alpha- 
bet, which  was  not  till  after  the  firft  Punic  war,  they 
■would  be  as  likely  to  have  written  kithaia,  for  a  harp  or 
lute,  as  cithara. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  guitar.  The 
reft  of  Europe  had  it  from  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  it  was 
probably  brought  by  the  Moors.  It  is  however  the  ge- 
neral opinion  in  Spain,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  harp. 
Either  through  refpefl  for  this  opinion,  or  from  the  fweet 
reverie  which  it  infpires, being  congenial  with  thenational, 
tender,  gallant,  difcreet,  and  melancholy,chara&er ;  whe- 
ther, in  ihort,  the  filence  of  the  beautiful  nights  in  Spain, 
when  the  inhabitants  are  moft  alert  and  active,  is  moft 
favourable  to  its  mild  and  dulcet  harmony,  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  ettablifhed  there  as  a  national  inftrument.  It 
has  had  the  fame  fuccefs  among  the  Portuguefe  and  the 
Italians  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  favourite 
inftrument  of  warm  climates :  it  is  fo  portable,  and  grace- 
ful of  carriage,  that  ferenaders,  nocturnal  revellers,  and 
day-break  lovers,  prefer  it  to  all  other  tuneful  interpreters 
of  paffion.  The  Portuguefe  having  loft  a  battle,  14,000 
guitars  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  (Menagiana. 
torn,  i.)  The  guitar  is  made  to  be  heard  alone,  or  with 
a  voice.  It  is  unfit  for  a  concert,  and  has  therefore  given 
way  to  more  powerful  inftruments. 

In  P' ranee,  fome  lovers  of  mufic  revived,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  paffion  for  this  inftrument,  which  was  in  great 
vogue  there  in  Louis  XlVth's  time  ;  and  was  a  very  fo- 
ciable  companion  of  French  vaudevilles,  paftorals,  and 
brunettes,  of  which,  fays  M.  Laborde,  it  augments  the 
charms. 

The  common  guitar  ufed  in  England  has  frequently 
had  fits  of  favour  in  this  country.  About  fifty  years 
ago,  its  vogue  was  fo  great  among  all  ranks  of  people,  as 
nearly  to  break  all  the  harpfichord  and  fpinet  makers,  and 
indeed  the  harpfichord-mafters  themfelves.  The  ladies 
difpofed  of  their  harpfichords  at  auctions  for  one-third  of 
their  price,  or  exchanged  them  for  guitars ;  till  old  Kirk- 
man,  the  harpfichord-maker,  after  almoft  ruining  himfelf 
•with  buying-in  his  own  inftruments  for  better  times,  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  purchasing  fome  cheap  guitars, 
and  made  preterits  of  feveral  to  girls  in  milliners'  (hops, 
and  to  ballad-fingers  in  the  ftreets,  whom  he  taught  to 
accompany  themfelves  with  a  few  chords.  This  foon 
made  the  ladies  afhamed  of  their  frivolous  tafle,  and  re- 
turn to  the  harpfichord. 


During  the  guitar  paroxyfm,  not  a  fong  or  ballad  was 
printed,  without  its  being  tranfpofed  and  let  for  that  in- 
ftrument, at  the  bottom  of  the  page  ;  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  laft  century  was  done  for  the  common  flute.  The 
old  tablature,  however,  was  thrown  afide,  and  the  fame 
notation  adopted  for  the  guitar  as  for  other  inftruments; 
but  confined  to  the  key  of  C  natural,  except  by  Marella, 
a  good  player  on  the  inftrument,  and  not  a  bad  com- 
pofer,  who  tuned  and  taught  the  guitar  in  the  key 
A  major. 

The  Englifli  guitar  has  fix  wire  ftrings ;  of  which  the 
four  firft  are  double,  the  fifth  and  fixth  fingle  but  covered; 
the  three  firft  are  fteel,  the  others  brafs.  They  are  tuned 
asexprefled  by  the  notes  clofe  to  the  clef  in  the  following 
example  ;  and  the  fcale  of  the  inftrument  follows  the  dou- 
ble bar  in  the  order  of  the  ftrings,  6,  5,  4.,  &c.  the  open 
note  denoting  the  open  firing  : 


6th  String.  5th. 
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The  Spanifh  guitar,  fig.  3,  has  fix  ftrings  alfo,  but  fingle, 
and  made  of  catgut.  It  is  of  a  much  larger  fize  than  the 
chitarra  of  Italy,  or  the  guitar  ufed  in  France  or  England, 
being  a  full  yard  long ;  and,  in  form,  it  feems  to  have 
been  conftructed  of  a  fection  of  a  pumpkin  or  gourd, 
to  which  is  adjufted  a  belly  of  deal,  and  a  neck  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  inftrument.  It  has  frets, 
dividing  each  firing  into  femitones  :  of  thefe  the  tenfion 
muft  be  extremely  tight  round  the  neck,  for  fear  of  their 
giving  way.  The  ftrings  are  fattened  to  a  bridge  fixed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  telly,  and  fupported  by  a  nut 
at  the  end  of  the  neck.  The  ftrings  are  governed  by- 
pegs  or  metal  pins  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  tablature  of  the  guitar  in  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
ftill  the  fame  as  that  of  the  lute;  but  in  moft  other  coun- 
tries, its  notation  is  the  fame  as  for  the  harp  or  piano- 
forte. In  the  ancient  tablature,  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
or  ciphers,  are  ufed  for  the  melody  and  accompaniment. 
This  method,  though  ancient,  is  preferved  in  France  for 
the  convenience  and  carriage  of  the  hand,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fingers,  the  clearnefs  of  the  tone,  the  har- 
mony and  facility  of  execution.  If  this  inftrument  is  not 
ftudied  as  much  as  the  harpfichord  or  piano-forte,  it  is 
hardly  poflible  to  find  the  poiitions  of  the  hand  with  fuf- 
ficient  readinefs. 

_  There  are  two  ways  of  performing  on  this  inftrument, 
either  by  fweeping  or  pinching  the  ftrings ;  many  affeft 
one  way  more  than  the  other:  fome  ufe  both  ways  occa- 
fionally,  which  is  preferable.  The  moft  extenfive,  and  the 
moft  fufceptible  of  execution,  is  the  pinching  of  the  ftrings. 
The  arpeggios  are  more  harmonious,  becaufe  all  the  ftrings 
are  in  vibration  ;  but  they  muft  be  touched  very  lightly 
and  delicately  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  firmuefs  and 
correct  polition  with  the  left  hand,  to  produce  a  good 
effect ;  for  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  metamorphofe  this  in- 
ftrument, of  which  the  harmony  may  be  rendered  fo  fweet, 
into  a  mere  kettle.  The  ftrings  are  pinched  or  thrummed 
between  the  rofe  and  the  bridge  ;  but  the  arpeggios  ou°-ht 
to  be  made  between  the  rofe  and  the  laft  fret  of  the  neck, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  ftrings,  to  avoid  the  harfh- 
nefs  refulting  from  playing  too  near  the  bridge,  where 
the  ftrings  are  more  ftubborn  and  unmanageable  than  to- 
wards the  middle. 

This  guitar  is  fuperior  in  tone,  expreflion,  and  power, 
to  the  common  guitar  ftrung  with  wire.  About  forty- 
five  years  ago,  foon  after  the  conlpiracy  at  Lifbon,  of 
Malagrida  and  others,  a  Portuguefe  gentleman,  or  mu- 
fician  with  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  of  the  name  of 
Menefis,  probably  involved  in  the  plot,  reiided  fome  time 
in  London,  feemingly  as  a  man  of  fafliion,  who  performed 
in  a  very  fuperior  manner  on  the  large  Spanifh  guitar, 
ftrung  with  catgut,  or  bowel-firings.  He  was  fo  great  a 
1  mafter 
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roafterof  the  -  instrument,  and  lb  able  a  mufician,  that  he 
played  voluntaries  upon  it  in  the  fame  full  and  learned 
manner  of  a  great  performer  on  the  organ  ;  led  off  fub- 
jecls,  purfued  them  in  three  and  four  parts  with  fcience 
and  fancy  through  all  the  keys  of  legal  modulation  ;  and 
in  flow  movements,  his  tafte  and  expreflion  were  equally 
admirable  with  the  learned  and  mafterly  eftulions  of  his 
allegros.  Dr.  Burney  was  "  fo  fortunate  as  to  hear  him 
perform  at  lord  Eglington's,  with  lord  Kelly,  Bach,  and 
Abel,  all  good  judges  and  fevere  critics." 

The  Spanifli  guitar  had  originally  but  four  firings; 
afterwards  it  had  five  double  wire  ftrings,  of  which  we 
are  told  the  three  firft  were  tuned  unifons,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  oftaves  to  each  other :  fometimes  the  fifth  firing 
had  no  oclave,  left  it  fhould  overpower  the  reft  ;  and  the 
firft  firing  was  often  fo  falfe,  that  it  was  thought  mofl 
advifable  to  play  it  fingle.  At  prefent  this  guitar  has  fix 
catgut  ftrings,  a  fixth  or  bafs  firing  having  been  added, 
a  double  octave  below  the  firft,  and  which  is  flopped  by 
tne  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  tuning  is  ftill  like  that 
of  the  lute,  entirely  by  fourths,  except  one  major  third: 
viz.  E,  A,  D,  G,  B,  E  ;  as  in  the  following  example,  where 
the  open  notes  exprefs  the  open  firings. 
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The  Mandoline,  fig.  4.  has  been  fufficiently  defcribed 
under  that  word,  vol.  xiv.  p.  272.  The  diilance  from  the 
bridge  to  the  nut  is  the  fame  as  the  violin,  13  inches; 
and  its  fcale  and  tuning  are  exactly  the  fame,  which  there- 
fore we  fhall  defer  till  we  come  to  defcribe  that  instru- 
ment. 

The  Harp-Guitar,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Levien  of 
Pentonville,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  5.  Mr.  L.  was  rewarded 
with  ten  guineas,  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  his  in- 
vention. The  improvement  confifts  in  an  appendage  to 
the  finger-board,  by  which  any  of  the  firings  can  be 
raifed  or  lowered  half  atone,  fo  as  to  introduce  fuch  flats 
or  fharps  as  are  neceflary,  in  order  to  perform  the  mufic 
that  is  ordinarily  met  with,  without  the  neceffity  of  previ- 
oufly  tranfpoiing  it  into  the  keys  of  C,  G,  or  F,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  guitars  in  general.  This  is  effected,  by  placing 
acrofs  the  firft  fret  of  the  finger-board  a  feries  of  metal 
loops,  or  flops,  through  which  the  firings  pafs,  the  holes 
in  the  loops  being  widened  fo  as  to  permit  the  ftrings  to 
vibrate  therein  unimpeded.  Thefe  loops,  being  fcrewed 
into  the  finger-board,  can  be  turned  fo  as  to  cornprefs  the 
firing  on  each  fide  in  the  manner  frequently  done  on 
pedal-harps,  and  thereby  to  raife  the  tone  of  the  firing 
half  a  note  higher;  thus  introducing  thofe  fharps,  &c. 
which  are  neceflary  to  the  performance  of  the  mufic,  with- 
out the  neceffity  of  crofs-fingering,  the  only  method  of 
producing  them  hitherto  ufed,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
doing  which  is  fufficiently  known.  Fig.  5.  reprefents  the 
head  of  the  improved  guitar,  and  part  of  the  finger-board : 
a,  «,  the  nut ;  and  b,  b,  the  metal  loops  arranged  acrofs, 
or  in  place  of  the  firft  fret.  Fig.  6.  is  a  fide- view  of  thefe 
parts.  Fig.  7.  is  an  enlarged  view  of  that  part  of  the  finger- 
board containing  the  firft  fret,  with  the  loops  fcrewed  into 
it  of  their  full  fize;  one  of  the  loops,  a,  a,  is  here  repre- 
fented as  being  turned,  and  acling  upon  the  firing  fo  as 
to  raife  its  tone  half  a  note  higher;  and  fig.  8.  ffiows  one 
of  the  loops,  with  its  fcrewed  tail  or  Item,  and  its  hole 
widened,  as  defcribed  above,  but  which  more  evidently 
appears  in  the  feftion  of  the  hole,  fig.  '9,  the  oppofite 
fides  of  it  being  rounded  off,  fo  as  not  to  gall  or  injure 
the  gut  or  filk  firing,  by  preffing  againft  it,  when  turned. 
The  loops  are  turned  by  means  of  a  flit  made  acrofs  the 
handle  of  the  key,  ufed  in  turning  the  pills  to  put  the 
guitar  into  tune. 

Plate  XIX.  reprefents  the  Indian  Guitar,  called  the 
Vina,  or  Seen,  with  the  manner  of  playing  it,  and  its 
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fcale.  This  instrument  has  been  already  defcribed  at 
vol.  xiii.  p.  840.  from  the  Afiatic  Refearches.  Francis 
Fowke,  efq.  caufed  an  accurate  drawing  to  be  made  of 
the  been,  both  feparately  and  in  the  hand  of  the  player, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  the  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  So- 
ciety, (the  late  lamented  fir  William  Jones  ;)  and  the 
communication  enriched  the  firft  volume  of  their  Tranf- 
aftions,  from  which  we  have  copied  it.  The  wires  are 
feven  in  number,  and  are  tuned  in  the  following  manner  : 
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There  are  nineteen  frets ;  and  the  notes  that  they  give 
will  appear  on  the  fcale  which  is  engraved  underneath 
the  figure  of  the  inftrument  itfelf.  "  I  have  added  below,"  • 
fays  Mr.  Fowke,  "  the  names  which  the  performer  him- 
felf  gives  to  the  notes  in  his  own  language.  It  is  very 
obfervable,  that  the  femitones  change  their  names  on 
the  fame  femitone  as  in  the  European  fcale.  On  "the 
wires  R  and  S,  which  are  thofe  principally  ufed,  there 
is  an  extent  of  tw'o  octaves,  with  all  the  half-notes  com- 
plete in  the  firft  oftave,  but  the  G^  and  Bb  wanting  in 
the  fecond.  The  performer's  apology  for  this  was,  that 
he  could  eafily  get  thofe  notes  by  preffing  the  firing  a  lit- 
tle hard  upon  the  frets  F*  and  A**,  which  is  very  true 
from  the  height  of  the  frets ;  but  he  aliened  that  this 
was  no  defecl:  in  his  particular  inftrument,  but  that  all  ' 
beens  were  made  fo.  The  wires  T  and  U  are  feldom  ufed, 
except  open.  You  may  abfolutely  depend  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  all  that  I  havefaid  respecting  the  conftruftion  and 
fcale  of  this  inftrument:  it  has  been  done  by  measure- 
ment ;  and,  with  regard*  to  the  intervals,  I  would  not 
depend  upon  my  ear,  but  had  the  been  tuned  to  the  harp- 
fichord,  and  compared  the  instruments  carefully,  note  by 
note,  more  than  once." 

Of  Viols. — In  the  feventeenth  century,  mofl  mufical 
families  were  in  pofieffion  of  a  cheft  of  viols,  as  it  was  called, 
which  confilled  of  two  trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two 
bafles,  with  fix  firings  upon  each,  all  tuned  lute-faffiion, 
by  4.ths  and  3ds,  and  the  necks  fretted.  The  compafs, 
and  accordaturu,  of  this  inftrumental  family,  were  the 
following : 


Baft-viol,  or 
Fiol  da  Caiiiba 
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Here  it  will  be  obferved,  that  thefe  instruments,  as  we 
noticed  in  the  Spanilh  guitar,  are  uniformly  tuned  by 
fourths,  except  one  major  third,  which  in  thefe  viols  is 
between  the  third  and  fourth  firing.  The  treble  viol  is 
an  oclave  above  the  bafs;  and  the -tenor  viol  a  fourth 
above  the  bafs,  and  a  fifth  below  the  treble.  Thepaflages 
given  to  thefe  feveral  instruments,  at  this  time,  difcoyer 
no  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  expreflive  power  of  the  bow  ; 
and  even  Orl.  Gibbons,  who  compofed  fo  well  for  voices 
in  the  church,  feems  very  little  fuperior  to  his  cotempo- 
raries  in  his  productions  for  instruments.  Indeed,  his 
madrigals  of  five  parts,  as  well  as  thofe  of  many  others, 
are  faid  in  the  title-page  to  be  apt  fur  viols  and  voices :  a 
proof  that  with  us,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
other  nations,  there  was  at  firft  no  mufic  exprej'sly  com- 
pofed for  injiruments ;  confequently,  the  powers  of  thefe 
instruments  muft  have  been  circumfcribed  ;  and,  when 
this  mufic  was  merely  played  without  the  affiitance  of  the 
human  voice  and  of  poetry,  capable  of  no  great  effecrs. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  the  viols,  honaft  Mace,  whoSe 

quaint  expressions  we  love  to  quote,  tells  us,  "  Your  tre- 
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bles  muft  be  juft  as  fliort  again  in  the  firing,  viz.  from 
bridge  to  nut,  as  are  your  baffes,  becaufe  they  (land  eight 
notes  higher  than  the  baffes  ;  the  tenors  juft  fo  long  as 
from  the  bridge  to  the  F  fret,  becaufe  they  Hand  a  fourth 
higher  than  your  baffes. 

"  After  all  this,  you  may  add  to  your  prefs  a  pair  of 
violins,  to  be  in  readinefs  for  any  extraordinary  jolly  or 
jocund  confort-occafion  :  but  never  ufe  them,  but  with 
thisprovifo;  viz.  be  fure  you  make  an  equal  provifion 
for  them,  by  the  addition  and  ftrength  of  baffes  ;  fo  that 
they  may  not  out-cry  the  reft  of  the  mufick,  (the  baffes 
efpecially;)  to  which  end  it  will  be  requifite  you  ftore 
your  prefs  with  a  pair  of  lufty  full-fized  theorboes,  always 
to  ftrike  in  with  your  conforts,  or  vocal  mulick ;  to 
which  that  inftrument  is  moft  naturally  proper.  And 
now,  to  make  your  ftore  more  amply  compleat,  add  to 
all  thefe,  three  full-fcized  lyro-viols ;  thefe  being  the 
moft  admirable  things  made,  by  our  very  beft  matters,  for 
that  fort  of  mufick,  both  confort-wife,  and  peculiarly  for 
two  and  three  lyroes.  Let  them  be  lufty  fmart-fpeaking 
viols  ;  becaufe  that,  in  confort,  they  often  retort  againtt 
the  treble  ;  imitating,  and  often  ftanding  inftead  of,  that 
part  ;  viz.  a  fecond  treble.  They  will  ferve  likewife  for 
divifion-viols  very  properly.  And,  being  thus  ftored, 
you  have  a  ready  entertainment  for  the  greateft  prince  in 
the  world." 

The  viols  in  prefent  ufe  are  none  of  them  fretted,  nor 
have  any  of  them  more  than  four  firings.  Of  thefe,  the 
firft  place  is  due  to 

The  Violin. — This  is  a  well-known  inftrument  with 
four  firings,  which  are  tuned  fifths,  and  played  by  a  bow. 
It  has  a  neck,  like  the  old  treble  viol ;  but  the  finger-board 
has  no  frets. 

The  origin  of  the  violin,  according  to  the  French  account, 
is  unknown.  It  is  only  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  century;  to  which  opinion  we 
fhould  have  fubfcribed,  had  notfome  ancient  monuments 
remained  with  an  exact  reprefentation  of  its  form.  In 
the  pictures  of  Philoilratus,  in  an  ancient  grotto,  may  be 
feen  many  violins,  which  are  reprefented  much  like  thofe 
of  the  prefent  times,  except  that  the  neck  is  dorter.  Am- 
phion  is  there  reprefented,  playing  upon  a  kind  of  viol  or 
violin,  with  five  firings,  and  with  a  bow  like  our's,  and 
quite  different  from  the  plectrum  of  the  ancients.  It  is 
believed,  that  Athenasus  means  the  bow,  when  he  fays, 
"the  fceptre  is  one  thing,  and  the  pleclrum  another."  It 
is  imagined  that  by  the  fceptre  he  means  the  bow.  The 
pit,  or  grotto,  on  the  walls  of  which  we  fee  violins  like  the 
prefent,  is  found  on  filver  medals  which  were  ftruck  by 
order  of  Scribonius  Libo,  a  very  conliderable  perfonage 
at  Rome.  An  account  of  thefe  may  be  feen  in  Pierre 
Valerien,  author  of  the  Hieroglyphics,  book  xlvii. 

The  violin  feems  to  have  been  more  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  17th  century,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe  ;  as  appears  by  the  number  of  performers  who, 
according  to  Walther,  have  excelled,  and  the  numerous 
co-mpofers  and  pieces  publifhed  for  that  inftrument,  which 
he  has  recorded  in  his  Dictionary. 

Of  the  compofers  for  the  violin  in  the  laft  century, 
Telemann,  the  concert-mafter  Graun,  Fr.  Benda,  Neruda, 
and  Janitfch,  were  in  favour  through  Pruffia  and  Saxony  ; 
while  only  Hofmann,  Schwindl,  and  Wagenfeil,  were 
heard  at  Vienna  ;  Holtzbaur,  J.  Stamitz,  Filtz,  Cannabich, 
Toelki,  and  Frantzel,  at  Manheim ;  and  Bach  and  Abel 
in  London.  But  in  lefs  than  ten  years,  all  thefe  were  fu- 
perfeded  by  Haydn,  Ditters,  and  Vanhall.  At  prefent, 
Rofetti,  Mozart,  and  Pleyel,  fhare  with  them  the  public 
favour  ;  indeed  (fays  Dr.  Burney,  Hid.  Mufic,  vol.  iv.) 
there  has  lately  been  a  rage  for  the  mufic  of  Pleyel,  which 
has  dirainifhed  the  attention  of  amateurs  and  the  public 
to  all  other  violin  mufic.  "  But  whether  this  ingenious 
and  engaging  compofer  does  not  draw  falter  from  the 
fountain  of  his  invention  than  it  will  long  bear,  and  whe- 
ther his  imitations  of  Haydn,  and  too  conftant  ufe  of  femi- 
tones,  and  coquetry  in  ralentandvs  and  panjbs,  will  not  be 


foon  conftrued  into  affectation,  I  know  not ;  but  it  ha* 
already  been  remarked  by  critical  obfervers,  that  his  fancy, 
though  at  fir  ft  fo  fertile,  is  not  fo  inexhauftible,  but  that 
he  frequently  repeats  himfelf,  and  does  not  fufliciently 
difdain  the  mixture  of  common  paffages  with  his  own, 
elegant  ideas." 

The  violin  has  been  cultivated  with  good  fuccefs  in. 
England  during  the  laft  forty  years.  It  is  within  our  re- 
membrance, that  the  opera-band  confifted  chiefly  of  Ger- 
mans and  Italians,  andthat  a  play-houfe  band  could  not 
be  made  effective  without  one  or  more  Germans  to  lead 
the  principal  parts.  Foreigners  being  thus  encouraged, 
we  need  not  wonder  that,  during  the  laft  century,  almoft 
all  the  great  violinills  of  Europe,  except  Somis  andTartini, 
have  vifited  this  country  ;  but  Giardini,  at  one  time  per- 
haps the  beft  performer  in  Europe,  refiding  here  fo  many 
years,  formed  a  fchool,  which  furnifhed  our  orcheftras 
with  a  greater  number  of  able  performers  on  that  inftru- 
ment than  can  be  found  in  the  capital  of  any  other  king- 
dom in  Europe.  And  we  may  venture  to  affert,  from  our 
own  knowledge,  that  the  loweft  ripieno  in  the  opera  or- 
cheftra,  at  prefent,  has  more  hand,  and  is  a  better  fight's- 
man,  than  the  leader  of  that  band  in  Felling's  time. 

The  violin  confifts,  like  moft  other  inftruments  of  the 
viol  kind,  of  three  parts  ;  the  neck,  the  table,  and  the 
found-board.  At  the  fides  are  two  apertures  for  found,  and 
fometimes  a  third  towards  the  top,  fhaped  like  a  heart. 
The  bridge,  which  is  between  the  apertures,  bears  up  the 
firings,  which  are  fattened  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  in- 
ftrument ;  at  one  of  them  by  a  fcrew,  which  ftretchss  or 
loofens  them  at  pleafure. 

The  ftyle  and  found  of  the  violin  are  the  gayeft  and  moft 
fprightly  of  all  other  inftruments  ;  and  hence  it  is,  of  all 
inftruments,  the  fittefl  for  dancing.  Yet  there  are  ways 
of  touching  it,  which  render  it  grave,  foft,  languifhing, 
and  fit  for  church  or  chamber  mufic.  Indeed,  it  is  well 
obferved  by  Dr.  Crotch,  that  ftringed  inftruments  played 
with  a  bow,  and  the  violin  in  particular,  are  fuperior  in 
point  of  expreffion  to  keyed  inftruments,  as  they  combine 
the  foftenuto  of  the  organ,  the  precifion  of  the  harpfi- 
chord,  and  the  variety  of  power  of  the  piano-forte  ;  and 
are  alfo  capable  of  producing  the  fmalleft  intervals. 

The  violin  generally  makes  the  treble,  orhighell  parts, 
in  concerts.  Its  harmony  is  from  5th  to  5th.  Moft  na- 
tions, ordinarily,  ufe  the  G  clef  on  the  fecond  line,  to  de- 
note the  mufic  for  the  violin  ;  only,  in  France,  they  ufe 
the  fame  clef  on  the  firft  line  at  bottom  :  the  firft  of  thefe 
methods  is  beft  where  the  fong  goes  very  low  ;  the  fecond 
where  it  goes  very  high. 

Merfennus  fpeaks  of  the  tenor  and  contra-tenor  violin, 
which,  he  fays,  differ  only  in  magnitude  from  the  treble 
violin.  But  at  prefent  we  have  no  fuch  inftrument  in  ufe 
as  the  contra-tenor  violin ;  the  part  proper  to  it,  being 
with  eafe  performed  on  the  violin  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
concertos,  overtures,  and  other  inftrumental  compofi- 
tions  of  many  parts ;  the  fecond  violin  is  in  reality  the 
counter-tenor  part.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  fays  fir 
John  Hawkins,  (Hift.  Mufic,  vol.  iv.  p.  115.)  whether  the 
counter-tenor  violin  ever  came  into  England.  Anthony- 
Wood,  (peaking  of  the  band  of  Charles  II.  makes  no 
mention  of  the  contra-tenor  violin.  Before  the  reftora  . 
tion  of  Charles  II.  fays  he,  and  efpecially  after,  viols 
began  to  be  out  of  fafhion,  and  only  violins  ufed,  as  tre- 
ble violin,  tenor  and  bafs  violin  ;  and  the  king,  according 
to  the  French  mode,  would  have  twenty-four  violins  play- 
ing before  him  while  he  was  at  meals,  as  being  more  airy 
and  brilk  than  viols. 

The  old  lutenilts  and  violifls  marJced  the  progrefs  and 
influence  of  the  violin  with  jealoufy.  Though  now  the 
baffes  in  a  concert  bear  a  proportion  to  the  violins  of 
about  one  to  four,  the  old  mailers  thought  there  ought  to 
be  as  many  bafs  viols  as  trebles,  or  more.  Thus  fays  old 
mailer  Mace  :  "  Is  it  not  reafonable,  yea  neceflarily  rea- 
fonable,  that  all  the  parts  ihould  be  equally  heard  ?  fure 
it  cannot  reafonably  be  deny'd.    Then  what  injury  mull 
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it  needs  be  to  have  fuch  things  played  upon  inftruments 
unequally  fuited,  or  unevenly  numbered  !  viz.  one  fmall 
weak-founding  bafs-viol,  and  z  or  %  violins  ;  whereas  one 
(in  reafon)  would  think,  that  one  violin  would  bear  up 
Sufficiently  againft  2  or  3  common  founding  baffes,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  you  (hall  generally  meet  with  in  their  ordi- 
nary conforts.  This  is  a  very  common  piece  ofinconfi- 
derate  practice  at  this  day.  But  it  has  been  objected, 
There  has  been  an  harpficon,  or  organ,  with  it,  What 
then  ?  has  not  the  harpiicon  or  organ  baffes  and  trebles 
equally  mixt  ?  and  mult  not  ftill  the  unequalnefs  be  the 
fame  ?  Or  fuppofe  a  theorboe-lute  :  the  difproportion  is 
ftill  the  fame  :  the  fcolding  violins  will  out-top  them  all. 
Nay,  I  have  as  yet  but  fuppos'd  a  fmall  matter  of  unequal- 
nels  in  refpect  of  what  I  have  heard,  and  is  ftill  very  mag- 
nanimously endeavoured  to  be  daily  performed  ;  viz.  fix 
violins,  nay  ten,  nay  twenty  or  more,  at  a  fumptuous 
meeting,  and  fcarce  half  fo  many  baffes,  which  (as  I  faid 
before)  were  more  reafonable,  fure,  to  be  the  greater  num- 
ber. Now  I  fay,  if  this  be  not  an  injury,  both  to  the 
mufic,  the  compofer,  and  the  compofitions,  let  any  judi- 
cious perfon  judge."     Mufick's  Monument,  p.  233. 

Plate  XX.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the  violin,  with  its  natural 
fcah  at  the  fide  of  it ;  the  open  notes  denoting  the  open 
firings  as  before.  All  the  femitones  are  of  courfe  fuppofed 
to  be  included.  But  above  this  natural  fcale,  by  Shifting 
upon  a  long  finger-board,  notes  are  produced  as  high  as 
are  expreffed  by  the  additional  keys  of  a  piano-forte  ;  for 
which  we  refer  to  Plate  I.  Ex.  3. 

Befides  thefe  notes,  there  is  another  fet  to  be  produced 
from  the  violin  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  fingering.  Thefe 
are  called  the  harmonics.  To  produce  thefe  charming 
founds,  the  finger  mould  touch  the  firing  as  {lightly  as 
poffible ;  and,  when  the  fourth  finger  is  ufed,  the  firft 
fliould  be  placed  in  the  ufual  way,  as  a  fulcrum,  while  the 
fourth  is  very  nightly  laid  on.  In  the  following  Example, 
the  figures  underneath  denote  with  what  fingers  the  notes 
fhould  be  taken ;  and  the  fmall  notes  above  are  the  har- 
monics produced : 
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The  viola  piccola,  or  kit,  called  in  French  violon  depoclie, 
or  in  Short  poche,  has  exactly  the  fame  fcale  as  the  violin  ; 
the  length  of  the  finger-board  and  neck  the  fame  ;  only 
the  body  is  fmaller. 

The  rebec  is  the  moft  ancient  violin  in  France  ;  it  had 
but  three  fixings,  and  the  romancers  and  troubadours 
frequently  mention  it.  A  figure  of  the  minftrel  Colin 
Mufet,  is  ftill  preferved  at  the  entrance  of  the  church  of 
St.  Julien  des  Meneftriers,  at  Paris,  playing  on  the  rebec. 
The  time  is  not  known  when  the  fourth  fixing  was  added 
to  this  inftrument.  It  is  ftill  ufed  in  its  primitive  ftate,  as 
a  trichord,  in  Turkey  and  other  Eaftern  countries.  Its 
three  fixings  are  tuned  5ths,  and  played  with  a  bow. 

Etymologifts  have  tortured  themfelves  to  find  a  deriva- 
tion for  the  name  of  a  vulgar  inftrument,  no  longer  in  ufe. 
Some  trace  it  from  the  Arabic,  fome  from  the  Celtic,  the 
WelSh,  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  old  French.  Relec,  ribibe, 
and  ribible,  feem  to  be  the  fame  inftrument;  and  are  often 
indifcriminately  ufed  by  Gower,  Chaucer,  and  the  ftill 
more  ancient  bards  of  Normandy,  and  our  own  country. 
The  following  paffages  are  from  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer  : 

The  Millere's  Tale.     Speaking  of  the  Parish  Clerk. 
A  mery  child  he  was,  fo  God  me  fave  ; 
Wei  coud  he  leten  blod,  and  clippe  and  Shave, 
And  make  a  chartre  of  land,  and  a  quitance, 
In  twenty  manere  coud  he  trip  and  dance, 
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(After  the  fcole  of  Oxenfordt  the,) 
And  with  his  legges  caften  to  and  fro ; 
And  playen  fonges  on  a  fmall  ribible; 
Therto  he  fong  ibmtime  a  loud  quinible, 
And  as  wel  coud  he  play  on  a  giterne. 
In  all  the  toun  n'as  brewhous  ne  taverne, 
That  he  ne  vilited  with  his  folas, 
Ther  as  that  any  gaillard  tapftere  was. 
But  foth  to  fay,  he  was  fomdel  fquaimous 
Of  falling,  and  of  fpeche  dangerous. 

The  Coke's  Tale.     Speaking  of  the  Prentis. 
For  fothly,  a  prentis  ;  a  revelour, 
That  hanteth  dis,  riot  and  paramour, 
His  maifter  (hal  it  in  his  ihoppe  abie, 
Al  have  he  no  part  of  the  minfixalcie. 
For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  convertible, 
Al  can  they  play  on  giterne  or  ribible. 
Revel  and  trouth,  as  in  a  low  degree, 
They  ben  ful  worth  all  day,  as  men  may  fee. 

Ribeba,  in  the  Decameron,  ix.  5.  is  rendered  by  Macon, 
the  old  French  translator,  rebec,  and  guiterne  ;  but  in  the 
above  paffages  the  giterne  is  distinguished  from  the  ribible. 
As  the  head,  or  fcroll-work,  of  old  viols  and  violins, 
ufed  to  be  curioufly  carved,  fo  feems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  rebec.  Chaucer,  compares  the  face  of  an  old  woman, 
an  old  trot,  to  the  head  of  a  rebec.  Rabelais  does  the 
fame  : 

A  tel  mineftrier  tel  rebec, 

Tenant  toujours  le  verre  aubec  ; 

Car  elle  avoit  vifage  de  rebec. 

At  length  the  inftrument  came  to  be  put  for  the  old 
woman  herfelf,  perhaps  from  its  ihrillnefs.  An  old  writer, 
quoted  by  Du  Cange,  has  the  following  lines  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  a  concert : 

'Quidam  rebeccam  arcuabant, 
Muliebrem  vocem  confingentes. 

"  Some,  imitating  the  voice  of  a  woman,  fiddled  on  a  re- 
becca."  Now  we  are  informed,  that  a  Shrew,  a  quarrel- 
fome  woman,  is  to  this  day  called  in  France  une  Rebecca ; 
and  from  that  circumftance,  the  head  of  a  peevifh  woman 
was  placed  at  the  handle  of  this  fmall  violin,  which,  by  its 
flirill  found,  feemed  to  imitate  the  argute  diapafon  of  a 
fcold  :  hence  probably  the  name. 

In  the  following  pafiages  from  Chaucer,  it  feems  to  be 
put,  not  for  an  old  woman  merely,  but  a  woman  of  ill 
fame ;  perhaps  from  ribaude,  a  bawd  : 

TJie  Frere's  Tale.     The  Archedeken's  Sompnour. 
And  fo  befell,  that  ones  on  a  day 
This  fompnour,  waiting  ever  on  his  prey, 
Rode  forth  to  fompne  a  widewe,  an  olde  ribibe, 
Feining  a  caufe,  for  he  wold  ban  a  bribe. 
And  happed  that  he  faw  toefora  him  ride 
A  gay  yeman  under  a  foreft  fide  : 
A  bow  he  bare,  and  arroes  bright  and  kene  ; 
He  had  upon  a  courtepy  of  grene, 
An  hat  upon  his  hed  with  frenges  blake. 

When  that  they  eomen  fomewhat  out  of  toun, 

This  fompnour  to  his  brother  gan  to  roune  ; 

Brother,  quod  he,  here  woneth  an  old  rebekke 

That  had  almoftas  lefe  to  lefe  hirenekke 

As  for  to  yeve  a  peny  of  hire  good. 

I  wol  have  twelf-pens  though  that  fhe  be  wood, 

Or  I  wol  fomone  hire  to  our  office  ; 

And  yet,  God  wot,  of  hire  know  I  no  vice. 

It  will  have  been  obferved,  alfo,  that  Rabelais,  in  the 
paflage  quoted  from  him,  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe  alfo  : 
"  A  tel  mineftrier  tel  rebec." 

The  rebec  reprefented  at  fig.  2.  was  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  by  a  profeflbr,  whofe  apartment  is  a  cabinet  of 
curious  inftruments  and  fcarce  books  on  the  fcience  of 
mufic.  This  gentleman  had  fitted  it  up  as  a  violin,  with 
four  ftrings ;  but  he  found  that  the  additional  Itring  would 
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not  produce  a  good  tone,  though  the  original  three  had 
a  charming  effect.     Fig.  3.  is  the  goudok,  or  Ruffian  rebec. 

Fig.  4..  is  the  croivth,  or  a  utk,  an  inftrument  refembling 
a  violin,  formerly  in  common  ufe  in  the  principality  of 
Wales',  as  a  tenor  accompaniment  to  the  harp  ;  but  now 
become  extremely  rare  in  that  country.  The  length  is 
20J  inches,  the  breadth  at  bottom  <}\,  tapering  towards 
the  top  to  8  inches;  its  thicknefs  is  ijs,  and  the  finger- 
board meafures  10  inches  in  length.  It  has  fix  firings, 
fupported  by  a  fiat  bridge,  placed  obliquely  to  the  fides, 
and  is  played  on  with  a  bow.  A,  A,  reprefer.t  the  aper- 
tures for  the  hand  ;  B,  B,  firings,  conducted  under  the 
end-board  ;  C,  C,  the  pegs,  and  d,  d,  the  found-holes. 
The  fifth  and  iixth  firings  are  the  unifon  and  octave  of  G, 
the  fourth  and  third  the  fame  of  C,  and  the  fecond  and 
firft  the  fame  of  D  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  pair  of  firings  are 
a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth,  to  the  firft.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  this  inftrument  to  havebeen  the  parent  of  the  violin  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  exteniive  in  its  compafs.  Two  or 
three  of  the  lower  firings  are  often  ftruck  with  the  thumb, 
and  ferve  as  a  bafs  accompaniment  to  the  notes  founded 
with  the  bow.  This  inftrument  was  not  peculiar  to 
Wales  ;  fince  a  figure  of  it  has  been  lately  difcovered 
among  the  outfide  ornaments  of  the  abbey-church  of 
Melrcs,  in  Scotland,  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
From  the  name  vrowth  is  derived  croutlier,  a  croicder,  as  a 
common  fiddler  is  now  called.  The  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
is  almoft  loft.  The  Welfh  had  alfo  a  three-ftringed  croivth, 
which  was  the  ancient  bafs-viol. 

The  riellc,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  is  often  confounded  with 
the  viola,  or  viol.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  bowed  inftrument, 
like  the  viol ;  but  its  tone  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  a 
wheel,  which  performs  the  part  of  a  bow.  The  firings  are 
preffed  on  the  wheel  by  the  fingers,  and  fometimes  by  keys. 
It  is  at  prefenta  mere  ftreet-inftrument  every-where  but 
at  Paris,  where  it  is  much  in  ufe  with  other  inftruments 
at  the  Boulevards  and  Guinguettes ;  and  even  ladies 
fometimes  condefcend  to  learn  to  play  upon  it.  Kircher 
gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  lyra  mendicornm,  "  the 
beggars'  lyre."  It  is  fo  loud  in  the  open  air,  that  it  feems 
impoffible  to  bear  it  in  a  room.  The  itinerant  performers 
on  this  inftrument  are  generally  Savoyards.  The  name 
of  the  inftrument  feems  a  corruption  of  viola,  if  it  be  not 
the  eldeftof  the  two.  It  has  a  neck  or  finger-board  fretted, 
and  five  firings  always  founding  as  drones,  tuned  as  in  the 
following  example;  that  is  to  fay,  the  two  firft  unifons, 
and  the  fourth  an  octave  below  it;  the  third  and  fifth 
octaves  to  each  other;  fo  that,  in  fact,  the  drone  confifts- 
but  of  two  notes,  and  the  inftrument  is  fometimes  defcribed 
as  having  but  two  firings  :  fom'e  of  the  fmaller  ones  may 
perhaps  have  but  two.  As  the  keys,  which  lie  conveni- 
ently for  the  hand,  produce  all  the  lemitones  from  G  to  D 
in  alt,  an  uncouth  jarring  is  heard  when  the  G*  and  D* 
found  together  with  the  A''  and  D^  of  the  drone.  The 
following,  then,  is  the  complete  fcale  of  this  delightful 
inftrument : 
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wire,  wdtich  were  called  Jympnihctic  firings:  thefe  were 
never  touched  by  the  bow,  but  were  caufed  to  vibrate  by 
the  found  of  the  firings  over  them,  when  played  upon  by 
the  bow.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  firft  Encyclopedic  in 
folio,  a  viol  d'amour  is  mentioned  with  twelve  firings,  frx 
upon  the  great  bridge,  and  fix  upon  a  fmaller  bridge  be- 
low. The  fix  inferior  firings  are  of  metal,  and  tuned 
octaves  to  the  fuperior. 

The  Viola,  Alto  Viola,  or  T*nor. — What  the  contralto  is 
in  vocal  mafic,  the  alto  viola  is  in  inftrumental.  The  fame 
clef  is  ufed  for  both;  the  tenor  on  the  third  line.  The 
inftrumental  tenor  is  an  octave  above  the  violoncello,  and 
five  notes  below  the  violin,  as  will  appear  from,  the  fol- 
lowing fcale : 
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The  Viola  d" Amove,  or  "  love-viol,"  fo  called  from  its 
fweetnefs,  was  the  treble  viol  of  the  ancient  cheft.  It  has 
fix  double  wire  ftrings,  of  which  the  tuning  has  been  given 
at  p.  381.  It  is  ftated  to  be  aft.  4111.  in  length,  fix  inches 
longer  than  our  violin;  then  furely  the  tenor  viol,  or 
viol  di  h'accio,  which  mufthave  been  larger  and  longer,  muft 
have  been  an  unwieldly  inftrument  to  hold  under  the 
chin.  As  the  rebec  has  the  head  of  an  old  woman  upon 
the  neck,  fb  it  will  be  feen,  by  our  fig.  5.  that  the  preient 
is  funnounted  with  a  blind  Cupid,  denoting  that  it  is  the 
/ore-viol.  Dr.  Burney  mentions  one  of  thefe  in  the  pof- 
fcllion  of  Giardini,  which  had  but  four  ftrings,  which 
were  tuned  fifths  like  thofe  of  the  violin  ;  but  underneath 
thefe  there  were  four  other  firings  of  iinall  brafs  or  iron 
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Thefe,  with  the  femitones,  are  all  the  notes  that  were 
given  to  the  tenor  during  the  firft  fifty  years  of  the  laft 
century,  in  the  concertos  of  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Han- 
del ;  and  the  tenor  was  the  inftrument  to  which  great 
violinifts  retreated,  when  the  hand,  and  perhaps  the  eyes, 
failed.  But,  during  the  laft  fifty  years  of  the  preceding 
century,  when  quartets,  a  parti  erjuali,  came  into  favour, 
the  tenor  was  made  an  important  inftrument ;  and,  when 
played  by  a  Hindmarfh,  a  Shields,  a  Stamitz,  and  by  Giar- 
dini himfelf,  was  as  much  and  as  defervedly  applauded 
as  the  violin  and  violoncello. 

The  Viola  di  Braccio,  or  "  arm-viol,"  (fo  called  to  dif- 
tinguifh  it  from  the  viola  di  gambo,  or  "  leg-viol,")  was 
the  ancient  tenor- viol,  though,  having  fix  ftrings,  its  fcale 
was  different.     See  p.  381. 

The  baritone,  we  are  told  in  the  Life  of  Haydn, 
is  a  complex  inftrument  between  a  tenor  and  a  bafs. 
Mulic  was  written  for  it  with  the  bafs  clef  on  the  third 
line. 

The  Violoncello,  or  Bafs  Viol. — Violoncello  is  the 
diminutive  of  violone,  which  is  the  name  for  the  double- 
bafs,  as  violino  is  the  diminutive  of  viola,  or  tenor.  The 
violoncello  is  the  natural  bafs  to  the  violin  and  tenor  9 
and  has  been  very  much  cultivated  throughout  Europe, 
and  no-where  more  fuccefsfully  than  in  England,  during 
the  laft  century,  in  proportion  as  the  fix-flringed  bafs  loft 
its  favour.  The  firft  performer  on  the  violoncello  in 
our  memory,  who  was  always  heard  with  pleafure,  was 
Caporale,  whofe  chief  excellence  was  his  fine  tone.  Gor- 
don and  Paxton  had  considerable  merit  of  that  kind.  The 
elder  Cervetto  and  Pafqualino,  both  defective  in  tone, 
had  what  was  then  thought  considerable  execution  and 
knowledge  of  the  finger-board;  but  Crofdil  and  the  younger 
Cervetto  became  in  all  refpects  the  molt  complete  and 
delightful  performers  on  the  violoncello,  that  not  only 
England  but  all  Europe  could  boalt.  We  have  however 
many  performers  on  the  violoncello  tor  general  builnefs, 
who  would  have  been  thought  wonderful  players  for- 
merly; and,  to  confole  us  a  little  for  the  lofs  of  Cervetto 
and  Crofdil,  a  Linley,  who,  in  every  requifite  of  a  great 
player,  may  be  pronounced  wonderful  at  preient.  The 
figure  and  natural  fcale  of  the  violoncello  are  given  at 
fig.  6.  but  folo-players  extend  the  fcale  very  coniiderably 
upwards. 

The  Viola  di  Gamba,  or  old  bafs-viol,  is  fomewhat  lefs 
than  our  violoncello,  while  the  tenor  and  treble  viols 
appear  to  have  been  larger  than  ours.  Like  ail  the  an- 
cient viols,  it  has  fix  firings,  which  give  the  half-notes 
by  means  of  feven  frets  on  the  finger-board,  or  neck.  The 
laft  Engliih  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba,  who  was 
favourably  noticed,  was  Mils  Ford,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Thicknefs;  but  fhe  made  little  more  ufe  of  it  than  in 
accompanying  her  voice,  which  fhe  did  with  great  ex- 
preflion  and  effect.  But  Abel,  in  fpite  of  the  natural 
defects  of  the  inftrument,  the  tone  of  which  every  one 
diiliked,  by  his  exquiiite  tatte,  prodigious  execution  when 
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he  pleafed,  genius,  and  profound  knowledge  of  compofi- 
fion,  delighted  all  hearers,  and  made  them  forget,  or  at 
leaft  forgive,  its  querulous  and  nafal  quality  of  tone.  The 
inftrument  now  is  as  dead  as  this  great  mulician,  and 
feems  to  have  departed  this  life  at  the  fame  time;  viz.  in 
the  year  1787.  (See  p.  309.)  The  late  Mr.  Lidl,  indeed, 
(fays  Dr.  Burney,)  played  with  exquifite  tafte  and  ex- 
preffion  upon  this  ungrateful  inftrument,  with  the  ad- 
ditional embarrafTment  of  bafs  firings  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  with  which  he  accompanied  himfelf ;  "  an  admira- 
ble expedient  in  a  defert,  or  even  in  a  houfe  where  there 
is  but  one  mufician  ;  but  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  accom- 
panying yourfelf  in  a  great  concert,  furrounded  by  idle 
performers  who  could  take  the  trouble  off  your  hands, 
and  leave  them  more  at  liberty  to  execute,  exprefs,  and 
embellifh,  the  principal  melody,  feemed  at  bed  a  work  of 
fupererogation.  The  tone  of  the  inftrument  will  do 
nothing  for  itfelf ;  and  it  feems  with  raufic  as  with  agri- 
culture, the  more  barren  and  ungrateful  the  foil,  the 
more  art  is  neceffary  in  its  cultivation  ;  and  the  tones  of 
the  viol  da  gamba  are  radically  fo  crude  and  nafal,  that 
nothing  but  the  greateft  fkill  and  refinement  can  make 
them  bareable.  A  human  voice  of  the  fame  quality 
would  be  intolerable."  (Burney,  vol.  iv.)  That  all  idea 
of  this  once-favourite  inftrument  may  not  be  entirely  loft, 
we  have  given  a  reprefentation  of  it  at  fig.  7. 

The  Violone,  or  Double  Bafs,  is  almoft  twice  as  big 
as  the  violoncello,  and  the  fixings  are  bigger  and  longer 
in  proportion.  Its  found  is  an  octave  lower  than  that 
of  our  bafs-violin,  which  has  a  noble  effect  in  great  con- 
certos ;  but  this  depends  on  the  number  of  firings,  and 
the  manner  of  tuning  them  ;  fome  performers  ufing  four 
firings,  and  others  three  ;  and  in  the  tuning  of  thefe  there 
is  a  confiderable  difference.  The  true  ufe  of  the  violone  is 
to  fuftain  the  harmony,  and  in  this  refpect  it  has  a  noble 
effect :  divided  baffes  are  improper  for  it,  the  firings  not 
anfv.ering  immediately  to  the  percuffion  of  the  bow  :  thefe 
can  only  be  executed  with  a  good  effect  on  the  violon- 
cello, fhefounds  of  which  are  more  articulate  and  diftinch 
The  double-bafs  now  molt  commonly  in  ufe  has  but 
three  firings,  which  are  tuned  fourths;  but  the  Italian- 
violone  lias  four,  and  they  are  tuned  fifths.  Their  nota- 
tion is  as  follows;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  real 
founds  are  an  octave  lower  than  here  marked  : 
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In  general,  however,  a  feparate  part  is  not  compofed 
for  the  double  bafs,  but  the  performer  looks  at  the  vio- 
loncello-book, playing  the  fame  notes  an  octave  lower,  or 
omitting  fuch  notes  as  he  thinks  will  not  have  a  good 
effecf.  The  words  Solo  Violoncello,  and  Tutti  Ba[]\,  are 
ufed  to  fhow  when  thefe  inftruments  are  to  play  feparately, 
and  when  together.  But  Dr.  Crotch  very  juftly  obferves, 
that  the  parts  ought  to  be  written  feparately,  with  an  oc- 
calional  variation  in  the  paffages. 

Of  Wind-Instruments. — The  moft  ancient  and  Am- 
ple wind-inftrument  was  the  imperforated.flute  formed 
of  a  fingle  reed ;  and  the  next  to  that  was  the  fyrinx,  or 
Pan's  pipes,  compofed  of  feveral  reeds  joined  together ; 
and  now  fo  common  as  aftreet-inftrument  under  the  vul- 
gar name  of  the  month-organ. 

The  flute  at  prefent  ufed  in  Otaheite,  confifts  of  one 
joint  of  cane  ;  but  differs  from  the  flutes  of  the  ancients, 
as  it  is  founded  by  one  of  the  noftrils,  whilft  the  performer 
ftops  the  other  with  his  thumb.  This  nofe-flute  gives 
only  four  founds  with  the  firft  degree  of  breath,  which 
are,  in  an  afcendingferies,  by  a  femitone,  a  tone,  and  a 
iemitone.  If  urged  with  a  ftronger  breath,  it  will  give 
octaves  above  thefe ;  but  it  then  becomes  ill  in  tune;  and 
it  feems  the  natives  of  Otaheite  ufe  no  more  than  thofe 
firft  four  founds.     Notwithftanding  the  fmall  extent  of 
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this  feries,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  varying  the  meafure,  it  13 
capable  of  feveral  different  melodies,  though  the  general 
caft  of  them  will  be  melancholy. 

An  inftrument  fomething  fimilar  to  the  above,  but  of 
greater  compafs,  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Ledyard  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  Speaking  of  the  prefent  Egyptian  muiic, 
he  fays,  "  Their  mufic  is  instrumental,  conlifting  of  a 
drum  and  pipe,  both  which  refemble  thefe  two  inftru- 
ments in  the  South  Seas.  The  drum  is  exactly  like  the 
Otaheite  drum;  the  pipe  is  made  of  cane,  and  confifts  of 
a  long  and  (hort  tube  joined;"  but  he  does  not  fay  in 
what  manner,  whether  longitudinally,  or  laterally  like 
the  fyrinx  ;  probably  the  former.  But  the  South-Sea 
iflanders  have  a  fyrinx  conlifting  of  nine  mulical  pipes  of 
various  lengths,  and  connected  together  in  a  parallel  po- 
fition.  This  inftrument  was  brought  by  Capt.  Fourneaux 
from  the  Iile  of  Amfterdam  in  the  South  Seas,  to  London, 
in  1774;  given  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  defcribed  in  the 
lxvth  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  by  Jofhua  Steele,  efq. 
The  manner  of  blowing  the  pipes,  in  making  the  expe- 
riments, was  the  fame  as  people  ufe  to  whiffle  in  the  pipe- 
hole  of  a  key.  The  upper  feries  of  tones,  which  are  exact, 
fifths  to  the  lower,  are  ealieft  produced  by  an  unexpe- 
rienced perfon ;  and  the  loweft  feries,  which  we  fnall  call 
fundamentals,  with  fomewhatmore  addrefs  and  a  weaker 
blaft.  Beiides  the  above-mentioned  tones,  if  the  velocity 
of  the  breath  be  increafed  a  little,  the  firft  five  pipes  will 
give  octaves  to  the  fundamentals,  and,  if  further  increafed, 
ftiarp  thirds  above  thefe  oftaves.  In  the  pipes  6,  7,  8,  g, 
Mr.  S.  could  neither  make  the  octaves  to  the  fundamen- 
tals nor  the  fharp  thirds  ;  but,  in  their  ftead,  the  minor  or 
flat  third  above  the  octave  came,  when  the  breath  was 
urged  beyond  the  degree  requifite  to  produce  the  fifth. 
This  minor  third  is  an  accident  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
tones  produced  from  fimple  tubes,  which  Mr.  S.  does  not 
pretend  to  account  for.  He  then  adds  the  notes  of  the 
feveral  tones  which  he  produced  from  each  pipe;  and  he 
afterwards  more  particularly  defcribes  a  fyrinx  of  ten 
pipes  from  the  fame  place.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  591,  2. 

The  moft  fimple  wind-inftrument  we  have  at  prefent,  is 
the  tabor-pipe.  This  little  flute  has  but  three  holes,  and 
is  played  with  the  thumb,  and  firft  and  fecond  fingers  of 
one  hand  ;  the  third  finger  is  not  ufed  at  all ;  but  the  lit- 
tie  finger  is  ufed  by  fome  dextrous  players  to  flop  the  hole 
at  the  bottom ;  and,  by  flopping  that  hole  and  the  others 
occafionally  only  half-way,  a  fucceffion  of  notes  has  been 
produced  from  the  middle  C*  to  A  in  alt,  thirteen  notes 
in  all,  including  the  half-notes. 

The  English  Flute. — The  common  flute,  called  flute 
a  lee,  from  the  upper  end,  or  mouth-piece,  refembling.  the 
beak  of  a  bird,  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century, 
till  the  works  of  Corelli  came  over,  in  far  more  general  ufe 
as  a  concert-inflrurnent  than  the  violin.  Sonatas  for  two 
flutes,  and  a  thorough-bafs,  violone,  or  theorbo,  were 
innumerable;  with  folos,  duets,  and  concertos,  for  the 
fame  inftrument ;  nor  was  there  a  ballad  then  printed 
which  was  not  tranfpofed  for  the  flute  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  ;  as,  in  the  middle  of  the  fame  century,  almoft  every 
fong  and  tune  was  let  to  the  guitar.  The  concert-flutes 
for  which  this  mufic  was  compofed  were  generally  Fand  C. 
Its  fcale  is  from  the  loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  D  in  alt ; 
two  octaves. 

The  flageolet,  or  octave-flute,  has  the  fame  fcale,  but 
generally  plays  in  the  key  of  F.  Its  extent  is  from  F  on 
the  firft  fpace  to  A  in  alt.  We  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary to  give  figures  of  thefe  fimple  and  well-known  in- 
ftruments. 

The  German  Flute. — This  inftrument  confifts  of  four 
pieces,  or  joints,  inferted  one  in  the  other.  Its  name  fup- 
pofes  it  to  be  of  German  origin ;  but  in  France  it  is  called 
flute  traverjiire,  from  its  being  held  in  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tibn,  or  acrofs  the  lips,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  common 
Englifh  flute,  or  flute  a  bee,  which  is  kept  in  a  more  ver- 
tical or  upright  polition. 

5F  To- 
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To  become  a  good  performer  on  this  inftrument,  the 
ftudent  muft  begin  by  acquiring  a  proper  emboucheure,  fo 
as  to  procure  a  clear,  full,  and  fweet,  tone ;  a  tafk  far  more 
difficult  than  is  generally  imagined.  Every  one  can  pro- 
duce a  tone  on  a  common  flute,  but  few  are  able,  without 
teaching,  to  make  the  German  flute  fpeak.  The  inftru- 
ment, being  blown  at  the  fide,  muft  be  held  parallel  to  the 
fliape  of  the  mouth,  that  the  ftream  of  air  ifluing  from  the 
breath  of  the  performer  may  enter  in  part  at  the  fingle 
orifice  in  the  upper  piece.  Whether  fitting  or  Handing, 
the  performer  muft  be  ereft  in  his  carriage,  the  head  ra- 
ther above  than  below  its  ufual  pofition,  and  a  little  in- 
clining to  the  left  fhoulder ;  the  hands  high,  without 
railing  the  elbows  or  the  fhoulders  ;  the  left. hand  bent 
out,  and  the  fame  arm  near  the  body.  If  the  player  is 
Handing,  the  attitude  ftiould  be  firm,  the  left  foot  ad- 
vanced, the  body  refting  on  the  right  hip,  and  the  whole 
perfon  free  from  conftraint.  The  greateft  care  fhould  be 
taken  not  to  move  the  head  or  body,  as  many  do,  in  or- 
der to  mark  the  time.  The  attitude  fliould  have  no  An- 
gularities, nothing  aukward  or  affected  to  attract  the  at- 
tention, or  prejudice  the  audience  againft  the  performer. 
With  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the  hands,  the  left  is  to  be 
'  at  the  top  of  the  flute,  which  is  held  between  the  thumb 
of  that  hand,  and  the  fore-finger,  which  ought  to  flop  the 
upper  hole  ;  the  fecond  hole  with  the  middle  finger,  and 
the  third  by  the  ring  finger.  The  right  hand  is  to  hold 
the  lower  part  of  the  inftrument ;  the  thumb  of  this  hand, 
which  muft  be  a  little  bent  inwards,  fupports  the  flute  be- 
low, and  the  three  fingers  of  this  hand,  the  fore  finger, 
the  middle  finger,  and  ring  finger,  flop  the  holes  :  the 
little  finger  ferves  to  prefs  down  the  key  at  the  tail-piece, 
or  loweft  joint,  which  key  opens  a  hole  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fingers,  The  flute  muft  be  held  horizontally.  No 
inftru&ions  for  the  lips  in  blowing  the  flute  can  fuit  the 
form  of  all  mouths  ;  but,  when  the  ftudent  can  make  the 
inftrument  fpeak  eafilyand  freely,  he  muft  turn  it  in  and 
out,  by  fmall  degrees,  till  he  gets  the  beft  tone  poflible; 
and  then,  beginning  with  the  cheft  well  filled  with  wind, 
as  foft  as  poffibje  to  fwell  by  minute  degrees  any  note  to 
its  utmoft  power,  and  then  to  diminifti  it  by  the  fame  de- 
grees to  a  thread. 

The  principal  and  moft  ufual  key  of  the  common  Ger- 
man flute  is  D  major  with  two  ftiarps ;  and  other  keys 
are  proportionably  unfit  for  it,  as  they  are  farther  re- 
moved from  this  key.  The  additional  keys  and  joints  of 
which  we  are  prefently  to  fpeak,  are  intended  to  facilitate 
the  playing  in  different  keys,  as  well  as  to  extend  the 
fcale.  The  moft  proper  paffages  for  the  flute,  are  fweet 
and  foft  melodies.  In  full  parts,  high  and  lengthened 
notes  are  given  to  it  in  modern  mufic  ;  and  indeed  the 
general  ufe  of  wind-inftruments  in  the  full  parts  of  mo- 
dern mufic  is  to  fuftain  the  principal  or  effential  notes  of 
the  harmony,  and  to  fupply  the  want  of  voices  or  of  the 
organ. 

The  original  compafs  of  this  inftrument  was  from 
the  loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  A  in  alt.  This  at  lead: 
was  the  extent  of  the  fcale  in  1752,  when  Quantz  p.ub- 
lifhed  his  Mithode  de  la  Flute,  who  was  the  great  king  of 
Pruflia's  mafter  on  that  inftrument,  and  the  firft  who  added 
keys  to  correct  and  clear  the  bad  notes.  In  the  folio 
Encyclopedie,  tome  vi.  there  is  a  fcale  of  all  the  tones, 
femitones,  and  (hakes,  poflible  on  the  inftrument,  with 
an  additional  half-note,  C*  or  Db,  below  the  ufual  loweft 
note  of  its  compafs,  and  three  notes  above  A  in  alt,  the 
higheft  note  of  Quantz's  fcale.  Quantz  tells  us,  that  in 
the  year  1620  the  German-flute  had  no  key  to  make  D*  or 
Eb  ;  and  that  it  was  then  called  the  Swifs  flute.  It  was 
the  French  who  added  the  firft  key ;  but  it  was  not  known 
by  whom  or  when.  Quantz  himfelf  added  a  fecond  key 
in  the  yeari726,  and,  about  1732,  athird.  Tacet  was  the 
firft  to  adopt  thefe  additional  keys,  and  he  added  two 
others,  but  more  for  parade  than  ufe,  for  he  feldom  ufed 
them  all  ;  and  indeed,  the  management  of  five  keys  in 
rapid  performance,  (fays  Dr.  Burney,)    "  would  be  as 


difficult  as  running  divifions  on  an  organ,  with  all  the 
five  fhort  keys  fplit  into  quarter-tones."  Potter's  patent- 
flute,  however,  has  feven  keys;  and  fome  have  fince  been 
made  with  nine.  Flute-players  are  alfo  indebted  to  Quantz 
for  the  invention  (in  1752)  of  the  new  joint  for  the  upper 
piece  of  the  flute,  by  which,  without  drawing  out  the  mid- 
dle piece,  and  without  hurting  the  tone,  the  inftrument 
may  be  raifed  or  loweredhalf  a  note. 

On  Plate  XXI.  fig.  1.  reprefents  a  German  flute  with, 
all  the  additional  keys ;  and  at  fig.  2.  is  Whetftone's  pa- 
tent mouth-piece,  for  obviating  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  method  of  blowing.  This  little  machine 
Aides  over  the  mouth-hole,  and  reduces  the  embouchure 
to  the  fame  certainty  and  eafe  as  that  of  the  flute  a  bee. 
But  this  is  nothing  to  what  we  have  read  (for  indeed  we 
have  not  feen  or  heard  it)  of  the  invention  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hpgben,  the  furgeon,  who,  "  being  of  a  delicate  form, 
and  fubject  to  cough,  found  that  playing  the  flute  af- 
fected his  breathing,  and  gave  him  fome  alarm  by  an  af- 
fection on  the  cheft  ;  fo  that  he  found  it  neceflary,  in  or- 
der to  continue  the  gratification  which  he  derived  from 
this  inftrument,  to  contrive  an  artificial  breath  for  it. 
This  he  accomplished  fo  perfectly  and  fo  conveniently, 
that  he  eould/tng-  and  play  at  the  fame  time.  This  notable 
piece  of  mechanifm,  is  now  in  the  poflefiion  ofhisfur- 
viving  brother."  Gent.  Mag.  Sept.  1815. 

Many  other  improvements,  or,  at  lead,  innovations, 
have  been  applied  to  this  inftrument  fince  the  time  of 
Quantz;  and,  forfome  of  them, patents  have  been  obtained. 

Potter's  patent-flute  is  furnifhed  with  metallic  Hoppers, 
for  the  holes  under  the  keys,  inftead  of  leather. 

Mr.  Malcolm  M'Gregor,  of  Bell-yard,  Temple-bar, 
received  the  filver-medal  and  twenty  guineas  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  the  year  181 3,  for  an  improved  Ger- 
man flute,  which  he  prefented  to  the  fociety,  accompa- 
nied with  certificates  from  various  eminent  performers. 
The  object  of  Mr.  M'Gregor's  improvement  is,  to  give 
the  means  of  tuning  the  inftrument  perfectly,  when  re- 
quired to  alter  its  pitch,  which  can  be  done  to  the  extent 
of  a  note  above,  or  half  a  note  below,  the  concert-pitch, 
making  an  extent  of  a  note  and  a  half  in  the  whole  ;  by 
which  means  a  piece  of  mufic  may  be  performed  in  a  dif- 
ferent or  eafier  key  from  that  in  which  it  is  compofed  ; 
while  the  fame  alteration  of  the  pitch,  being  attempted 
upon  other  German  flutes,  would  put  them  confiderably 
out  of  tune,  fo  as  not  to  be  endured.  This  is  accom- 
plifhed  by  making  the  inftrument  draw  out  proportionate- 
ly at  all  the  feveral  joints  which  unite  its  parts  ;  by  this 
means,  when  the  cork  or  ftopple  is  drawn  out  to  lengthen 
the  tube,  and  thus  to  lower  the  pitch  of  the  inftrument, 
the  feveral  joints  alfo  admit  of  the  tube  being  lengthened 
in  its  different  parts,  fo  that  the  feveral  fpaces  between 
the  holes  will  bear  the  fame  relative  proportion  to  the 
whole  tube,  in  its  lengthened  ftate,  as  they  did  before  the 
alteration  ;  by  this  means  the  found,  produced  by  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  tube,  will  accord,  or  be  in  tune 
with  each  other.  Mr.  M'Gregor  defcribes  his  contrivance 
as  follows  :  "The  flute  is  made,  as  ufual,  in  four  lengths, 
which  are  united  by  joints,  made  to  draw  out,  in  order  to 
lengthen  it  at  pleafure,  each  joint  being  fitted  with  cy- 
lindrical metal  tubes,  Aiding  like  thofe  of  telefcopes,  for 
that  purpofe  ;  the  upper  length  has  the  mouth-hole  in  it, 
and  the  extreme  end  is  fliut  up  by  a  cork  ;  as  this  is  re- 
quired to  Aide,  to  alter  the  length  of  the  tube,  it  is-  ren- 
dered adjuftible  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  made  of  ivory,  and 
is  part  of  a  piece  which  goes  completely  through  the  cork, 
and  is  glued  faft  to  it ;  the  fcrew  is  received  into  an  ivory 
cap,  loofely  fitted  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  refting 
with  a  flat  flioulder  upon  the  end  of  it ;  therefore,  by 
turning  this  nut  or  cap  round,  the  cork  is  drawn  out, 
or  may  be  pufhed  farther  into  the  tube.  A  fmall  pin,  or 
tail,  projects  from  the  end  of  the  fcrew,  and  goes  through 
a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  cap  ;  it  has  lines  or  marks  made 
upon  it,  which  direct  how  far  the  cork  is  to  be  moved, 
for  the  purpofe  of  t-uuing  the  inftrument  to  any  required 
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pitch.  This  conftru&ion  is  common  to  many  other  Ger- 
man flutes  ;  but,  in  this,  the  three  joints,  uniting  the 
lengths,  have  alio  correfponding  marks  upon  them,  to 
fhow  how  much  they  are  to  be  drawn  out,  to  correfpond 
with  the  alteration  of  the  cork;  and  theyalfo  completely 
fupply  the  place  of  the  ordinary  thread-joints,  fo  very  in- 
convenient inufe."  For  a  more  minute  defcription,  with 
figures  of  the  feveral  parts,  we  muft  refer  to  the  volume 
of  the  Society's  Transactions  for  the  year  i S 1 3. 

Wood's  patent-flute  appears  to  us  to  be  formed  ex- 
actly upon  the  fame  principle,  though  perhaps  improved 
in  fome  particulars.  But  it  is  underftood,  that  thofe 
who  claim  a  reward  from  the  Society  of  Arts  are  bound 
to  give  up  their  invention  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
not  to  take  out  a  patent.  Mr.  Wood,  however,  defcribes 
his  flute  as  being  "  conftructed  on  an  entirely  new  prin- 
ciple ;  and  fo  contrived,  by  means  of  tubes  fixed  to  the 
feveral  joints,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  tuned  to  any 
pitch,  whether  ftiarp  or  flat,  without  the  ufe  of  any  extra 
joints,  and  the  inftrument  ftill  remains  perfectly  in  tune, 
however  the  pitch  may  be  altered,  a  perfection  hitherto 
found  unattainable.  Another  advantage  is,  that  it  is 
perfectly  air-tight  at  the  joints,  fo  that  the  trouble  of 
nfing  thread,  or  any  other  preparation,  is  entirely  done 
away  with.  The  inftrument  is  alfo  preferved  from  the 
decay  ufually  occafioned  by  the  water  refting  on  the  joints, 
and  is  always  ready  for  ufe."  Thefe  improvements,  (whe- 
ther appertaining  to  M'Gregor  or  to  Wood,)  with  the 
rich,  full,  and  fine,  body-tone  they  produce,  and  the 
great  freedom  with  which  every  note  may  be  produced, 
from  the  loweft  note  to  the  higheft  in  altiflimo,  added  to 
their  portability,  and  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  with 
which  they  are  finilhed,  have  gained  this  kind  of  flute  a 
great  degree  of  reputation. 

The  compafs  of  the  German  flute  at  prefent  extends 
to  three  octaves,  from  the  loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  the 
octave  above  what  ufed  to  be  the  higheft  D.  But  C* 
or  Dh  below  the  D*l,  has  lately  been  acquired  by  blowing 
very  foftly,  and  turning  the  inftrument  inward  ;  and  the 
more  recent  improvements  have  carried  it  down  to  C^. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  that,  the  higher  the  notes  on  this  in- 
ftrument are,  the  wind  muft  be  increafed,  and  the  orifice 
of  the  lips  fomewhat  more  clofed.  Moit  of  the  notes  are 
broken  into  octaves  by  a  little  additional  force  in  blow- 
ing. The  B,  C,  D,  of  the  third  octave,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced upon  all  flutes  :  with  middle-pieces,  which  lower 
the  tone  of  the  whole  inftrument,  they  are  eafier  to  be 
produced.  There  are  fometimes  feven  middle-pieces  in 
ufe  for  flattening  the  pitch.  Thefe  amount  to  about  a 
tone ;  fo  that  by  their  affiftance  a  flute  may  accommodate 
itfelf  to  any  pitch. 

The  flauto  piccolo  is  a  (hrill  flute,  ufed  by  Handel  to 
imitate  the  finging  of  birds,  and  by  Gluck  for  the  howl- 
ing and  whiffling  of  the  wind. 

The  Fife  is  alfo  a  fmall  fhrill  flute,  blown  at  the  fide, 
like  a  German  flute.  It  is  in  almoft  every  mufical  band  ; 
and,  as  the  tabor  and  pipe  enliven  the  dance,  the  fife  and 
drum  animate  the  foldier,  particularly  in  the  quick  ftep. 
The  fife  has  fix  holes,  and  furnifties  two  octaves,  from  the 
loweft  D  in  the  treble  to  D  in  alt.  The  Swifs  firft  brought 
this  inftrument  into  France,  after  the  battle  of  Marignan, 
under  Francis  I.  fince  which  time  it  has  been  admitted 
into  regimental  mufic,  in  preference  to  the  ccfmmon  octave 
flute,  being  made  lefs  falfe  (fays  Laborde)  from  its  hav- 
ing a  key,  which  the  fife  a  bee  has  not. 

The  fife  is  an  inftrument  particularly  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  regiments  ;  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the 
drum,  the  only  mufic  with  which  many  corps  are  pro- 
vided. This  little  flirill  tube  is  ufually  about  fourteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  one  piece,  though  fome  are  made 
to  take  to  pieces;  but  fuch  are  not  fuited  to  military  ufe. 
•  It  maybe  confidered  as  a  fmall  kind  of  flute,  efpecially  if 
provided,  as  fome  are,  with  a  key  ;  but  fuch  are  rare,  the 
generality  being  confined  to  only  fix  finger-holes,  and  an 
embouchure,  or  mouth-hole.    The  want  of  a  key  necef- 


farily  occafions  a  difference  in  the  fingering  of  many  notes ; 
but  the  compafs,  or  extent,  is  about  the  fame  as  that  of 
the  old  German  flute  ;  namely,  from  D  below  the  treble 
ftaff  to  D  in  alt ;  but  all  beyond  B  in  alt  are  more  or  lefs 
harih,  and  cruelly  piercing  to  a  fenfible  ear.  Fifes  are 
made  of  three  feveral  fizes,  denominated  A,  B,  and  C, 
reflectively ;  A  being  the  largeft  and  deepeft  toned,  and 
one  minor  third  below  concert-pitch.  The  next  iize  is 
made  to  correfpond  with  the  Bb  of  the  mufical  fcale,  and 
is  generally  ufed  when  playing  with  fuch  military  bands  as 
ufe  what  are  called  Bb  clarionets.  The  C  fifes' are  thofe 
at  cpneert-pitch,  and  are  chiefly  ufed  for  the  ordinary  fer- 
vice  of  thefe  inftruments. 

The  Oboe,  or  Hautboy. — This  inftrument  is  blown 
with  a  reed.  It  is  the  natural  treble  to  the  bauoon,  as 
their  feveral  names  imply  :  haut-bois,  high  wood  ;  has  fan, 
low  found.  The  hautbois  confifts  of  four  pieces,  or  joints ; 
of  which  the  upper  piece,  to  which  the  reed  is  fixed,  is  the 
narroweft.  The  tube  increafes  in  diameter  to  the  end, 
which  terminates  with  a  wide  mouth  like  the  trumpet. 
See  the  Plate,  fig.  3. 

The  hautbois  goes  as  low  as  the  improved  German 
flute  ;  that  is,  down  to  middle  C  ;  and  feldom,  in  full 
pieces,  mounts  higher  than  D  in  alt.  Its  principal  key 
is  that  of  C  major:  keys  which  have  many  (harps  or  flats 
ftiould  therefore  be  avoided  in  folos  ;  but,  in  full  mufic, 
this  inftrument  is  ufed  in  almoft  all  keys. 

This  feems  to  have  been  an  inftrument  in  common  ufe 
in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare,  and  to  have  had  a  companion 
or  baflbon  for  its  bafs.  Falftaft",  in  defcribing  the  lank  and 
meagre  figure  of  Juftice  Shallow  in  his  juvenile  days,  fays  : 
"  The  cafe  of  a  treble  hautbois  was  a  manfion  for  him,  a 
court."  Henry  IV.  Part  2. 

Yriarte,  in  the  notes  to  his  Spanifli  poem,  "  La  Mufic," 
regards  its  tone  as  nearer  that  of  a  human  voice  than  any 
other  wind-inftrument ;  and  there  a  kind  of  hautbois, 
which  is  called  the  grand  oboe,  or  vox  humana  ;  and  it 
takes  in  all  the  half-notes  up  to  G  in  altiflimo. 

There  is  a  fpirit  and  hilarity  in  the  tone  of  the  haut- 
bois, which  is  gay  and  enlivening  in  allegros,  and  yet  is 
not  without  expreflion  and  complaint  in  pathetic  ftrains. 
The  molt  celebrated  performers  upon  this  inftrument  in' 
this  country  during  the  laft  century,  who  are  now  no 
more,  were  San  Martini,  who  arrived  in  England  in  1723  ; 
his  fcholar  Tommy  Vincent,  Fifcher,  and  Simpfon.  Mar- 
tini and  Fifcher  were  not  only  exquifite  performers  on 
their  inftrument,  but  admirable  compofers.  The  con- 
certos which  Vincent  ufed  to  play  fifty  years  ago,  which 
were  known  to  be  Martini's,  were  admirable,  full  of  fire, 
tafte,  and  genius.  They  were  never  printed,  nor  do 
we  know  what  became  of  them.  The  concertos  which 
Simpfon  played  were  generally  pafticcios,  one  movement 
from  one  compofer,  and  one  from  another;  but  Fifcher's, 
without  being  capricious,  were  fo  much  his  own,  that 
neither  the  compofition  nor  performance  refembled  any 
other. 

The  Clarionet. — As  the  baflbon  is  called  the  bafs  to 
the  hautbois,  the  clarionet  might  very  well  be  called  the 
tenor  to  it,  being  a  kind  of  intermediate  inftrument  played 
with  a  reed,  but  of  a  different  and  larger  kind  ;  and  hav- 
ing the  general  afpect  of  a  hautbois  on  a  larger  fcale. 
The  clarionet  is,  however,  by  profeffors,  called  a  treble  in- 
ftrument, and  the  mufic  for  it  is  written  in  the  treble 
clef;  but  (ftrangely  enough)  the  notation  is  always  a 
note  higher  than  the  mufic  is  to  be  played  :  thus  the  key 
of  Bb  (the  moft  common  for  this  inftrument)  is  written 
C*l.  The  natural  fcale  of  this  inftrument  is  from  Bb  (or 
the  middle  C)  to  C  (or  D)  in  alt ;  notes,  indeed,  are  pro- 
duced as  low  as  E  ;  but  Dr.  Crotch  fays,  that  below  Bb 
they  are  not  in  tune :  an  imputation  againft  the  inftru- 
ment, which  is  indignantly  repelled  by  a  forty-years' 
player,  now  at  our  elbow.  But  the  truth  is,  that  wind- 
inftruments  are  more  out  of  tune  than  the  profeflbrs  of 
them  are  willing  to  allow,  or  than  they  can  be  fenfible  of 
themfelves.    A  leader  or  conductor  of  a  band  is,  however, 
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fully  fenfible  of  their  imperfections.  Their  grand  and 
impoiing  effefts  are  when  they  are  formed  into  entire 
(military)  bands,  without  the  mixture  of  more  perfeft 
inftruments.  The  moft  agreeable  keys  for  the  clarionet, 
are  thofe  which  have  flats.  It  is  naturally  a  very  power- 
ful inftrument,  and  was  originally  appropriated  to  mili- 
tary bands;  wherein  two  kinds  are  ufed ;  that  juftde- 
fcribed,  which  is  called  the  Bb  or  C  clarionet;  and  a 
fmaller  one,  called  the  F  clarionet,  which  goes  up  to  F 
in  altiftimo.  Thus,  then,  this  is  an  inftrument  of  full 
three  oclaves  in  extent. 

The  Bassoon. — This,  like  the  two  preceding  inftru- 
ments, is  played  with  a  reed,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
fcaledownvards.  It  is  compofed  of  four  different  pieces  or 
tubes,  which  are  bound  together  like  a  faggot;  hence  by 
the  Italians  called  fagotto.  It  has  three  keys  of  commu- 
nication to  open  and  (hut  the  ventages,  which,  from  the 
length  of  the  inftrument,  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
fingers.  It  has  a  crook,  or  mouth-piece,  to  which  the 
reed  is  fixed.  (See  fig.  4.)  The  whole  length  of  the. in- 
ftrument is  eight  feet;  but  reduced  to  four,  by  being 
doubled  up  like  a  trumpet  for  convenience  in  perform- 
ance and  carriage.  Its  compafs  is  three  oftaves,  from 
double  AA  in  the  bafs  to  A  in  the  fecond  fpace  of  the 
treble;  of  which  the  tones  and  femitones  are  as  complete 
as  on  an  organ,  or  any  other  keyed  inftrument.  Every 
performer  is  not  able  to  produce  a  lower  found  than 
BBb  in  the  bafs,  or  a  higher  than  G  in  the  treble;  and 
indeed  this  is  now  generally  confidered  as  the  fcale.  As 
this  inftrument  can  play  equally  well  in  all  the  ufual 
keys,  it  may  be  ufed  not  only  as  a  bafs  to  the  hautbois 
and  other  wind-inftruments,  but  in  the  tuttis  it  may  play 
in  unifon  with  the  bafs  ftringed  inftruments. 

In  the  laft  age,  Miller  was  the  moft  efteemed  performer 
on  the  baflbon  at  all  public  places  in  England.  At  pre- 
fent,  Holmes  is  the  favourite. 

Alexander  and  Jerome  Bezozzi,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin,  were  the  moft  celebrated  per- 
formers of  their  time ;  the  one  on  the  hautbois,  and  the 
other  on  the  baflbon.  Thefe  kindred  inftruments  were 
rendered  famous  all  over  Italy  during  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  not  only  by  the  exquifite  performance,  but 
by  the  amiably-fingular  character,  of  thefe  two  brothers. 
Their  long  and  uninterrupted  aftecfion  and  refidence  to- 
gether, were  as  remarkable  as  their  performance.  They 
were  brothers  :  the  eldeft,  when  Dr.  Burney  firft  heard 
them  in  1770,  was  feventy,  and  the  youngeft  lixty.  The 
idem  velle  et  idem  nolle  were  as  perfectly  in  tune  as  their 
inftruments  ;  fo  that  they  had  always  lived  together  in  the 
utmoft  harmony,  carrying  their  fimilarity  of  tafte  to  their 
very  drefs,  which  was  the  fame  in  every  particular,  even 
to  buckles  and  buttons.  They  had  lived  fo  long  and  in 
luch  a  cordial  manner  together,  that  it  was  thought, 
whenever  one  of  them  died,  the  other  would  not  long 
furvive  him ;  which  was  exa£Hy  the  cafe,  both  dying  in 
1780,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 

The  compofitions  of  thefe  exquifite  performers  gene- 
rally confifted  of  iele£t  and  detached  paflages,  yet  fo 
highly  polilhed,  that,  like  apophthegms  or  maxims  in  lite- 
rature, each  was  not  a  fragment,  but  a  whole  ;  their  pieces 
being  in  a  peculiar  manner  contrived  to  difplay  the 
genius  of  their  fevera!  inftruments  and  powers  of  perform- 
ance. The  eldeft  played  the  hautbois,  and  the  youngeft 
the  baflbon  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  delcribe  their  peculiari- 
ties of  expreflion.  Their  compofitions,  when  printed, 
gave  but  an  imperfeft  idea  of  its  fweetnefs  and  delicacy : 
luch  a  perfeft  acquiefcence  and  agreement  together,  that 
many  of  the  paflages  feemed  heart-felt  fighs  breathed 
through  the  lame  reed.  No  brilliancy  of  execution  was 
aimed  at 5  all  were  notes  of  meaning.  The  imitations 
were  exsdt  ;  the  melody  equally  divided  between  the  two 
inftruments  ;  each  forte,  piano,  crefcendo,  diminuendo,  and 
apmgiatvra,  was  obferved  with  a  minute  exa&nefs  that 
couid  be  attained  only  by  a  long  refidence  and  itudy  to- 
gether.   The  eldeft  brother  had  loft  his  under  front-teeth, 


and  complained  of  age ;  and  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  the  performance  of  each  had  been  better;  however, 
to  me,  (fays  Dr.  B.)  who  heard  them  now  for  the  firft 
time,  it  was  delightful !  If  there  was  any  thing  to  lament 
in  fo  exquifite  performance,  it  arofe  from  the  equal  per- 
fection of  the  two  parts;  which  diftrafted  the  attention, 
except  when  in  dialogue,  fo  much  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  liften  to  both,  when  both  had  dillimilar  melodies 
equally  pleafing.  They  were  born  at  Parma,  and  had 
been  upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  fervice  of  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  without  ever  quitting  Italy,  (except  one  ftiort 
excursion  to  Paris,  in  1755,)  or  even  Turin,  but  for  that 
journey,  and  another  to  vifit  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
They  were  men  of  a  fober,  regular,  and  moral,  character; 
in  eafy  circumftances;  had  a  town  and  country  houfe,  and 
in  the  former  many  good  pictures  by  the  firft  mailers. 

The  Bezozzi  family  has  fumiflied  many  admirable  muT 
ficians  to  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Gaetano 
Bezozzi,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  hautbois  in  the 
king  of  France's  fervice,  was  born  at  Parma  in' 1727, 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Naples  in  1736, 
and  into  that  of  the  king  of  France  in  1765.  Dr.  Burney 
heard  him  perform  a  concerto  at  Paris  in  1770,  and 
thought  him  fuperior  to  all  he  had  then  heard  on  the 
hautbois,  except  Fifcher.  His  father,  Jofeph  Bezozzi, 
had  taught  the  celebrated  brothers  at  Turin  to  play  on 
the  hautbois  and  baflbon.  "  M.  Bezozzi  of  Paris,"  fays 
Laborde,  "in  1780,  had  during  twenty-five  years  merited 
and  enjoyed  the  higheft  reputation,  as  well  as  the  efteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  His  fon  was  then'  lately  received 
into  the  king's  band  ;  and  his  brother,  Anthony  Bezojzzi, 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Poland,  had  alfo  a 
fon  in  the  fervice  of  that  of  Drefden,  where  we  heard  him 
perform  in  1772,  and  found  him  a  truly  great  performer. 
His  fwell  was  prodigious;  indeed  he  continued^to  aug- 
memt  the  force  of  a  tone  fo  much,  and  fo  long,  that  it 
was  hardly  poflible  not  to  fear  for  his  lungs.  His  tafte 
and  ear  were  exceedingly  delicate  and  refined  ;  and  he 
feemed  to  poffefs  a  happy  and  peculiar  faculty  of  temper- 
ing a  continued  tone  to  different  bafles,  according  to 
their  feveral  relations  :  upon  the  whole,  his  performance 
was  fo  capital,  that  a  hearer  mull  be  extremely  faftidious 
not  to  receive  from  it  a  great  degree  of  pleafure." 

The  Serpent. — The  ferpent  is  an  inftrument  of  the 
baflbon -kind,  blown  by  a  mouth-piece.  It  has  its  name 
from  its  ferpentine  figure;  and  is  compofed  of  two  pieces 
of  walnut-tree  wood,  and  covered  with  thin  leather  or 
ihagreen.  This  inftrument  has  fix  holes,  which  give  it 
a  compafs  of  two  o&aves,  of  which  the  middle  C  of  the 
piano  is  the  higheft  note.  The  mouth-piece  is  fixed-in  a 
focket  of  copper  or  filver.  -  Its  neck  is  curved,  and  its 
mouth-piece  is  of  wood  or  ivory. 

The  abbe  de  Bceuf,  in  his  Hiflory  of  Auxerre,  torn.  i. 
p.  643,  fays  that,  about  the  year  1 590,  Edmond  Guillaume, 
a  canon  of  Auxerre,  found  the  means  of  boring  and  turn- 
ing a  cornet  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent,  which  was  ufed, in 
concerts  at  his  houfe;  and  the  inftrument,  having  been 
perfected,  became  common  in  the  great  churches.  In 
France,  the  ferpent  was  formerly  confined  to  the  mili- 
tary bands;  at  prefent,  fays  M.  Laborde,  it  is  confined  to 
the  church  and  proceflions.  In  cathedrals  there  is  one  on 
each  fide  the  choir. 

Merfennus,  who  had  ftudied  this  inftrument,  fays,  that 
if  unfolded  and  ftraight,  it  would  be  more  than  fix  feet 
long.  Laborde  fays  eight  feet.  Merfennus  alfo  men- 
tions fome  peculiar  properties  of  it;  e.  g:  that  the  found 
of  it  is  llrong  enough  to  drown  twenty  robuft  voices, 
being  animated  merely  by  the  breath  of  a  boy,  and  yet 
that  the  found  may  be  attempered  to  the  foftnefs  of  the 
fweeteft  voice.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  inftrument 
is,  that,  great  as  the  dillance  between  the  third  and  fourth 
holes  appears,  yet,  whether  the  third  hole  be  open  or  fhut, 
the  difference  is  but  a  tone. 

Of   Horns. —  The  French  horn,    which    the    French 

tbemfelves  llyle  cur  de  chajj'e,  and  the  Italians  coriio  de 
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r.twcia,  or  "  hunting-horn,"  is  at  the  head  of  the  horn- 
family. 

The  horn  and  trumpet  have  fimilar  fcales.  The  gene- 
rator, or  key-note,  is  the  found  of  the  whole  tube,  which 
however  is  never  ufed ;  the  founds  confiding  entirely  of 
the  harmonics,  or  notes  produced  by  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  tube,  which  are  the  fame  as  thofe  produced  by  the 
fimilar  parts  of  a  firing,  as  given  in  p.  323.  Thus,  fup- 
pofing  the  generator  to  be  C, 

§•  the  length  of  the  tube  will  give  the  octave,  or  -  C. 

a  will  give  the  12th,  or  5th  above  the  preceding  -  G. 

3  -               the  15th,  or  4th  above  the  laft        -  -  C. 

A  . the  17th,  or  major  3d  above 
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the  19th,  or  minor  third  above  -         -     G. 

the  21ft,  or  minor  third  above  -         Bb. 

the  22d,  or  2d  above            -  -          -     C. 

the  23d,  or  2d  above        -  -         -        D. 

the  24th,  or  2d  above            -  -         -      E. 

■Jj. the  25th,  or  minor  2d  above  -         -         F. 

jb  ■   1  ' the  26th,  or  major  2d  above  -         -     G. 

jt_ the  27th,  or  2d  above  A. 

Thefe  intervals  are  expreffed  in  notes  as  below;  but, 
as  the  horn-part  is  generally  written  an  oftave  higher 
than  it  is  intended  to  be  performed,  (namely  in  the  real 
notes  of  the  trumpet,)  the  following  Example  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  (how  the  fcale  of  both  : 


Harmonics  of  the  French  Horn. 
b 


Written  thus,  as  for  the  Tmmpef. 
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Other  notes  have  been  inferted  by  refpectable  compofers; 
but  even  the  above  are  not  all  perfect,  as  thofe  marked  * 
are  out  of  tune  on  the  common  horn  and  trumpet. 

We  have  given  the  icale  only  for  the  key  of  C  ;  but,  by 
the  ufe  of  crooks,  the  horn  is  enabled  to  play  alfo  in  the 
key  of  G,  A,  Bb,  D,  Eb,  E,  and  F.  But  all  themuiic  for 
the  horn  is  ufually  written  as  above,  in  the  key  of  C,  fpe- 
cifying  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  what  the  key  is, 
as  C,  D,  G,  Eb,  &c.  and  the  performer  puts  on  the  pro- 
per crooks  accordingly.  At  fig.  6  is  a  French  horn  with 
all  its  crooks. 

The  French  horn  is  an  admirable  inftrument  in  the 
field  or  rtieatre  ;  and,  when  the  compofer  is  careful  not  to 
dwell  on  the  fourth  or  fixth  of  the  key,  which  are  natu- 
rally falfe,  and  the  performer  has  a  nice  ear,  never  over- 
blowing or  forcing  the  tone,  its  effect,  in  full  pieces,  is 
magnificent  and  grateful.  By  means  of  the  hand  inferted 
in  the  tube,  the  chromatic  fcale  is  obtained  in  one  oclave ; 
the  only  regular  feries  of  founds  with  which  either  the 
horn  or  trumpet  is  furnilhed.  There  have  been,  and 
there  are  now,  players  on  the  inftrument,  who  can  pro- 
duce all  the  half-notes,  and  perform  in  all  keys,  major 
and  minor;  but  the  artificial  notes,  like  thofe  of  the 
voice  in  falfet,  are  inferior  to  the  natural,  lefs  fonorous, 
and  feem  to  be  produced  with  difficulty. 

The  bvgle-horn,  and  indeed  every  fimple  tube,  muft 
have  a  fcale  fimilar  to  the  horn  and  trumpet.  Its  gene- 
rator is  generally  an  oclave  higher  than  that  of  the  trum- 
pet ;  but  it  can  feldom  produce  more  than  the  five  firft 
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horn  is  now  mad« 
with  holes  and 
keys ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  15th  regiment  has  a  band 
formed  of  bugles  only. 

The  modern  coniet,  not  very  different  probably  from 
the  ancient,  (fee  p.  34.9.)  is  a  coarfe  inftrument  called  in 
France  bouquin,  or  goat's  horn,  ufed  by  the  cow^keepers 
to  call  the  cattle  together  at  milking  and  foddering  time. 
But  an  inftrument  called  a  cornet  was  formerly  ufed  in 
the  orcheftras  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  cornetto  and 
cornettino ;  and  the  performers  on  it  are  frequently  men- 
tioned with  praife  during  the  fixteenth  and  leventeenth 
centuries.    Artufi,  an.  intelligent  writer  on  mufic,  in  his 
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treatife  Delle  Imperfettiona  delta  Moderna  Mufica,  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  ftate  of  inftrumental  mufic  in  his 
time.  In  defcribing  a  grand  concert  that  was  made  by 
the  nuns  of  a  convent  at  Ferrara  in  1598,  on  occafion  of 
a  double  wedding,  between  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain 
with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  the  archduke  Albert  with 
the  infanta  Ifabella,  the  king's  fifter,  he  enumerates  the 
feveral  inftruments  that  were  employed,  and  points  out 
their  excellencies  and  defects  :  among  thefe,  though  the 
violin  is  juft  mentioned,  yet  nothing  is  faid  of  its  pro- 
perties ;  while  the  cornet,  trumpet,  viol,  double-harp, 
lute,  flute,  and  harpfichord,  are  honoured  with  particu- 
lar remarks,  both  on  their  conftruction  and  ufe ;  but 
among  thefe,  the  comet,  which  has  long  been  fupplanted 
in  the  favour  of  the  public  by  the  hautbois,  feems  to  have 
ftood  the  higheft  in  the  author's  eftimation.  The  elder 
Doni,  in  his  dialogue  written  about  fifty  years  before, 
mentions  the  cornet  more  frequently  than  any  other  in- 
ftrument: "  II  divino  Antonio  da  cornetto,  perfettifluno 
— et  M.  Battifta  dal  Fondaro  con  il  fuo  cornetto  ancora  5 
che  lo  fuona  miracolofamente." 

In  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Irilh  Academy  for 
1788,  we  have  an  account  of  three  metal  trumpets  (from 
their  lhape  we  ihould  call  them  horns)  which  had  been 
dug  up  a  fhort  time  before.  Thefe  inftruments  were 
found  by  a  peafant  cutting  turf  in  the  bog  of  Carrick- 
O'Gunnell,  county  of  Limeric,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1787,  and  by  him  fold  to  a  brazier  in  the  city  of  Limerie, 
who  referved  them  for  the  prefent  poneffor,  (Ralph  Otife- 
ley,  efq.  M.R.I.  A.  who  fent  the  defcription  to  the  So- 
ciety.) "  They  are  of  a  rich  mixed  metal,  neither  copper 
nor  brafs,  but  inclining  rather  to  a  copper  colour.  They 
referable  ftrongly  thofe  defcribed  in  Walker's  Hiftorical 
Memoirs  of  the  Irilh  Bards,  (p.  109.  Appendix,)  except 
in  the  middle  piece,  which  differs  from  any  I  ever  heard 
of,  and  is,  I  believe,  an  unique.  This  tube  is  23^%  inches 
long,  of  one  entire  piece,  and  has  a  loop  in  the  centre  to 
run  a  cord  through  :  at  each  end  it  has  four  holes,  cor- 
refponding  to  four  in  each  trumpet,  through  which  two 
pins,  or  pegs,  fattened  the  inftrument-  Both  trumpets 
were  fixechon  the  middle  piece  like  the  joints  of  a  German, 
flute,  when  firft  found,  3nd  very  firm,  with  ruft  and  dirt, 
but  the  pins  were  loft.  I  Ihould  imagine  this  tube  was 
only  to  hang  them  up  by.  Dr.  Fiiher  (a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  doctor  of  mufic  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford),  who  faw  them  with  me  in  Limeric,  con- 
jectures that  the  two  inftruments  thus  connected  by  the 
f  ube,  are  jirjl  and  fecond.  The  mouth  or  large  end  of 
the  biggeit  is  4^  inches  diameter,  being  one  inch  wider 
than  the  others.  The  third  inftrument,  which  was  found 
feparate,  is  faid  to  be  thejioc  or  Jiiiic,  a  (brt  of  fpeaking- 
trumpet  defcribed  by  Col.  Vallancey  in  the  Collectanea, 
No.  XIII.  and  in  Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Irilh  Bards,  p.  83. 
The  mouth-hole  is  oval,  i-J  inches  long  by  ij  wide;  and 
the  third,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  has  a  mouth-piece, 
like  that  of  a  French  horn,  fixed  to  it,  but  the  others 
have  not.  They  are  all  ornamented  with  little  conical 
teats,  or  projections,  at  each  end;  viz.  four  at  the  fmall 
and  fix  at  the  large  ends,  and  four  near  each  extremity  of 
the  middle  piece.  They  have  alfo  four  holes  at  the  wide 
ends,  as  if  Come  other  tube  was  to  be  fattened  occafiou- 
ally  within  them,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  lord  Drog- 
heda's,  defcribed  by  colonel  Vallancey."  They  are  of 
different  curvatures  :  the  largeft,  which  we  ihould  call 
the  bafs-horn,  is  moft' bent, aline  drawn  from  the  large  to 
the  fmall  extremity  meafuring  9!  inches ;  that  of  the 
other,connected  with  it  by  the  tube,  makes  a  chord  of  12 
inches;  and  the  third,  or  feparate  one,  a  chord  of  15-J-5 
inches.  The  weight  of  the  three  inftruments  and  the 
connecting  tube  is  91b.  1 1|-  oz. 

The  Trumpet. — The  word  trumpet  is  formed  from 
the  Greek  rpofi£o;,  in  Latin  turbo,  a  (hell  anciently  ufed 
for  a  trumpet.  It  is  ufually  made  of  brafs;  fometimes  of 
filver,  iron,  tin,  and  even  wood.  As  to  the  invention  of 
the  trumpet,  l'ome  Greek  hittorians'afcribe  it  to  the  Tyr-' 
rhenians ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability,  to  the- 
5G  Egyptians, 
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Egyptians,  from  whom  it  might  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Ifraelifes.  The  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  is  fuppofed  to 
■have  been  like  our  trumpets,  widening  gradually  in  a  di- 
rect line  to  the  orifice.     See  p.  34-8,  9. 

The  modern  trumpet  confiils  of  a  mouth-piece,  near  an 
inch  broad,  though  the  bottom  be  only  one-third  lb  much. 
■The  pieces  which  convey  the  wind,  are  called  the  brunches; 
the  two  places  where  it  is  bent,  potences  ;  and  the  canal 
■between  the  fecond  bend  and  the  extremity,  the  pavilion ; 
.the  places  where  the  branches  take  afunder,  or  are  fol- 
dered,  the  knots ;  which  are  five  in  number,  and  cover  the 
joints.     See  fig.  7. 

When  the  found  of  the  trumpet  is  well  managed,  it  is 
of  a  great  compafs.  Indeed  its  extent  is  not  Strictly  de- 
.terminable  ;  fmfce  it  reaches  as  high  as  the  ftrength  of  the 
■breath  can  force  it.  A  good  breath,  we  are  told,  will 
carry  it  beyond  four  octaves,  which  is  the  limit  of  fome 
old  organs  and  fpinets  ;  but  its  ufual  fcale,  noticing  its 
imperfections,  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  page.  It 
does  not  play  info  many  different  keys  as  the  French  horn  ; 
little  pieces  of  metal  are  applied  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
■tube  to  effect  a  change  of  key,  or  to  enable  it  to  found 
certain  notes  ;  but  thefe  pieces  perform  very  imperfectly 
the  office  of  the  crooks  upon  the  French  horn. 

There  are  fome  performers  who  blow  the  trumpet  fo 
foftly,  and  draw  fo  delicate  a  found  from  it,  that  it  is  ufed 
not  only  in  church-mutic,  but  even  in  chamber-muiic  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  in  the  Italian  and  German 
mufic,  we  frequently  find  parts  entitled  tromba  prima, 
jirlt  trumpet;  tromba,  j'egoncla,  lerza,  fecond,  third,  trum- 
pet, &c.  as  being  intended  to  be  played  with  trumpets. 
The  molt  celebrated  trumpet-player  of  the  laft  thirty 
years,  beyond  all  competition  for  a  dexterous  manage- 
ment of  the  inftrument,  is  Mr.  Hyde:  he  is  now  declin- 
ing in  the  vale  of  years  ;  but  is  bringing  forward  his  two 
Jons,  who  bid  fair  to  fuftain  the  credit  of  his  name. 
1  The  trumpet-marine  is  an  inftrument  coniifting  of  three 
fides,  which  form  its  triangular  body.  It  has  a  very  long 
neck,  and  one  fingle  ftring,  very  thick,  mounted  on  a 
bridge,  which  is  firm  on  one  fide,  but  tremulous  on  the 
pther.  It  is  ftruck  by  a  bow  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  the  ftring  is  prelTed  or  flopped  on  the  neck  by  the 
thumb.     See  fig.  8. 

It  is  the  trembling  of  the  bridge,  when  ftruck,  that 
makes  it  imitate  the  found  ot  a  trumpet,  which  it  does  to 
that  perfection,  that  it  is  Scarcely  poffible  to  distinguish 
.the  one  from  the  other.  And  this  is  what  has  given  it 
■the  denomination  ot  trumpet-marine,  though,  in  propriety, 
it  be  a  kind  of  monochord.  Of  the  fix  divifions  marked 
in  the  neck  of  the  inftrument ;  the  firft  makes  a  fifth  with 
the  open  chord,  the  fecond  an  octave,  and  fo  on  for  the 
reft,  corresponding  with  the  intervals  of  the. military 
trumpet. 

The  trumpet-marine  has  the  fame  defects  with  the  real 
trumpet, -viz.  that  it  performs  none  but  trumpet-notes, 
and  fome  of  thofe  either  too  flat  or  too  Sharp.  This  Mr. 
Ft.  Roberts  accounts  for,  (Phil.  Tranf.  1692.)  by  premi- 
fing  the  common  oblervation  of  two  unifon-ltrings  ;  that, 
if  one  be  ftruck,  the  other  will  move  :  the  impulfes  made 
on  the  air  by  one  ftring  letting  another  in  motion,  which 
lies  in  a  difpoiition  to  have  its  vibrations  Synchronous  to 
them;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  a  ftring  will  move, 
not  only  at  the  (triking  of  an  unifon,  but  alio  of  that  of 
an  eighth  or  twelfth  ;  there  being  no  contrariety  in  the 
motions  to  hinder  each  other.  Now  in  the  trumpet-ma- 
rine you  do  not  ttop  clofe  as  in  other  instruments  ;  but 
touch  the  ftring  gently  with  your  thumb,  by  which  there 
is  a  mutual  concurrence  of  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  ftring  to  produce  the  found.  Hence  it  is  concluded, 
that  the  trumpet-marine  yields  nomufical  found  but  when 
the  Hop  makes  the  upper  part  of  the  String  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  remainder,  and  consequently  ot  the  whole; 
otlierwiie  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  will  Stop  one  another, 
and  make  a  Sound  Suitable  to  their  motion,  altogether 
confuled.  Now  the  aSiquot  parts,  he  Shows,  are  the  very 
Stops  which  produce  the  trumpet-notes. 


The  clarion  is  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whofe  tube  is  nar- 
rower, and  its  tone  Shriller,  than  that  of  the  common 
trumpet.  It  is  faid  that  the  clarion,  now  ufed  among 
the  Moors,  and  by  the  Portuguese  who  borrowed  it, 
from  them,  ferved  anciently  as  a  treble  to  the  common 
trumpet.  The  ufe  of  this  is  now  fupplied  by  the  trom- 
bone, of  which  we  are  prefently  to  fpeak. 

The  Sackbut. — The  fackbut  is  an  ancient  instrument 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  a  kind  of  trumpet,  though 
different  from  the  common  trumpet  both  in  forth  and 
fize.  It  takes  afunder  into  four  pieces,  or  branches;  and 
has  frequently  a  wreath  in  the  middle ;  which  is  the  Same 
tube,  only  twilled  twice,  or  making  two  circles  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inftrument;  by  which  means,  it  is  brought 
down  one-fourth  lower  than  its  natural  tone.  It  has 
alfo  two  pieces  or  branches  on  the  infide,  which  do  not 
appear  except  when  drawn  out  by  means  of  an  iron  bar, 
and  which  lengthen  it  to  the  degree  requifite  to  hit  the 
tone  required.  The  fackbut  is  ufually  eight  feet  long, 
without  being  drawn  out,  or  without  reckoning  the. cir- 
cles. When  extended  to  its  full  length,  it  is  ufually 
fiS'teen  feet.  The  wreath  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

The  ancient  inftrument  called  the  fackbut  was  difco- 
vered  amdng  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.  The 
lower  part  is  made  of  bronze,  the  upper  part  and  the 
mouth-piece  of  Solid  gold.  The  king  of  Naples  made  a 
prefent  of  it  to  his  present  majefty,  and  from  this  antique 
the  init-ruments  now  called  trombones  have  been  fafhioned. 
In  quality  of  tone,  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of 
modern  make. 

Trombone,  in  Italian,  Signifies  a  "  great  trumpet,"-as 
trombetta  denotes  a  little  trumpet;  both  being  derived 
from  the  generic  tromba.  The  trombone,  becaufe  its 
tube  can  be  lengthened  and  lliortened  at  pleafure,  is  called 
in  Latin  tuba  dnSilis. 

Zarlini  has  defcribed  this  instrument  under  the  title  of 
trombone  amovibile,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
founds  it  is  capable  of  producing,  very  exactly.  "  The 
trombone  (Says  he)  is  an  inftrument  truly  worthy  of 
conlideration,  which  I  have  Seen  and  often  heard  by  good 
performers,  beginning  at  the  lowelt  Sound  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing;  when,  being clofed  in  all  the  joints, 
it  can  produce  no  found  lefs  than  the  octave;  then  from 
the  octave  to  the  5th  ;  nor  from  that  can  it  produce  a  lefs 
interval  than  the  4th  ;  and  from  the  4th  to  the  3d  major, 
then  the  3d  minor,  after  which  another  4th,  the  key-note, 
from  which  it  can  form  a  complete  feries  of  eight  notes. 
No  other  founds  than  thefe  can  be  produced  without 
altering,  .moving,  and  lengthening,  the  inftrument." 
Supplimenti  Muficali,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

The  trombones  are  much  ufed  in  the  large  churches  of 
Germany.  They  are  ufually  made  of  braSs  ;  and  are  how 
of  four  different  kinds,  anfweringto  treble,  counter-tenor, 
tenor,  and  bafs  ;  but  called  firft,  Second,  third,  and  fourth. 
They  produce  all  the  tones  and  Semitones  ;  and  the  nota- 
tion is  the  fame  as  for  the  different  voices,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following,  fcale. 
1st  Trombone.  2nd  Trombone.        3rd  Trombone.         Bass.  Trombone. 
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The  laft,  or  bafs  trombone,  is  reprefented  at  fig.  9.  It  is 
often  ufed  alone,  as  a  bafs  or  double  b.U's  to  other  wind- 
inftruments  ;  and  has  the  fineft  effect  in  funeral  procel- 
fions,  and  in  general  in  melancholy  Strains.  We  never 
hear  it  with  more  pleafure  in  England  than  in  Handel's 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  The  tromboni  and  double  drums, 
which  were  introduced  in  the  abbey  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  Handel,  to  make  a  grand  crafh  nowand-then, 
produced  an  admirable  effect.  Their  ufe  Should  be  rare, 
and  their  effects  would  be  more  Striking :  but  tromboni 
and  double-drums   are  now  fo  frequently  uled  at  the 
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opera,  oratorios,  Sec.  that  they  are  become  a  nuifance  to 
lovers  of  pure  harmony  and  refined  tones  :  for,  in  fact, 
the  vibrations  of  thefe  iriftruments  produce  noife,  not 
mufical  founds ;  though,  in  certain  peculiar  fituations, 
they  have  a  noble  and  grand  effect. 

Instruments  of  Percussion  confift  of  drums,  cym- 
bals, triangles,  carillons  or  bells,  &c.  but  the  only  inftru- 
ments  of  this  kind  now  ufed  in  concerts  are  the  kettle- 
drum and  long  double-drum. 

Of  the  Kettle-drum  we  have  given  a  particular  ac- 
count under  that  article,  vol.  x.  The  drum  is  often  ufed 
to  mark,  by  a  fingle  note,  the  beginning  of  a  bar,  or  to 
give  force  to  a  loud  paffage  by  a  continual  beating  ;  but 
the  fineft  effect  produced  by  it  is  a  roll  during  a  pedale 
note  in  the  bafs,  or  a  crefcendo. 

Every  regiment  of  horfe  had  formerly  a  pair  of  kettle- 
drums. The  kettle-drummer  rides  always  at  the  head 
of  the  fquadron,  and  his  poft  is  on  the  right  when  the 
fquadron  is  drawn  up.  The  kettle-drum  belonging  to 
the  royal  regiment  of  artillery  is  mounted  on  a  fuperb 
waggon,  richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  and  drawn  by  four 
white  horfes,  elegantly  caparifoned,  with  a  feat  for  the 
drum-major  general. 

It  is  fometimes  neceflary  to  introduce  the  common 
drum  and  fife  into  orcheftras,  and  particularly  on  the 
ftage.  The  ordinary  military  fide-drum  is  made  either  of 
brafs or  of  very  thin  board,  turned  round  into  a  cylinder; 
in  which  form  it  is  well  fecured  by  glue  and  rivets;  and, 
further  to  ftrengthen  it,  is  lined  throughout  with  a  ftrong 
kind  of  hempen  cloth,  or  coarfe  Holland,  cemented  to 
its  interior,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  wood  from  fplitting. 
The  drum  thus  made  will  not,  however,  ftand  great  heats 
or  intenfe  cold;  nor  will  it  in  damp  weather  yield  fo  full 
a  tone  as  one  with  a  brafs  barrel.  Within  each  end  of 
the  barrel  there  is  a  flat  wooden  hoop  firmly  fixed,  and 
projecting  about  the  third  of  an  inch  beyond  the  brafs  or 
wood  :  thefe,  which  are  called  the  batten-hoops,  ferve  to 
prevent  the  head  from  being  cut  by  the  edges.  The  head 
is  made  of  parchment  cut  to  a  circular  form,  about  two 
inches  each  way  larger  than  the  ends  of  the  drum-barrel: 
it  is  fattened,  while  moift,  to  a  fmall  ring  of  copper,  or  of 
very  firm  tough  wood,  called  the  flejh-hoort,  fo  as  juft  to 
exceed  the  fize  of  the  band.  The  head  properly  means 
the  parchment  covering  of  that  end  which  is  beat  upon  : 
the  other  end.,  which  is  covered  with  a  coarfer  parchment, 
is  called  the  reverfe.  The  head  and  the  reverie,  being  ap- 
plied to  their  refpective  ends  of  the  barrel;  over  each  a 
hoop,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  the 
third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  is  drawn,  to  prefs  the  parch- 
ments clofe  over  the  ends  of  the  barrel,  but  not  to  pais 
over  the  flelh-hoops.  The  bracing-hoops,  having  holes 
made  for  palling  a  cord  alternately  from  one  to  the  other, 
backwards  and  forwards,  are  pulled  down  as  near  as  poffi- 
ble  towards  each  other,  thereby  to  ftrain  the  head  and 
reverie  parchments  very  tight;  but,  as  the  cord  is  fubject 
to  relax,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  Aiders  of  very  ftrong  buff 
leather,  called  braces,  which,  being  preiTed  downwards 
from  the  head  hoop  towards  the  reverie  hoop,  caufe 
them  to  approach  ftill  nearer,  and  to  tighten  the  two 
parchments  to  an  extreme.  When  in  this  ftate,  the  drum 
is  laid  to  be  "  braced;"  when  otherwife,  "unbraced." 
To  give  greater  effect,  and  to  caufe  that  vibration  which 
occafions  a  rough  intonation,  three  pieces  of  thick  catgut 
are  ftretched  acrofs  the  reverfe,  flat  upon  it,  and  parallel. 
When  thefe,  which  are  called  "  fnares,"  are  ilackened,  fo 
as  not  to  vibrate  when  the  head  is  beat  upon,  the  drum 
is  faid  to  be  "  damped,"  or  "  unfnared  ;"  lbme,  inftead  of 
flackening  the  fnares,  put  a  cloth  between  them  and  the 
reverfe ;  whereby  the  found  is  confiderably  deadened  :  this 
properly  is  termed  "  muffling;"  though  moft  perfons  con- 
fider  that  term  to  be  appropriate  only  when  the  head  is 
covered  with  crape,  &c.  as  at  funerals.  After  all  the 
foregoing  preparation,  the  drum  would  have  little  or  no 
found,  were  it  not  that  a  round  hole,  about  the  lize  of  a 
large  pea,  is  left  in  the  centre  of  that  fide  which  is  neareft 


the  body  when  the  inftrument  is  fofpended  by  means  of 
a  fling  palling  over  the  right  fhoulder  and  under  the 
left  arm. 

However  Ample  the  beats  of  the  drum  may  appear,  it  is 
neverthelefs  by  long  practice  only  that  perfection  can  be 
attained ;  and  then  requiring  both  a  correct  ear,  and  a 
very  nimble  wrift.  Every  beat  is  perfectly  regular  in  the 
number  and  diviiion  of  the  ftrokes  from  the  two  flicks  ; 
of  which  that  held  by  the  right  hand  is  (lightly  grafped, 
while  that  in  the  left  hand  is  retained  in  an  oblique  pofi- 
tion  ;  paffing  between  the  middle  and  third  fingers,  and 
being  held  by  the  two  firft  fingers  and  the  thumb;  the 
two  lower  fingers  eroding  tinder  it,  and  the  palm  being 
turned  upwards.  Such  is  the  ellabliflied  precifion  in 
which  the  drum-majors  take  great  pride,  that,  if  all  the 
drummers  of  the  Britiih  fervice  were  aflembled  together, 
they  would  be  found  to  beat  perfectly  alike  throughout 
what  is  called  "  the  duty;"  that  is  to  lay,  all  the  beats 
in  ufe;  of  which  the  following  may  be  confidered  the 
principal. 

The  roll,  which  is  a  continued  rolling  found,  without 
the  leaft  inequality  or  intermiflion.  This  is  produced  by 
giving  two  taps  with  the  fame  ftick,  ufing  the  different 
flicks  alternately,  each  beating  twice.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  teaching  the  roll  is  by  the  beat  of  "  daddy- 
mammy  ;"  fo  called  from  the  double  taps,  in  which  each 
hand,  after  its  two  taps,  is  raifed  as  high  as  the  ihoulder  ; 
thus  forcing  the  pupil  to  ftrike  diftinctly  and  leifurely. 
By  degrees  he  is  able  to  beat  quicker,  and,  ultimately, 
"  to  roll,"  in  the  manner  above  delcribed,  with  fuch  in- 
credible celerity  and  evennefs,  as  to  produce  a  clofe  and 
fmooth  found. 

The  /well  is  nothing  more  than  the  roll  occafionally 
beat  fo  foftly  as  fcarce  to  be  heard;  then  increafing  ro 
the  utmoft  of  the  performer's  ftrength  ;  and  again  lower- 
ing fo  as  almoft  to  die  away  upon  the  ear  :  the  great  dif- 
ficulty is  to  raife  and  to  lower  the  found  very  gradually. 
This  beat  is  merely  ornamental ;  it  is  ufually  performed 
in  the  reveillez,  &c.  while  the  fifes  are  lilent  :  it  is  quite 
arbitrary,  being  an  ad-libitum  performance. 

Thejiam  is  a  beat  made  by  the  two  fticks  ftriking  almoft 
at  the  fame  inftant  on  the  head,  but  fo  as  to  be  heard 
feparately  :  it  is  ufed  as  a  fignal  for  various  motions  and 
manoeuvres. 

The  ruffle  is  a  fhort  roll ;  perhaps  of  five  or  fix  feconds' 
duration,  beat  very  clofe  and  firm,  decreafing  a  little  in 
force  juft  before  it  concludes,  which  it  does  in  an  abrupt 
and  fmart  manner,  and  with  a  ftrong  flam. 

The  general  is  an  air,  which,  when  performed  at  full 
length,  is  the  fignal  for  marching  to  fome  new  ground,  or 
to  fome  other  ftation  :  the  firft  bar  of  its  meafure  is  beat 
as  a  fignal  for  the  firings  to  ceafe. 

The  affembly,  or  affemblez,  is  a  fignal  for  the  line  to  fall 
in ;  and,  when  beat  after  the  general,  is  followed  by  the 
march,  which  is  beat  by  each  corps  as  it  moves  from  its 
ground. 

The  march  is  almoft  indefinite,  but  is  ordinarily  beat 
in  compliment  to  a  reviewing  or  a  pafling  field- marflial, 
general,  prince  of  the  blood,  &c.  as  alfo  during  falutes, 
when  the  battalion  prefent  their  arms.  We  have  the 
flow  march  and  the  quick  march  ;  but  what  are  commonly 
called  marches,  and  which  have  no  particular  diftinguifh- 
ing  character,  are  ufually  performed  in  ordinary  time. 

The  revnillez  is  beat  early  in  the  morning,  ufually  at 
day-break,  to  waken  the  garrifon :  it  is  a  medley  of  vari- 
ous airs  and  beats.  The  tattoo  is  always  beat  at  night, 
at  fuch  hour  as  the  garrifon  fhould  retire  to  reft  ;  it  is  the 
fignal  for  extinguifhing  fires  and  light,  except  in  public 
guard-rooms.  All  foldiers  found  abroad  after  the  tattp 
is  beat,  are  confidered  as  trefpaflers  againft  martial  law. 
This  alfo  is  a  medley  of  airs  and  beats  ;  the  drums  accom- 
panying only  at  certain  intervals. 

The  retreat  is  beat  every  evening  at  fun-fet,  or  after  a 
corps  has  been  difmifled  to  their  quarters  :  it  is  often  beat 
in  rather  a  quick  time  along  the  front  of  a  corps,  when 
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paraded  for  inflection  or  roll-call.    This  beat  likewife  our  verfian,  after  the  Septuagint,  renders  cymbals,  were 

warns  corps  engaged  in  action,  or  performing  evolutions,  only  a  couple  of  hollow  demiglobes  of  brafs,  or  lbme 

to  retreat.  other  tinkling  metal,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which 

The  troop  is  beat  before  the  new  guards,  &c.  about  to  they  ufed  to  fhake  one  againft  another,  like  a  pair  of  caf- 
march  off  from  their  place  of  aflembly,  to  relieve  others  tanets,  becaufe  we  find  fome  fuch  inftruments  to  have- 
then  on  duty.     This,  as  well  as  the  retreat,  is  ordinalily  «>been  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  and  becaufe  the  root  tzal- 
in  triple  time  of  three  crotchets  or  quavers  ;  not  unlike  zal  often  fignifies  to  tinkle. 
the  waltz  when  performed  rather  (lowly.  The  cymbals  of  Bacchus  were  two  fmall  brafs  veffels, 

To  arms  is  a  beat  reforted  to  on  all  emergencies,  whe-  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fhield,  which  being  ftruck  to- 

ther  owing  to  difturbances,  fire,  invaiion,  &c.  gether  by  the  hands,  gave  a  found.     The  well-known 

There  is  a  kind  of  accompaniment  performed  on  the  ltatue  of  the  dancing  fawn  has  one  of  thele  in  each  hand, 
drum,  when  beating  to  marches,  and  to  other  airs  played  An  inftrament  of  this  kind  is  frequently  to  be  feen  in  the 
by  a  fife.  This  is  called  the  drag,  and  is  either  double  or  Bacchanalian  facrifices  or  procefiions  reprefented  in  an- 
fingle,  according  as  the  mufic  may  admit.  The  Jingle  drag  cient  fculpture.  It  is  ft  i  1 1  in  general  ufe  in  ealtern  coun- 
ts little  more  than  a  tap  of  the  drum  for  each  note  in  the  tries;  and  has  lately  been  introduced  among  the  troops 
air ;  the  taps  being  given  in  exact  time  with  the  divifions  of  almoft  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  uti- 
of  the  mufic.  This  is  what  we  commonly  hear  as  an  ac-  lity  in  marking  the  fteps  of  the  foldiers  with  force  and 
companiment  to  quick  fteps,  "  Rule  Britannia,"  &c.    TJ.ie  precifion  during  their  march.    . 

double  drag  is  a  much  fuller  accompaniment,  in  which,  The  Triangleis  a  little  inftrument  of  iron  or  fteel,  with 

for  the  molt  part,  two  or  three  taps  are  given  for  every  fides,  but  open  at  one  corner;  and  which  ferves  as  an  ac- 

note  in  each  bar ;  or,  eventually,  the  whole  is  performed  companiment  to  other  inftruments  in  a  military  band,  and 

in  a  kind  of  articulate  roll,  not  to  be  eafily  defcribed,  in  in  the  ftreets  :  the  performer  fupports  it  by  a  ring  at  the 

which    the    accented   parts   are  reinforced   with   much  top  with  his  left  hand,  and  beats  it  with  a  (mall  iron  rod 

ltrength.     But  to  fay  the  molt  of  the  fide-drum,  its  mo-  in  his  right  hand.     At  the  loweft  angle  iron  rings  are 

notony  foon  tires  the  ear;   its  rattling  found  becomes  placed,  which  by  their  vibration  augment  the  found.       , 

oppreffive,  and  the  little  variety  of  its  beats,  in  general  Carillons,  or  hand-bells,  are  fometimes  found  ne- 

not  over-well  executed,  adds  to  the  fatigue  of  liftening,  cefl'ary  in  the  accompaniment  of  certain  airs ;  as  "  Let 

and  produces  fomethihg  worfe  than  indifference  towards  the  merry  bells  ring  round,"  in  Milton's  Allegro ;  and  in 

its  founds.     This,  however,  is  a  doctrine  by  no  means  the  chorus  of  "  Welcome,  welcome,  mighty  king,"  in  the 

tolerated  among  drum-majors,  who  affect:  to  produce  in-  oratorio  of  Saul.     But  an  excellent  and  convenient  imi- 

finite  variations  from  what  the  vulgar  call  the  parchment  tation  of  hand-bells  for  this  purpofe  is  now  produced  by 

fiddle.    They  have  a  long  train  of  "  fingle  reveillez,"  &c.  a  fmall  keyed  inftrument,  played  like  a  piano  :  the  tones 

"which  are  intended  to  be  performed  without  the  fife,  and  are  produced  by  wooden  hammers,  which  ftrike  iron  bars 

are  confidered  as  concertantes  among  the  fages  in  this  of  different  lengths.     The  harmonica,  or  mufical  glades, 

branch  of  mufic  :  many  pride  themfelves  on  the  number  are  likewife  now  inclofed  in  a  box,  and  played  with  keys 

©f  thofe  folos,  which,  poffibly,  may  have  charms  for  their  in  the  fame  manner, 

ears,  though  failing  to  fafcinate  ours.  It  may  not  be  amifs  juftto  notice  a  fpecies  of  carillons, 

The  Bafs  Drum,  or  Turhijh  Drum,  is  an  inftrument  of  or  chimes,  frequent  in  the  Low  Countries,  particularly  at 

the  fame  conftruction  as  the  fide-drum  above  defcribed  ;  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  and  played  on  a  number  of  bells  in 

only  it  is  on  a  very  large  lcale,  has  no  fnare,  is  flung  by  a  belfry,  forming  a  complete  f'eries,  or  fcale,  of  tones  and 

the  middle  acrofs  the  performer's  body,  and  is  beat  upon  femitones,  like  thofe  on  the  harplichord  and  organ.   There 

at  both  ends  ;  the  right  hand  being  furnifhed  with  a  large  are  pedals  communicating  with  the  great  bells,  upon  which 

ftick,  having  a  knoh  at  its  end  ;  the  left  being  provided  the  carilloneur  with  his  feet  plays  the  bafs  to  fprightly  airs 

either  with  a  whifk  or  ftick,  whofe  knob  is  covered  with  performed  with  the  two  hands  upon  the  upper  (pedes  of 

buff  leather,  to  foften  the  tone.     The  right  hand  beats  keys.     Thefe  keys  are  projecting  flicks,  wide  enough 

the  accented  parts  of  the  meafure,  the  left  filling  up  the  afunder  to  be  ftruck  with  violence  and  velocity  by  either 

time  according  to  the  performer's  judgment.     This  in-  of  the  hands  edgeways,  without  the  danger  of  hitting  the 

ftrument  is  of  great  fervice  in  military  bands,  giving  a  neighbouring  key.     The  player  is  provided  with  a  thick 

marked  emphafis  and  a  fine  effeft  to  the  mufic,  and  prov-  leather  covering  for  the  little  ringer  of  each  hand,  to  guard 

ing  an  admirable  guide  to  the  corps  while  marching,  ib  againft  tlfe  violence  of  the  (troke.     Thefe  carillons  are 

as  to  make  them  preferve  a  correal  and  regular  pace.  heard  through  a  large  town.     Of  bell-ringing  in  general, 

The  Cymbal,  as  we  have  noticed  at  p.  350.  was  in  ufe  we  have  fpoken  fufrlciently  under  the  word  Bell,  vol.  ii. 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  whether  the  ancient  cymbals  and  of  mufical  chimes,  as  applied  to  clocks,  with  the 
were  fimilar  to  ours  is  at  leaft  very  doubtful.  The  deri-  method  of  pricking  the  chime-barrel,  fee  the  article  no- 
vation appears  to  be  from  the  Greek  xu^Co?,  cavity.  rology,  vol.  x.  p.  330-332.  and  Plate  X. 

The  ancient  cymbal  was  of  brafs,  like  our  kettle-drum? ; 

and,  as  fome  think,  refembling  them  in  their  form,  but  Of  MEASURING  TIME, 

fmaller,  and  applied  to  a  different  ufe.     Caffiodorus  and  The  following  are  the  words  in  common  ufe,  as  pre- 

Ifidore  call  it  acetabulum,  the  name  of  a  cup  or  cavity  of  a  fixed  to  pieces,  of  mufic,  to  denote  the  time  they  are  to  be 

bone  wherein  another  is  articulated ;  and  Xenophon  com-  performed  in  : 

pares  it  to  a  horfe's-hoof;  whence  it  muft  have  been  hoi-  ,,     •                ~r,     n        a.  »• 

low  ;  which  appears,  too,  from  the  figure  of  feveral  other  f.da^° ™e  "0vveft  tlme- 

things  denominated  from  it:  asabafin,  cauldron,  goblet,  /"""* s^        °W 

cafque;  and  even  a  (hoe,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Empedocles,  «/-g-o °"'- 

which  were  of  brafs.     In  reality,   the  ancient  cymbals  Ifgheto Rather  lefs  flow  than  Largo. 

appear  to  have  been  very  different  from  our  kettle-drums,  ***$ J"  a  ™al*ed  an,d  dlAln&  manl"£r- 

and  their  ufe  of  another  kind  :  to  their  exterior  cwhy  i'ld™  "'° £  »  W«  *#* 

was  faftened  a  handle  ;  whence  Pliny  compares  them  to  JJjJ^ Quick 

the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  coxendicihus ;  and  Rabanus  <;/^'",I m  ..  r  '      ■  r         ah 

,  sK     r  B  Allegretto Not  lo  quick  as  Allesrro. 

to  phials.  v                       t  ■     1 

The  Jews  had  theircymbals,  which  they  called  QMjJ&Jt ;  p     S* J-'veiy. 

or,  atleait,  inftruments  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng-  »    ,iV ia       q.ul.  „.,  , 

life,  tranflators  render  cymbals ;  for  as  to  their  matter,  ^flftH As  1Ulck  as  Po(nbIe- 

form,  &c.  the  critics  are  wholly  in  the  dark.     Le  Clerc  There  are  feveral  other  terms  which  often  occur  at  the 

has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove,  that  the  tzilzclim,  which  beginning  of  different  movements;  fuch  as   Carutabile, 

Paftorale, 
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Puftoialr,Cracio/o,  Sec.  &x.  but  thefe  rather  apply  to. the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  playing  than  to  the  time.  Even  the 
terms  we  have  here  retained  are  very  indefinite  ;  fince, 
though  the  proportions  may  be  correct,  yet  the  actual  de- 
gree of  velocity  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  compofer  himfelf. 

But  even  the  proportions  are  not  to  be  abfolutely  de- 
pended upon;  for  the  order  in  which  the  above  terms 
ihould  be  placed  is  much  difputed.  Some  put  Adagio  in 
the  fecond  degree,  (after  Grave;)  others  in  the  fourth, 
(after  Larghctto.)  In  Roufl'eau's  Dictionary  of  Mufic, 
time  is  divided  into  five  principal  terms,  in  the  following 
order:  Largo,  Adagio,  Andmite,  Allegro,  and  Prifto. 
There  are  afi'o  other  collateral  terms ;  and  there  are  alfo 
■various  modifications  of  thefe,  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  violto,  poco,  non  trojtjyo,  Szc.  and  by  combinations, 
as  andante  allegro,  andante  larghctto,  &c.  Thefe  terms 
are,  perhaps,  only  intelligible  when  confidered  in  fuc- 
ceflion.  Slow  and  quick,  like  great  and  fmall,  exift  only 
by  comparifon. 

It  is  not  furprifmg  that  compofers  ihould  be  inifunder- 
ftood,  iince  we  find  they  are  themfelves  inconfiftent. 
Handel  has  marked  the  bafs  air  in  the  Mefliah,  "  But  who 
may  abide,"  with  the  word  Larghctto ;  but  he  has  marked 
the  fame  fong  Andante  larghctto  in  the  appendix.  The 
recitative  "  For  behold,  darknefs  (hall  cover  the  earth," 
is  marked  Axdaiite  larghctto,  and  the  fucceedingair,  Lar- 
glietto.  Now  larghctto  is  certainly  flower  than  andante 
targhetto,  yet  the  quavers  in  the  air  are  always  performed 
full  as  quick  as  the  femiquavers  in  the  recitative.  The 
air,  "  Thou  art  gone  up  on  high,"  for  a  foprano  voice,  is 
marked  Andante;  the  fame  fong,  with  the  flighted  varia- 
.  tion,  for  a  bafs  voice,  is  marked  Allegro.  In  old,  and 
efpecially  church,  muiic,  where  the  notes  of  the  fhorteft 
value  were  quavers,  and  thofe  but  feldom  ufed,  the 
minims  were  no  longer  than  our  crotchets.  Pleyel,  and 
fome  others  of  the  later  compofers,  feem  to  have  revived 
this  long-neglected  fpecies  of  notation,  in  the  prcflos  and 
other  quick  movements  of  their  iinfonias.  Indeed  time 
frequently  feems  to  depend  on  the  number  of  notes  con- 
tained in  a  bar. 

Dr.  Nares,  in  the  preface  to  his  Anthems,  remarks,  that 
"  mufic  performed  in  juft  time  is  Jike  a  painting  fet  in  a 
good  light;"  and  he  is  therefore  anxious  that  the  terms 
of  time  fliould  be  particularly  regarded.  We  partake  in 
the  good  doctor's  anxiety;  but  before  the  "terms  of 
time"  can  be  properly  "  regarded,"  they  muft  firft  have  a 
definite  meaning,  a  correct:  character,  expreflive  of  the  ab- 
folute  duration  of  each  note.  This  is  the  object  of  our 
prefeut  enquiry. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  an  excellent  "  Eflay  on  Mu- 
fic," printed  in  the  Britifh  Magazine,  (Oft.  1800.)  that  it 
•would  be  eafy  to  prefix  to  each  movement  a  number,  fig- 
nifying  how  many  bars  are  to  be  performed  in  a  minute, 
which  might  at  firft  be  afcertained  by  the  help  of  a  ftop- 
watch,  and  would  foon  become  perfectly  familiar  both  to 
compofers  and  performers,  even  without  this  afliftance. 
According  to  Quantz,  the  number  which  ihould  be  fub- 
ftituted  for  Allegro  ajj'ai,  in  common  time,  is  about  40  ; 
for  Allegretto,  20;  for  Larglutto,  10;  and  for  Adagio 
ali'ai,  5.  But  it  is  ufual  to  perform  modern  mufic  much 
more  rapidly  than  this ;  or  at  leaft  the  ftyle  of  compofition 
is  fo  changed,  that  the  terms  are  very  differently  applied. 
An  allegro,  or  even  an  allegretto,  in  common  time,  with- 
out femiquavers,  is  often  performed  as  fall:  as  60 ;  feldom 
flower  than  30." 

The  idea,  however,  of  a  mufical  chronometer,  is  not 
new,  though  it  has  not  been  brought  into  fuccefsful 
praftice  fill  very  recently.  But  it  is  neceflary  that  we 
ihould  fpeak  of  fucceflive  as  well  as  fuccefsful  inventions. 
M.  Loulie,  a  French  muiician,  invented  a  machine  for  the 
purpofeof  meafuring  time  by  means  of  a  pendulum.  The 
form  of  the  inftrument  is  that  of  an  Ionic  pilafter,  and  is 
thus  defcribed  by  Malcolm  in  his  Treatife  of  Mufic,  pub- 
lifhed   in  1711.     "The  chronometer  coufifts  of  a  large 
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ruler  or  board,  fix  feet  or  71  inches  long,  to  be  fet  on 
end  ;  it  is  divided  into  its  inches,  and  the  numbers  fet  fo 
as  to  count  upwards ;  and  at  every  diviiion  there  is  a 
fmall  round  hole  through  whofe  centre  the  line  of  divifion 
runs.  At  the  top  of  this  ruler,  about  an  inch  above  the 
divifion  71,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ruler,  is  inferted  a 
fmall  piece  of  wood,  in  the  upper  fide  of  which  there  is  a 
groove,  hollowed  along  from  the  end  that  ftands  out  to 
that  which  is  fixed  in  the  ruler,  and  near  each  end  of  it  a 
hole  is  made :  through  thefe  holes  a  pendulum-cord  is 
drawn,  which  runs  in  the  groove  :  at  that  end  of  the  cord 
which  comes  through  the  hole  furtheft  from  the  ruler,  the 
ball  is  hung;  and  at  the  other  end  there  is  a  fmall  wooden 
pin,  which  can  be  put  in  any  of  the  holes  of  the  ruler. 
When  the  pin  is  in  the  uppermoft  hole  at  72,  then  the 
pendulum  from  the  top  to  the  centre  of  the  ball  muft  be 
exactly  72  inches;  and  therefore,  whatever  hole  of  the 
ruler  it  is  put  in,  the  pendulum  will  be  juft  fo  many 
inches  as  that  figure  at  the  hole  denotes.  The  manner  of 
ufing  the  machine  is  this :  The  compofer  lengthens  or 
fhortens  his  pendulum,  till  one  vibration  be  equal  to  the 
defigned  length  of  his  bar,  and  then  the  pin  ftands  at  a 
cer.tain  divifion,  which  marks  the  length  of  the  pendulum ; 
and  this  number  being  fet  with  the  clef  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fong,  is  a  direction  for  others  how  to  ufe  the  chro- 
nometer in  meafuring  the  time  according  to  the  com- 
pofer's  defign :  for  with  the  number  is  fet  ,the  note, 
crotchet  or  minim,  whofe  value  he  would  have  the  vibra- 
tion to  be;  which  in  briik  duple  (common)  time  is  belt 
a  minim,  or  half-bar;  or  even  a  whole  bar,  when  that  is 
but  a  minim ;  and  in  flow  time  a  crotchet.  In  triple  time, 
it  would  do  well  to  be  the  third  part,  or  half,  or  fourth 
part,  of  a  bar;  and,  in  the  fimple  triples  that  are  allegnv 
let  it  be  a  whole  bar.  And  if,  in  every  time  that  is 
allegro,  the  vibration  is  applied  to  a  whole  or  half  bar, 
practice  will  teach  us  to  fubdivide  it  juftly  and  equally. 
Obferve,  that  to  make  this  machine  of  univerfal  ufe,  fome 
canonical  meafure  of  the  divifious  muft  be  agreed  upon, 
that  the  figure  may  give  a  certain  direction  for  the  length 
of  the  pendulum."  This,  we  think,  muft  have  been  an 
unwieldy,  complex,  and  expenfive,  inftrument. 

Another  chronometer,  invented  by  M.  Sauveur,  is  de- 
fcribed in  his  "  Principles  of  Acouftics."  It  was  a  pen- 
dulum of  a  particular  kind,  which  he  exclufively  applied 
to  afcertain  the  time  in  the  performance  of  mufical  com- 
pofitions.  L'Affilard,  in  his  "  Principles  dedicated  to 
Religious  Ladies,"  placed  at  the  head  of  all  his  airs 
figures  which  exprefled  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  during  the  performance  of  each  bar. 

Roufleau  faid,.  in  his  Dictionary,  forty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  then  thirty  years  fince  a  fimilar  inftrument  appear- 
ed under  the  title  of  chronometer,  which  beat  the  time 
itfelf;  but  none  of  them  had  fucceeded.  "  Many,  how- 
ever, (continues  RoulTesu,)  have  aflerted,  that  it  is  very 
much  to  be  wiihed  that  fuch  an  inftrument  was  completed 
in  order  to  fix  with  precifion  the  time  of  each  bar  in  a 
piece  of  mufic  ;  as,  by  that  means,  the  true  original  mea- 
iure  of  each  compofition  would  be  recorded,  without 
which  expedient,  it  iofes  its  character;  and,  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  it  is  only  by  a  kind  of  tradition, 
very  likely  to  vary  and  be  loft,  that  the  time  is  known. 
Old  people  already  complain  that  the  time  of  many  airs 
is  loft ;  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  performed  too  flow. 
This  may  have  come  on  by  degrees,  from  the  chara&ers 
in  prefent  ufe,  which  look  much  quicker  than  thofe  of  a 
hundred,  or  indeed  of  fifty,  years  ago,  when  demi-femi- 
quavers  were  feldom  ufed  ;  and,  where  there  are  now  oniy 
minims,  there  ufed  to  be  femibreves,  as  in  alia  breve 
time."  We  are  certain,  from  our  own  memory,  that  the 
time  of  Handel's  mufic  is  often  miftaken,  and  performed 
fometimes  quicker  and  fometimes  flower  than  when  under 
his  own  direction  ;  but  moftly  quicker. 

The  objections  of  Monf.  Diderot  to  the  ufe  of  a  chro- 
nometer are  by  no  means  infurmountable ;  and  fome  of 
them  are  ingenioufly  anfwered  by  Roufleau.    But  one  of 
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them  is  very  curious  s  he  remarks,  that  "in  a  movement 
there  are,  perhaps,  not  two  bars  of  the  fame  duration  !" 
Happily,  however,  we  have  no  fuch  rrcufic ;  it  never  ex- 
ifted  out  of  France  ;  and  is  at  length  banifhed  its  only 
afylum.  But  we  will  detain  the  reader  no  longer  from 
an  acquaintance  with  thofe  inftruments  by  the  invention 
and  fucceflive  improvement  of  which,  that  which  has  been 
fo  long  a  defederation  is  at  length  difcovered  ;  namely,  a 
true  time-meafurer,  by  the  ufe  of  which  the  compofer's 
intentions  as  to  the  velocity  of  his  mufic  may  at  once 
be  known,  and  can  never  be  loft. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  two  or  three  compofers  of  ac- 
knowledged abilities,  particularly  Mr.  G.  Lanza  and  Dr. 
Crotch,  began  to  adopt  (or  rather  to  revive)  the  ufe  of 
a  pendulum  to  regulate  the  time  of  their  compofTtions, 
and  to  mark  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  the  head  of 
their  pieces  as  a  direction  to  the  player.  From  the  hints 
furnifhed  by  thefe  diflinguiflied  profeflbrs,  Mr.  Ackermann 
has  contrived  two  very  fimple  but  ufcful  inftruments, 
which  we  mall  now  proceed  to  defcribe. 

To  fuch  mufical  itudents  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  natural  philofophy,  it  will  be  needlefs  to 
obferve,  that  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum 
depends  folely  upon  its  length  ;  and  that  no  force,  how- 
ever ftrong,  nor  the  greater  or  lefs  weight  of  the  ball,  is 
capable  of  accelerating  or  retarding  thofe  vibrations.  An 
increafed  impulfe  will  make  the  ball  fwing  through  a 
more  extended  range,  but  it  will  return  to  its  original 
place  exactly  in  the  fame  time  as  it  would  have  done  if 
moved  by  the  flighted  touch  of  the  finger.  It  is  owing 
to  this  ifochronous  property  of  the  pendulum,  that  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  regulation  of  clocks,  &c.  Having 
premifed  thus  much,  the  inftrument  itfelf  will  eaiily  be 
underftood.  Fig.  10.  reprefents  a  brafs  ball  affixed  to  a 
filken  firing,  correctly  divided  into  inches  and  half-inches 
(beginning  from  the  centre  of  the  ball).  The  length 
prescribed,  at  the  outfet  of  each  movement,  for  any  note 
of  a  certain  value,  fuch  as  a  crotchet,  quaver,  or  femi- 
quaver,  is  taken  on  the  firing,  and  thus  much  of  it  held 
out  by  the  hand,  or  fattened  to  fome  place  within  view  of 
the  performer ;  it  is  then  fet  in  motion,  and  each  dijlincl 
vibration  will  indicate  the  quicknefs  of  the  time  required. 
This  little  inftrument  is  by  Ackermann  called  a  Regulator ; 
and  is  fold,  fitted  up  in  a  box,  for  the  trifling  (urn  of  one 
(hilling.  Its  fimplicity  is  its  hrgheft  recommendation. 
The  only  inconvenience  it  prefented  on  trial  was,  that  it 
required  either  a  perfbn  to  hold  it  fufpended  while  the 
other  was  playing  to  it,  or  that  a  convenient  place  within 
view  df  the  performer,  to  faften  it  to,  could  not  at  all 
times  be  devifed. 

Thefe  objections  are  effectually  removed  by  the  Ba- 
lance-Regulator, fig.  ii.  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  of 
perfection  after  feveral  alterations  and  improvements. 
The  pendular  ball  is  nicely  balanced  by  another  ball  of 
equal  weight,  faftened  to  the  other  end  of  the  firing,  and 
Aiding  up  and  down  a  fquare  brafs  rod,  upon  the  fides  of 
which  inches  (from  i  to  n),  as  well  as  half  and  quarter 
inches,  are  marked  in  the  metal.  When  required  to  be 
u  fed,  the  l.ower  extremity  of  the  rod  is  ftuck  into  the 
cover  of  the  little  box  in  which  the  whole  apparatus  is 
contained,  and  the  box  placed  near  the  performer,  on  the 
pianoforte  itfelf;  or,  if  thought  proper,  a  neat  hole  may 
be  contrived  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  pianoforte,  to  in- 
fert.the  rod  in.  When  fixed,  the  upper  end  of  the  ball  is 
fluffed  to  fuch  a  number  of  inches  as  ftands  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement ;  and,  when  fet  in  motion, 
it  will  vibrate  the  note  required,  (crotchet,  quaver,  or 
femiquaver ;)  care  being  taken  not  to  relax  the  firing  in 
lifting  or  pufhing  the  ball,  left  the  balancing-ball  flip 
from  its  mark.  To  render  the  balance-regulator  as  port- 
able as  poffible,  and  capable  of  being  carried  in  the  pocket, 
the  length  of  the  rod  and  firing  has  been  limited  to  eleven 
inches,  it  having,  by  repeated  trials,-  been  afcertained, 
that  even  the  floweft  movements  may  be  marked  by  that 
lengtlv,  if  not  in^quaversj  at  all  events  in  femiquavers. 


As,  however,  fome  mufic  fias  already  iffued,  and  may 
hereafter  iiTue,  in  which  the  length  of  the  pendulum  ex- 
ceeds eleven  inches,  it  remains  to  be  fhown  how  this  in- 
ftrument may  be  ufed  for  any  poffible  pendular  fignatures. 
The  fimple  rule,  founded  on  the  theory  of  pendulums, 
is  this:  Whenever  the  iignature  exceeds  eleven  inches, 
fet  the  balance-regulator  to  the  fourth  parr  of  fuch  fig- 
nature,  and  it  will  fwing  a  note  as  quick  again  as  the  on« 
for  which  that  iignature  was  intended.  For  inflance, 
fuppofe  the  fignature  prefcribed  a  length  of  20  inches  for 
crotchets,  in  that  cafe  5  inches  taken  on  the  regulator 
will  fwing  quavers  ;  or  again,  were  the  fignature  1 3  inches 
for  quavers,  3J  inches  on  the  regulator  would  fwing, 
femiquavers,  &c. 

As  hitherto  very  few  mufical  works  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  witlv  a  pendular  notation  of  the  time,  it  was  c"oti- 
ceived  that  no  fmall  fervice  would  be  rendered  to  the 
mufical  Undent  by  prefenting  him  with  a  general  fcale  of 
the  time  in  which  every  fpecies  of  movement,  from  the 
Largo  to  the  Prcjii fflmo,  may,  with  propriety  and  effect, 
be  executed  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  This  fcale  will 
therefore  be  found  in  a  brief  catalogue  in  the  box.  As  jt 
has  been  laid  down  by  a  profeflbr  of  the  firft- rate  eminence, 
it  will  be  found  as  correct  as  the  nature  of  a  general  rule 
would  admit  of;  particularly  when  it  is  confldered,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  greatelt  compofers  have  not  urrfre- 
quently  been  found  at  variance  as  to  the  time  to  be 
affigned  to  particular  movements ;  and  that,  confequehtly, 
a  degree  of  latitude  is  left  in  this  refpect  to  the  talte  and 
judgment  of  the  performer.  In  framing  this  fcale,  Cle- 
menti's  "  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the 
Pianoforte"  has  been  taken  as  the  bafis ;  and  thofe  fig- 
natures  only  have  been  noticed  which  appeared  directly 
to  influence  the  time  of  the  movement,  omitting  fuch  as 
feemed  rather  intended  to  illuflrate  the  eharafter  of  the 
piece,  which  mull  iikewife  be  left  to  the  tafte  and  con- 
ception of  the  player. 

It  is  probably  alio  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  regulator 
of  either  kind  is  by  no  means  intended  to  vibrate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  movement;  but  merely  to 
indicate  its  time  for  a  number  of  bars,  fufficient  to  imprefs 
the  performer  with  a  correct  idea  of  the  time  required ; 
and  as  fuch  it  will  be  found  to  keep  its  motion  much 
longer  than  neceflary. 

Mr.  Ackermann  concludes  his  defcription  and  recom- 
mendation of  thefe  machines  with  an  aflertion  which 
ftartled  us,  and  made  us  almoft  repent  of  having  under- 
taken to  advocate  the  ufe  of  time-meafurers  at  all.  His 
words  are  thefe  :  "  To  play  a  whole  piece  Jlriclty  in  time, 
has,  h'owever  paradoxical  the  aflertion  may  appear,  upon 
a  late  trial  purpofely  initituted  for  the  fake  of  experimen-t, 
been  found  to  be  attended  with  no  good  effect.  The 
mufic,  by  the  punctual  obfervance  of  time,  became  di- 
vefted  of  its  fpirit,  and  highly  infipid.  Something,  there- 
fore, it  feems,  mud  even  here  be  left  to  the  tafte  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  performer;  and  a  regulator  mechanic 
cally  contrived,  fo  as  to  remain  in  motion  throughout  the 
piece,  would  anfwer  no  delirable  purpofe." 

Smart's  Mufical  Chronometer  is  reprel'ented  at  fig.  u. 
It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Smart,  leader  of  the 
orchellra  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  It  is  about  fixteen 
inches  wide  and  fourteen  high  ;  it  forms  a  moll  commo- 
dious double  or  fingle  mulic-defk,  either  for  the  piano- 
forte or  the  table.  Immediately  under  the  book-rell  or 
ledge,  is  a  row  of  eight  little  hammers  beating  upon  a 
tablet,  on  which  is  engraven  a  ftaff  of  mufic,  divided  into 
eight  bars  or  compartments,  containing  the  gradation  of 
notes  from  the  femibfeve  to  the  demifemiquaver,  includ- 
ing the  triplets.  On  each  fide  is  a  dial  with  a  hand  or  in- 
dex :  that  on  the  left  contains  the  iigns  of  the  fix  times, 

or  meaf  ures,  moil  commonly  in  ufe;  i.  e.  f— -■  J  f  X  I  jFE* 

The  right-hand  dial  is  divided  into  60  degrees,  by  which 
the  time  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  to  the  greatelt 
nicety.    The  whole  is  put  in  motion  by  internal  rrta- 
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thinery,  and,  when  wound  up,  will  continue  in  action 
for  an  hour;  by  turning  the  index  of  the  left  dial,  the 
chronometer  is  adjufted  to  any  meafure  required,  whiltt 
in  the  fame  action  the  tablet  fhifts  itlelf,  and  (hows  the 
gradation  of  notes  in  the  required  meafure  ;  and  each 
hammer  beats  the  exact  time  of  rhe  notes  over  which  it 
acts.  To  prevent  the  confufion  that  might  arifefrom  the 
action  of  all  the  hammers  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  little 
llud  under  each  to  reftrain  their  motion,  fo  that  any  ham- 
mer may  be  flopped  at  pleafure  by  merely  flipping  back 
the  correfponding  ftud.  The  management  of  this  inftru- 
rnent  is  very  fimple  ;  but  ample  inftructions  for  the  ufe 
of  it  will  be  found  in  a  little  work  publifhed  in  1815, 
by  the  inventor,  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Mu- 
fical  Chronometer,  forming  a  Selection  of  Airs,  &c.  from 
the  raoft  claffical  Authors  ;"  in  the  courfe  of  which,  the 
application  and  management  of  the  machine  are  progref- 
fively  explained.  The  inventor  fays,  "  The  clearnefs 
with  which  this  machine  demonftrates  the  principles  of 
time  renders  it  a  moft  important  acquifition  in  the  ftudy 
of  nvufic,  particularly  in  the  matter's  abfence,  as  pupils 
have  conftant  inftruftion  before  them  in  the  hours  of 
private  practice,  when,  if  neceflary,  they  may  afcertain 
die  true  time  of  every  note  they  have  to  play." 

Maelzel's  Metronome,  or  Muiical  Time-keeper,  is  the 
machine  moft  recently  invented,  and  which  has  already 
obtained  the  greateft  reputation.  We  fhall  therefore  de- 
fcribe  it  at  length  from  the  fpecification  to  the  patent. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  two-fold:  ift.  It  affords 
to  the  compofers  of  every  country  the  means  of  indicat- 
ing, in  afi mple  and  decifive  manner,  the  degree  of  quick- 
nefs  with  which  their  works  are  to  be  executed,  idly. 
It  accuftoms  the  young  practitioner  to  a  correct  obferv- 
ance  of  time,  which  it  beats  with  unerring  precifion,  and 
according  to  any  velocity  required,  during  the  whole 
performance. 

The  metronome  confifts  of  a  portable  little  obelifk,  or 
pyramid,  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  the  decorated  exterior  of 
which  renders  it  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  Its 
interior  contains  a  fimple  mechanical  apparatus,  with  a 
fcale  refembling  that  of  a  thermometer.  According  to 
what  number  on  this  fcale  the  index  is  fetto,  the  audible 
beats  produced  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  whole  gra- 
dation of  mufical  time,  from  the  loweft  Adagio  to  the 
cuickeft  Prefto.  The  metronomic  fcale  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  meafures  of  length  peculiar  to  any  one  country, 
hut  is  founded  on  the  divifion  of  time  into  minutes. 
The  minute  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  element  of  the 
metronomic  fcale,  its  divifions  are  thereby  rendered  in- 
telligible and  applicable  in  every  country.  An  univerfal 
ftandard- meafure  for  mufical  time  is  thus  obtained,  and 
its  correctnels  may  be.  proved  at  .all  times  by  comparifon 
with  a  ftop-watch. 

At  the  top  of  the  obelifk  is  a  fmall  lid,  with  a  hinge  to 
its  back.  On  lifting  this  lid,  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  obelifk  is  pufhed  forward  by  a  fpring,  fo  as  to  ena- 
ble its  befng  taken  out  and  put  afide  ;  at  the  fame  time  the 
fteel  pendulum,  together  with  the  fcale  behind  it,  will 
likewife  fly  forward  into  a  perpendicular  direction,  andva 
fmall  key  be  found  under  the  upper  lid.  This  key  fits  a 
hole  contrived  about  the  middle  of  one  of  the  fides  of  the 
obelifk,  and  with  it  the  clock-work  is  wound  up  and  the. 
pendulum  made  to  move.  Its  motion  may  be  flopped  at 
pleafure  by  a  fmall  brafs  bolt  fixed  to  the  top.  Thefe  pre- 
parations made,  the  directions  to  be  given  for  ufing  the 
inftrument  may  be  clafled  under  two  heads. 

A  Aiding  weight  is  attached  to  the  rod,  or  fteel  pendu- 
lum •.  the  higher  up  this  weight  is  fhifted,  the  flower  will 
be  the  vibrations,  and  mceverJa:fo  that,  when  the  weight 
correfponds  with  the  number  50,  the  vibrations  will  be  the 
floweft  poffible;  at  160  they  will  be  the  quickeft.  Thefe 
numbers  have  all  reference  to  a  minute  of  time:  viz.  when, 
the  weight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats,  or  ticks,  will  be  ob- 
tained in  each  minute  ;  when  at  60,  fixty  heats  in  a  mi- 
nute (i.  e.  feconds  preciiely)  ;  when  at  100,  one  hundred 


beats  in  a  minute:  anyftop-watth,  therefore,  will  fhow  how 
far  the  correctnefs  of  the  metronome  may  be  depended  on. 
The  doubles  of  the  numbers  on  the  fcale  anfwer  to  a 
precifely  double  degree  of  velocity  :  thus,  if  50  be  the 
proper  number  for  a  minim,  100  is  the  number  for  the 
crotchets  in  the  fame  movement ;  if  60  ferves  forcrotchets, 
120  exprefles  the  quavers  in  the  fame  movement,  &c. 

The  compofer  is  bed  at>le  to  judge,  from  the  nature  of 
his   movement,   whether  to  mark  its  time  by  minims, 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c.     Generally  fpeaking,  it    will    be 
found,  that  in  Adagios  it  is  moft  convenient  to  mark  the 
time  on-  the  metronome  by  quavers,  in  Andantes  by  crot- 
chets, in  Allegros  by  minims,   and   in  Prejios  by  whole 
bars.     As  often,  however,  as  the  cafe  may  admit  of  fo 
doing,  it  is  defirable  that  the  pendulum  lhould  be  made 
to  ftrike  integral  parts  of  a  bar,  juft  as  a  matter  would 
beat  or  count  the  time  ;  i.  e.  in  \,  \,  and  f ,  time,  the  rod 
fhould,  whenever  poffible,  beat  \,  or  one  crotchet.     In 
I  and  \  time,  the  rod  fhould,  whenever  poffible,  beat  \,  or 
one  quaver."    This  being   jjremifed,  fuppofe  a  compofer 
defires  to  time  a  movement  in  \  time,  which,  according  to 
the  prefent  fyftem,  would  be  called   an  Allegro;  let  the 
weight,  by  way  of  trial,  be  placed  againft  N°  80,  and  two 
or  three  bars  of  the  movement  be  played,  to  afcertain 
whether,  at  that  number,  each  beat  falls  in  with  the  de- 
gree of  quicknefs  defired  for  one  minim  or  two  crotchets. 
If  it  beat  too  flowly,  fhift  the  weight  downwards,  until,  by 
two  or  three. trials,  a  place  (fuppofe  at  84)  has  been  found 
for  the  weight,  at  which  the  pendulum  beats  the  minim 
in  the  precife  degree  of  quicknefs  contemplated  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  movement :  it  being  well  under- 
ftood,  that  in  this,  a.s  in  every  other,  cafe,  "each  fingle 
beat,  or  tick,  forms  a  part  of  the  intended  time,  and  is  to 
be  counted  as  fuch  ;  but  not  the  two  beats  produced  by 
the  motion  from  one  fide  to  the  other."     At  fig.  13,  this 
machine  is  reprefented  open  and  in  action  :  a  is  the  fcale 
of  numbers  defignating  the  time  ;  b,  the  inverted  pendu- 
lum, with  its  weight,  or  regulator;  c,  e,  other  lengths  of 
the  pendulum,  or  heights  of  the  weight ;  d,  the  maha- 
gany  box  containing  the  wheel- work. 

The  following  numerous  catalogue  forms  only  a  part  of 
the  works  that  have  been  confulted  in  the  compilation  of 
this  article. 

Burney's  and  Hawkins's  Hift.  of  Mufic. 

Eaftcott's  Sketches  of  the  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Effects, 

of  Mufic. 
Roufleau's  Diet,  de  Mufique. 
Works  of  D'Alembert,  Rameau,  and  Marpurg., 
Plutarch  de  Mufica.     Lucian's  Harmonides.' 
Burette,  Mem.  des  Infer,  et  Belles  Lettres. 
Mace's  Mufick's  Monument,  1676. 
Crotch's  Elements  of  Muiical  Compofition. 
Preface  to  the  German  Melodies,  by  Baron  Arnim. 
Panharmonicon,  (an  unpublifhed  work,)  by  F.  Webb. 
Harris's  Difcourfes  on  Mufic. 
Daines  BarrLngton's  Mifcellanies. 

Stillingfleet's  Principles  and  Powers  of  Harmony,  1771". 
Montucla's  Hift.  des  Mathematiques,  and  his  edition  of 

Ozanam's  Mathematical  Recreations. 
Smith's  Harmonics.     Various  parts  of  the  Phil.  Tran£ 
Brook  Taylor's  Methodus  Incrementorum. 
Boethius  de  Mufica. 
Afiatic  Refearches,  vol.  i.  and  vii. 
Muffolini's  Treatife  011  the  Theory  of  Thorough  Bafs, 

179S. 
Shields's  Introduction  tc-Karmony;  and  Rudiments  of 

Thorough  Bafs. 
Logier's  Companion  to  the  Patent  Chiroplaft,  18 14..    Se- 
quel to  the  Companion,  1816.     Authentic  Account 

of  the  Examination  of  Pupils,  1818. 
Blewitt's  Treatife  on  the  Organ. 

Gehot's  Treatife  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mufic. 
Kollmann's  Effay  on  Mufical  Harmony,  1796;  Efiay  on 

practical  Mufical  Compofition,  1799.;  Practical  Guide 
1  to 
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to  Thorough  Bafs,  1801  ;  Twelve  analyzed  Fugues, 

1810. 
Dr.  Callcott's  Mufical  Grammar,  3d  Edition,  1817. 
Heck's  Art  of  Playing  Thorough  Bafs. 
DuiTec's  Instructions  for  the  Piano-forte. 
King's  General  Treatife  on  Mufic. 
Fux's  Gradus  ad  Parnaffum. 


Sundry'  volumes  of  the  Monthly,  New  Monthly,  and 
Gentleman's  Magazines.  ' 

British  Mag.  Oft.  1810.     British  Lady's  Mag.  vol.  v. 

Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria. 

Ackermann's  Hift.  of  St.  Peter's,  Weftminfter;  Introduc- 
tion to  Woelfl's  Harmonic  Budget. 

Baumgarten's  MSS.  and  other  private  communications. 


INDEX  to  the  Article  MUSIC. 


Abel,  a  famous  player  on  the  viol  da  gam- 

ba,  309,  384^ 
Abyfiinians,  their  national  mufic,  315. 
Ackermann's  pendulums  for  nieafuring  time, 

394-      . 
^Eolian  harp,  378,  9. 

A'gujari,  a  linger  of  wonderful  power,  308. 
Aieuton,  an  instrument  "always  in  tune," 

575-  .    ■ 

Alcseus,  a  Greek  mufician,  3575  inventor 

of  a  fpecies  of  poetry,  358. 
Aloibiades  and  the  flute,  360. 
Alcman,  an  ancient  bard,  357. 
Almahide,  the  firft  Italian  opera  performed 

in  England,  305. 
Alypius's  account  of  the  Greek  notation, 

317,81';  3*4- 
Amphion's  lyre,  that  fable  ingeniously  ex- 
plained, 311  ;  del'cribed,  348  ;  why  placed 

with  the  Egyptian  lyre,  353. 
Anticipation,  334. 
Antigenides,  an  eminent  performer  on  the 

flute,  360. 
Archilochus,  the  fatirift,  356. 
Ariftides  Quintilianui,  his  ftrange  notions, 

293. 
AriSldxenus,  his  fyftem  of  mufical  founds, 

20.2. 

Arne  Dr.  a  capital  Englifh  compofer,  309. 

Arfinoe,  the  firft  Anglo-Italian  opera,  305. 

Apollo,  the  god  of  mufic,  288,  351,  353; 
his  contefts  with  Pan  and  with  Marfyas, 
351 ;   received  the  lyre  from  Mercury, 

35*- 
Apollonicon,  a  large  barrel  and  finger  organ, 

372- 

Apuleius,  his  defcription  of  a  concert  in  an- 
cient Rome,  364. 

Auguftine  (St.),  his  writings  on  mufic,  363. 

Bacchylides,  the  nephew  of  Simonides,  358. 

Bagpipe,  and  its  fcale,  366. 

Bard.     See  Minftrels. 

Baritone,  384. 

Baffoon,  with  anecdotes  of  celebrated  per- 
formers, 388. 

Batalaika,  or  Kufiian  dichord,  345. 

Bavaria,  elector  of,  a  good  mufician,  309. 

Beating  time,  339. 

Beethoven's  Mount  of  Olives,  311. 

Bell-harp,  348. 

Bellows  of  an  organ,  369,  371. 

Berenice,  operaof,  howreprefented  at  Padua, 
304. 

Bezozzi,  celebrated  hautbois  and  baffoon- 
players,  388. 

Billington,  Mis.  a  very  great  Englifli  finger, 
310. 

Bingham's  Origines  Sacra?,  368. 

Blainville,  his  pretended  third  mode,  326. 

Blair,  his  remarks  on  the  ftudy  of  mufic,  314, 

Blondel,  minflrcl  to  Richard  I.  297. 

Boethius,  his  writings  on  mufic,  363. 

Bordoni,  a  fine  Italian  finger,  305. 

BTaham,  Mr.  the  beft  finger  England  has 
produced,  310. 

British  harpers,  298 ;  muficians  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  300. 

Bruce's  praife  of  mufic,  314;  his  account 
of  the  Abyffinian  war-trumpet,  315;  of 
the  Theban  harp,  346. 


Buccina,  or  trumpet  of  rams'-horns,  349. 

Bugle-horn  and  its  fcale,  389. 

Burney,  Dr.  his  remark  on  ancient  mufic, 
287;  his  Account  of  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel,  309  ;  defcription  of  three  great 
fingers,  ibid,  his  explanation  of  the  fable 
of  Amphion's  lyre,  311  j  remarks  on  the 
Theban  harp,  346. 

Burton,  a  chorus-finger,  his  death,  312. 

Cadences  of  every  kind,  329. 

Cadmus,  brought  mufic  and  letters  into 
Greece,  350. 

Caifura,  in  mufic,  341. 

Callcot,  an  eminent  and  unfortunate  Eng- 
lifh mufician,  310,  ix. 

Canons,  conftruction  of,  342,  3. 

Careftini,  a  great  Italian  finger,  306. 

Capella,  Martianu*,  363. 

Carillons,  or  chimes,  392. 

Carmen  feculare  of  Horace,  363. 

CaSliodorus,  his  works  on  mufic  of  little  value, 
363;  his  defcription  of  the  organ,  367. 

Catalani,  the  greateft  modern  female  finger, 
310. 

Catches,  otherwife  rounds,  344. 

Cecilia,  the  patronefs  of  mufic,  hiftory  of, 
299. 

Characters  of  mufic,  317;  the  ancient  Greek 
characters  not  well  understood,  317,  18  ; 
the  modern  Greek  more  unintelligible, 
318;  why  the  characters  for  the  words 
were  placed  above  thofe  for  the  inftru- 
ments,  ibid,  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
time-table,  ibid,  and  Plate  I.  other  cha- 
racters, 319. 

Charles  I.  granted  the  mufician;  a  charter, 
302. 

Charles  II.  and  his  four-and-tweuty  fiddlers, 
302. 

Chinefe  fcale,  Similar  to  the  Scottish,  327. 

Chiroplaft,  or  hand-director,  320,  1. 

Chiron,  the  Centaur,  353. 

Chords:  common  chord,  330  ;  chord  of  the 
Sixth,  330,  1 ;  of  the  Sixth  and  fourth, 
331  ;  of  the  feventh,  331,  2  ;  of  the  fifth, 
fourth,  and  fecond,  332;  by  fuppofition, 
the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth,  333. 

Chromatic  genus,  little  ufed  at  prefent,  326. 

Cibber,  Mrs.  a  finger  and  actrefs,  309. 

Cingalefe  fcale  of  mufic,  327;  instruments, 
328. 

dagger's  aieuton,  375;  its  merits  fairly 
appreciated,  376. 

Clarion,  390. 

Clarionet,  and  its  (difputed)  fcale,  387,  8. 

Clavichord, manichord,  ordumb  fpinet,  373. 

Claviol,  or  finger-keyed  viol,  374,  5. 

Clayton,  an  Englifh  compofer  of  little  merit, 
3°J. 

Clefs,  particularly  of  the  tenor,  316. 

Clonas,  an  improver  of  the  flute,  360. 

Coda,  and  codetta,  341. 

Collins,  his  lamented  fate,  313. 

Common  chord,  330. 

Commemoration  of  Handel,  308,  9 ;  pow- 
erful effects  of  this  mufic,  312. 

Concords  in  general,  330 ;  fundamental  con- 

c°ro»  333>  4- 
Corinna,  a  female  mufician,  gave  leffons  to 
Pindar,  359. 


Cornet,  a  Hebrew  inftrument,  349  ;  modern, 
389. 

Counterpoint,  firft  invention  of,  298  ;  vari- 
ous kinds  ex-plained,  336-338. 

Couperin's  directions  for  gaining  a  good  posi- 
tion at  the  piano,  319. 

Crexus,  the  inventor  of  accompaniment, 
361. 

Crotch,  Dr.  his  distinction,  as  to  time,  be- 
tween ancient  mufic  and  modern,  305  5 
his  great  merit  as  a  compofer,  310,  11. 

Crowth,  an  original  British  instrument,  377; 
defcribed,  384. 

Cuzzoni,  a  famous  Italian  finger,  305 ;  in 
her  *ld  age,  306. 

Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  351. 

Cymbals  and  drums,  the  firft  instruments 
ufed  in  Greece,  350;  further  account, 
392. 

Damon,  a  famous  flute-mafter,  359. 

Dancing,  antiquity  of,  356. 

Danze,  afterwards  Mad.  le  Brun,  308. 

David,  a  great  patron  of  mufic,  a  poet,  and 
a  compofer,  289;  conjectures  as  to  his 
harp,  349,  378. 

Davies,  Mifs,  a  very  celebrated  Englifli 
finger,  307. 

Demodochus,  a  very  eminent  poet  and  bard, 

355- 

Doctor  in  mufic,  antiquity  of  that  title,  or 
degree,  299  ;  how  to  proceed  for  obtain- 
ing it,  300. 

Dorion,  a  flute-player,  the  rival  of  Antige- 
nides, 360. 

Drums,  various  kinds  among  the  Singalefe, 
328 ;  among  the  Abyfiiaians,  337 ;  of 
Europe,  391  j  Turkish,  392. 

Ecclefiaftical  modes,  326,  7. 

Egypt,  the  high  antiquity  of  its  mufic,  288  ; 
lyre,  293 ;  had  no  mufical  characters, 
317;  instruments  of,  345;  fee  alfo  the 
Plate  of  Egyptian  Muficians,  vol.  vi. 
p.  366. 

Eleventh  and  its  derivative  chords,  333. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  her  proficiency  in  mufic, 
300;  loved  loud  mufic,  302  ;  her  virgi- 
nal, 372  ;  proficiency  in  mufic,  373. 

English  lingers  and  muficians  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  309  ;  of  the  prefent  day, 
310;  have  no  national  mufic,  315;  why, 
316;  flute,  385. 

Enharmonic  genus,  as  ufed  by  the  moderns, 
326. 

Epigonius  of  Sicyon,  360,  I. 

Etrufcan  mufic,  361,  363. 

Euclid's  works  on  mufic,  293. 

Eunuchs,  when  firft  employed  on  the  Stage, 
304. 

Eurylochus,  the  reftorerofthe  Pythic games, 
357- 

Farinelli,  his  extraordinary  powers  as  a 
finger,  306,  312. 

Female  performers,  295;  in  Perfia,  359; 
in  Greece,  360;  forbidden,  ibid. 

Fifes  of  three  kinds,  387. 

Fifth  and  fixth,  chord  of,  332. 

Fingering  on  the  organ,  &c.  3 19  ;  Mr.  Lo- 
gier's  fyftem,  320. 

Fir-wood  constantly  ufed  for  mufical  instru- 
ments, 348. 

Fistula 


Fi-ftulapaftoricia,  the  Roman  catcall,  363,  4. 

Flageolet,  or  octave  flute,  585- 

Flute,  ancient,  and  the  manner  of  playing 
it,  2.95;  contrivance  for  avoiding  danger, 
352;  monaulos,  or  fingle  flute,  345; 
Egyptian,  347  ;  Grecian,  made  of  bone 
or  of  box,  350;  why  flifcardetl  by  Mi- 
nerva, 351  ;  every  nation  invented  its 
own,  ibid,  confined  to  elegies  and  mourn- 

-  ful  mufic,  357  j  its  invention  accounted 
for  by  Pindar,  359  ;  why  in  peculiar  credit 
at  Athens,  ibid,  female  flute- players,  295. 
360;  hiftorical  account  of  flutes,  364;  their 
defects,  365  ;  double  flute  and  plugged 
flute,  ibid.  Otaheitean,  African,  and  Eng- 
lish, 385;  German,  385,  6,  7. 

Flute-maker,  a  good  trade  at  Athens,  360. 

Foot,  in  mufic,  341. 

Fourth,  chords  of,  332. 

France,  ftate  of  mufic  there  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  303. 

Franco,  inventor  of  the  time-table,  and  mu- 
fical  characters,  318. 

French  horn,  388;   its  fcale,  389. 

Frefcobaldi,  an  eminent  mufician  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  301,  2. 

Fugues,  forae  of  the  earlieft,  301,  2;  the 
nature  of  explained,  342. 

GabrieUi,  a  celebrated  opera-finger,  307,  8. 

Genera,  ancient,  323  ,  modem,  326, 

Georgi,  an  opera-finger,  308. 

German  flute,  385;  improved,  386,  7. 

Germany,  muficians  of,   301  ;  handicrafts, 

Giardini,  an  account  of  that  great  mufician, 
306,  7. 

Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  bis  account  of  the 
early  Welfli  mufic,  298. 

Graces  in  mufic,  319. 

Graffini,  an  Italian  finger,  310. 

Gray's  Odes,  313. 

Greek  mufic,  origin  of,  291  ;  two  principal 
fects,  292  ;  golden  age  of,  294,  5  ;  female 
performers,  295  ;  confidered  grave  founds 
high,  and  acute  ones  low,  317;  tetra- 
chord,  317,  345,  352;  modes,  323;  as 
explained  by  Kolman,  324,  5  ;  borrowed 
their  inftruments  from  the  Egyptians, 
437  ;  contracted  with  the  Romans,  as  en- 
couragers  of  the  liberal  arts,  364. 

Guadagni,  an  opera-finger,  307. 

Guido  d'Arezzo,  the  fuppofcd  inventor  of 
counterpoint,  298. 

Guitar,  Englifli  and  Spanifh,  380;  Indian, 

381. 

Handel,  his  arrival  and  career  in  England, 
3C5  ;  concerts  to  his  memory,  308  ;  cha- 
racter of  his  mufic,  31 1;  has  given  bread 
to  thoufands,  314. 

Harmonia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  350. 

Harmonics  of  a  firing  or  tube,  322 ;  of  the 
violin,  3S 3- 

Harmony,  285;  of  the  univerfe,  286;  of 
the  fcale,  334. 

Harp  and  harpers,  298,  9  ;  Theban  harp, 
346  j  Hebrew  harp,  349 ;  whence  de- 
rived, 377  ;  its  hiftory,  377-9  ;  Welfli, 
377,  8;  Irifli  and  Englifli,  378  ;  .rEolian, 
378,9. 

Harp-guitar,  by  Mr.  Levien,  381. 

Harpfichord,  hiftory  of,  373. 

Harris,  a  writer  on  mufic,  313;  organ-build- 
ers, 371. 

Hawkins's  finger-keyed  viol,  374,  5. 

Hebrew  mufic,  288,  9  ;  in  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, 290  ;  its  decline,  290,  1  ;  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  291. 

Henry  VIII.  a  mufician,  314. 

Herodorus  of  Megara,  a  famous  trumpeter 
of  antiquity,  356. 

Hogbeo's  contrivance  to  play  the  flute  and 
fing  at  the  fame  time,  389s 
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Horn,  38S;  French,  Irifli,  389. 

Homer,  ftate  of  mufic  in  his  time,  294, 
354;  in  fpeaking  of  Demotlocus,  feems 
to  have  alluded  to  himfelf,  355. 

Hurdy-gurdy,  or  beggars'  lyre,  384. 

Hyagnis,  the  father  of  Marfyas,  351". 

Hydraulicon,  or  water-organ,  367,  372. 

Hymns  in  parts,  or  in  dialogue,  289, 

Idasi  Da&yli,  and  their  mufic,  350. 

Jefreries,  the  famous  jud^e,  371. 

Jews,  ancient,  mufic  of,  2S9  ;  modern,  29 1 ; 
ancient  inftruments,  348. 

Imitation,  a  kind  of  fugue,  341. 

Intervals  explained,  328. 

Inverfion,  329,  332-33?. 

Jones's  Kin:,  of  Welfli  Mufic,  377,  8. 

Irifli,  their  ancient  bards  and  mufic,  297  ; 
harps,  378. 

Italians,  have  fucceeded  the  Greeks  as  mu- 
ficians by  nature,  287  ;  cultivated  mufic 
in  the  dark  ages,  298  ;  their  exertions  in 
the  fixteenth  century  not  to  be  com- 
mended, 300  j  in  the  fcventeenth  cen- 
tury, 302  ;  began  to  be  employed  in  Eng- 
land, 305  ;  of  the  prefent  day,  3  1 1 ;  ftyle 
of  their  national  mufic,  315;  have  fur- 
palled  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
364- 

Jubal's  organ,  288. 

Julian  the  Apoftate,  his  epigram  dcfcriptive 
of  an  organ,  367. 

Kauffman's  curious  inventions,  376. 

Kelly,  earl  of,  a  good  mufician,  309. 

Kettle-drum  of  Abyflinia,  347;  of  Europe, 

391- 

Kircher,  probably  the  inventor  of  the  JEo- 

lian  harp,  378,  9. 
Kolman's  explanation  of  the  fcale,  324. 
Lacedaemonians,    not  unmindful  of  mufic, 

356-  .      .    „ 

Lamia,  a  female  mufician  in  Greece,  295. 

Levien's  harp-guitar,  381. 

Lid],  a  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba, 
385. 

Linus,  353. 

Lituus,  or  octave-trumpet,  365. 

Logier's  new  fyftem  of  teaching  mufic,  320, 
322. 

Lolle,  a  celebrated  violin-player,  309,  10. 

Loulie's  chronometer,  ortime-meafurer,  393. 

Lulli,  the  celebrated  French  mufician,  303. 

Lute  and  arch-lute,  379;  double-lute,  379, 
80. 

Lyre,  ancient  Egyptian,  293  ;  fucceffive  ad- 
ditions of  firings,  194,  352;  Abyflinian, 
348  ;  Grecian,  efientially  different  from 
the  Egyptian,  351  ;  imprefl'ed  on  the 
ftandards  and  coins  of  many  nations,  354  ; 
various  ancient  lyres,  366  ;  probably  fimi- 
lar  to  the  original  harp,  377  j  beggars* 
lyre,  384. 

Mace's  double  lute,  379,  80  ;  remarks  on 
viols,  381,  2. 

M'Gregor's  patent  flute,  386,  7. 

Machul  and  minnin,  two  Hebrew  inftru- 
ments, 349  ;  their  genuinenefs  doubtful, 

35°- 
Maelzel's  metronome,  395. 
Mandoline,  its  fcale  the  fame  as  the  vio- 
lin, 381. 
Manzoli,  an  opera-finger  in  the  ferious  ftyle, 

307. 
Mara,  a  very  accompliflied  finger,  309. 
Marchefi,  a  diftinguifhed  Italian  finger,  309, 
Marfyas,  called   the  inventor  of  the  double 

flute,  351  ;  and  of  the  capiftrum,  352. 
Mafrakitha,  or  Hebrew  pipes,  349. 
Mercury,  his  claim  to  the  invention  mufic, 

288;  Grecian  Mercury,  351. 
Midas,  fable  of,  explained,  351 ;  another  of 

that  name,  a  fluta-player,  cotemporary 

with  Pindar,  359. 
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Mafon,  a  great  improver  of  the  piano-forte, 

374- 
Milton's  commendation  of  mufic,  313. 
Minerva,  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute,  330  ; 

throws  it  away,  35c. 
Minor  mode  particularly  explained,  325,  6. 
Minftrels,  their  ancient  office,  2S9  ,  among 

the  Greeks,  294;   the  Romans,  Sec.  &c. 

296  ;    guardians   of  female  virtue,  with 

fome  exceptions,  ibid,   farther  particulars 

of, minftrels,    till    their    decline,     297; 

meetings  in  modern  times,  378. 
Modes,  Greek,  323  j  major  and  minor,  325; 

mixed,  326;   ecclefiaftical,  326,  7. 
Modulation,  334;  natural  and  abrupt,  335. 
Monaulos,  or  fingle  flute,  345. 
Monochord,  harmonics  of,   322;  divifions, 

3*3- 

Montefquieu's  praife  of  mufic,  314. 
Mofes,  his  hymn  of  triumph,  289.       ,-~--~~~ 
Motion,    fimilar,    contrary,    and   oblique, 

Mozart,    132-6,   311.  J 

Mufes,  fancifully  reprefented,  353. 
Mufic,  definition,  derivation,  and  natural 
divifion,  285  j  is  both  an  art  and  a  fci- 
ence,  ibid,  practical  mufic,  285,  316; 
vocal  mufic  is  of  the  higheft  antiquity, 
285  j  allegorical  account  of,  286,  7,  an- 
cient mufic,  and  its  effects,  287  ;  parti- 
cularly national  mufic,  287,  315  j  firft: 
employed  for  religious  purpofes,  288, 
296,  7;  one  of  the  firft  arts  known,  ibid. 
Egyptian  mufic,  2S8  ;  Hebrew,  289  ; 
connected  with,  or  infpiring,  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  ibid,  its  effects  in  calming  the 
mind,  289;  of  the  modern  Jews,  291  ; 
of  the  Greeks,  291-295:  connexion  of 
poetry  and  mufic,  294,  5  ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 295  ;  not  capable  of  reforming  the 
wicked,  296,  313  ;  mufic  of  the  ancient 
Irifli  and  Scotch,  297  ;  invention  of 
counterpoint,  and  of  the  tirue-table,  298  j 
mufic  ranked  among  the  feven  liberal  arts, 

299  ;  how  to  proceed    for   degrees,  299, 

300  ;  mufic  greatly  cultivated  in  England 
after  the  reformation,  300  ;  general  ftate 
in  the  fixteenth  century,  30J  ;  in  the 
feventeenth,  with  the  invention  of  figured 
baffes,  301  ;  recitatives  and  operas  in- 
vented, 303  ;  modern  zera,  or  sera  uf 
Handel,  305;  prefent  ftate,  310,  115 
wonderful  effects  of,  311;  its  milder 
powers,  302 ;  eafier  remembered  than 
poetry,  313;  its  effects  on  brutes,  ibid, 
incitements  to  the  ftudy,  314.  Mufieal 
notation,  316-19;  fcale  of  nature,  322; 
Greek  modes,  323  ;  modern  modes,  325- 
327;  genera,  326;  Chinefe  mufic,  327; 
Cingalefe,  328.  Thorough  hafs,  329  ; 
modulation,  334  j  counterpoint,  336  ; 
rhythm,  338.  Mufieal  inftruments  of 
the  Egyptians,  345  ;  of  the  Hebrews, 
348  j  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  350  $ 
of  the  moderns,    366.     Publications  on, 

395.  6- 
Mufieal  ratios,  fanciful  application  of,  292. 
Mufieal  inftruments  of  the  Egyptians,  345  ; 

of  the  Hebrews,  348  ;  of  ;he  Greeks  and 

Romans,  350;  modern,  with  their  fcales, 

366  ;  Welfli,  377. 
Mufiolini's  explanations  of  the  harmonics  of 

the  monochord,  322,   3  ;   of  the    major 

and  minor  keys,  325,  6. 
National   mufic,    287 ;    of  the    Scots,  the 

Swifs,  the  Italians,  Germans,  &c.  315. 
Nero,  a  good  mufician,  295  ;  a  player  on  the 

bagpipes,   366  ;  his  water-organ,  367. 
Nicoliui,  the  firft  great  Italian  finder  that 

appeared  among  us,  305. 
Ninth,  chord  of,  333. 
Notes  and  fefti,  317, 
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Noverre,  a  dancer,  how  rewarded  in  Eng- 
land,  309. 

Nunia,  contemporary  with  Lycurgus,  361. 

Nuptial  fong  of  the  Romans,  362. 

Oboe,  or  hautbois,   387. 

Olympic  games,  356. 

Olympus  the  Myfian,  inventor  of  the 
enharmonic  genus,  34.7,  351;  highly 
praifed  by  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Plutarch, 
&c.   352. 

Opera,  curious  account  of  the  firfl  operas, 
303;  iierlormed  in  a  cart,  304;  fuccef- 
five  hiftory,   304,  10;  French   and    Eng- 

lifli,  3°4>   5- 

Oratorios,  305;  introduced  into  England  by 
Handel,    306. 

Organ,  :8S  ;  firfl:  known  in  Europe,  298, 
301  ;  hiftoncal  account  of,  367  ;  when 
firft  ufedin  churches,  367,  8  ;  not  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  church-f<:rvice,  368  ;  its 
parts  defcribed,  368-370;  requifites  of  a 
good  organ,  370,  1  ;  curious  anecdote, 
371  ;  barrel-organ,  ibid  ;  water-organ, 
372. 

Orpheus,  hiftory  of,  353  ;  and  his  lyre,  354. 

Pachierotti,  a  capital  finger,   308,  9. 

Paganini,  a  favourite  opera-finger,  307. 

Pan,  and  his  pipes.  350,  1,  366. 

Panathenaern  games,   359. 

Pedal-harps,    377-8. 

Period  in  mufic,    34T. 

Philammon  of  Delphos,  352. 

Philharmonic  Society,  321;  their  opinion 
of  Mr.  Logier's  new  fyftem,  322. 

Phrafe,  in  mufic,  331. 

Phrynis,  an  ancient  citharaedift,  394,  359, 
361 

Piano-torte,  373  ;  fupplanted  the  harpfi- 
chord,  374. 

Pindar,  curious  particulars  of,  358,  9. 

Playford,  a  writer  on  mufic,  313. 

Plenius,  a  harpfichord  and  piano-forte- 
maker,  373  ;  his  lyrichord,  375. 

Poetry  and  mufic,  reparation  of,   357. 

Polymneflus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  mode, 
360. 

Potter's  patent  flute,   386. 

Pozzi,  Anna,  an  opera-finger,  308. 

Plutarch,  his  general  notions  of  harmony, 
487;  his  Dialogue  on  Mufic,  294,  311; 
his  relations  as  to  the  powers  of  mufic, 
311. 

Priefts,  the  only  muficians  among  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  348. 

Progreflion,  329  ;  of  the  fundamental  bafs, 

333-  ,     . 

Pronomus,  the  inventor  of  a  flute,  359. 

Pfaltery,  349. 

Ptolemy,   the  Greek  philofopher,  admitted 

but  feven  modes,   while  others  allowed 

fifteen,   324. 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  295. 
Pythagoras  and   his   hammers,   291,  344  ; 

his  real  difcoveries,  292  ;   his  application 

of  mufic  to   the   concerns  of  life  ;  293  ; 

imitated   by    Montaigne's    father,    283  ; 

added  an  eighth  firing  to  the  lyre,  294. 
Pythic  games,  356;    confifted    entirely  of 

poetical  and  mufical  contefts,  357. 
Pythocritus,  a  great  flute-player,  357. 
Quantz's    improvements    of    the   German 

flute,  386. 
RameaU,  his  attempts  at   the   enharmonic 

genus,   326. 
Ranelagh  and  Marybone  Gardens,  306. 
Rans  des  Vaches,  287,  315. 
Rebec,  hiftory  of,  383  ;  Ruffian,   384. 
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Recitative,  invention  of,  303  ;  not  confined 
to    one  key,    336;  is   without  rhythm, 

338- 

Reeds,  whether  ofed  in  blowing  the  flutes 
of  the  ancients,  365. 

Reverfion  of  counterpoint,  338 

Rhythm,  338;  its  great  importance  in  the 
ancient  mufic,  339  ;  according  to  Voflius, 
340  j  brought  into  Greece  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, 350. 

Richard  I.  and  Blondel,  297. 

Rizzio,  not  the  compofer  of  the  old  Scottilh 
melodies,  297. 

Robinfon,  Mrs.  the  wife  of  lord  Peterbo- 
rough, 305. 

Romans,  (late  of  mufic  among  them,  295  ; 
derived  their  mufic  from  the  Greeks,  but 
through  the  Etrufcans,  361;  at  modern 
Rome  in  the  fixteenth  century,  301,  364. 

Roncaglia,  an  opera-finger,  308. 

Rounds  or  catches,  344. 

Royal  Academy  of  Mufic,  305. 

Royal  Society  of  Muficians,  309,  314. 

RoulTeau,  his  definition  and  derivation  of 
mufic  objected  to,  285;  of  modulation, 
335  ;  his  account  of  the  mufic  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  361. 

Rubinelli,   an   opera-finger  of  great   merft, 

3°9- 
Ruflian  national  mufic,   315;   horn-mufic, 

322  ;  rebeu,  384. 
Sacadas  gains  a  prize  at  the  Pythic  games, 
357  ;  an  eminent  poet  and  mufician,  311. 
Sackbut,  or  trombone,  390. 
Salii  and  faltatores,  361,  2. 
Sappho,  the  inventor  of  one  of  the   Greek 

modes,  358. 
Scalds,  or  bards  of  Sweden,  296. 
Scarlatti,  his  firfl:  opera,  304. 
Scale  of  Nature,  322,  3,  334  ;  of  the  Chi- 

nefe,  327  ;  of  the  Cingalese,  328. 
Scottilh   mufic,    297,  314;  fimilar  to    the 

Chinefe,  327. 
Scenici,  or  dramas  to  avert  the  plague,  362. 
Schmidt,  a  famous  organ-builder,  371. 
Second,  chords  of,  331,  3. 
Section  of  the  Canon,  by  Euclid,  293  j  (cc~ 

tion,  a  part  of  rhythm,  34L 
Serpent,  a  wind-inftrument,  388. 
Seventh,  chords  of,  331  ;  by  inverfion,  332. 
Shawm,  or  facerdotal  trumpet,  349. 
Shroder,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  the  piano- 
forte, 374. 
Sicily,  great  men  produced  there,  363. 
Simonides,  the  preceptor  of  Pindar,  358. 
Singers,  firfl:  mention  of,  348. 
Siftrum,  an  Egyptian  inllrument,  347,  8. 
Sixth,  chord  of,  330  ;  different  kinds,  331. 
Sixth  and  fourth,  chords  of,  331. 
Smart's  chronometer,  394. 
Spanilh  guitar,  fuperior  to  the  Englilh,  380. 
Spinet  and  virginal,  372. 
Stanhope  method  ot  tuning,  367. 
Stradella,  curious  ltory  of,  312. 
Sufpenfion,  334. 
Syrinx,    fiftula,    or   Pan's    pipes,   350,     i, 

366,  385  ;  of  the  South  Seas,  ibid. 
Tabor-pipe,  3S5. 
Tartini's  account  of  a  found  generated  by 

two  others,  323. 
Temple  church  organ,  371. 
Tenducci,  an  Italian  linger,  307. 
Tenor-clef,  a  ftumbling  block  to  young  mu- 
ficians, and  why,  316. 
Tenor-viol,  or  violin,  384. 
Terpander,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  mulical 
characters,  295. 


Thaletas   of   Crete,    355:    another  of  the 

fame  name,  356. 
Thamyras  Cithariftes,  355. 
Thebes  in   Egvpt,  and    Thebes   in    Bceotia, 
353  ;  the    flute  much  cultivated  in  the 
latter,   359. 
Theodorus,  the  flute-maker,  360. 

Theorbo,  or  arch-lute,  379. 

Thirteenth,  chord  of,  333. 

Thorough  bafs,  not  known  till  a  thoufand 
years  after  the  invention  of  organs,  301  ; 
principles  of,  explained,  329-345. 

Tibia,  a  flute  made  of  the  ihin-bone  of  an 
animal,  364. 

Tibicinae,  or  flute-players,  a  curious  ftory 
of,  362. 

Timbrel,  or  tambour  de  bafque,  349. 

Time,  different  kinds  of,  319,  392;  beat- 
'"§>  339  j  how  to  meafure,   393-5. 

Time-table,  invention  of,  298,  318. 

Titmtheus  and  his  lyre,  294. 

Tranfition,  334. 

Triangle,  a  fmall  inllrument,  392. 

Trombone,  or  fackbut,  390. 

Trumpet,  great  antiquity  of  that  instru- 
ment, 289  ;  Singalefe,  328  ;  Abyflinian, 
315,  348;  of  the  jubilee,  348,  9;  of 
rams'  horns,  349  ;  not  known  in  Greece 
at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  354;  firfl  ufed  at 
the  Olympic  games,  356  ;  among  the 
Romans,  362  ;  curious  octuple  trumpet 
from  Pompeii,  365  ;  modern,  389  ;  ma- 
rine, 390. 

Tuning  of  keyed  inftruments,  376,  7. 

Tyrtaeus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  flute,  &c. 
356. 

Vauxhall  Gardens,  306. 

Vertris,  the  god  of  dance  and  the  idol  of 
fools,  308. 

Viadana,  the  inventor  of  figured  baffes,  301. 

Vicentino,  his  book  on  the  three  genera,  300. 

Vielle,  or  hurdy  gurdy,  384. 

Vinci,  an  admirable  compofer  of  operas, 
3°4,  5- 

Viol  and  violin,  diflinguilhed  from  the  vi- 
elle, or  hurdyr-gurdy,  298. 

Viols  in  general,  381  ;  fuperfeded  by  the 
violin,  &c.  382. 

Viol  d'amore,  or  love-viol,   381,  384. 

Viol  di  bracchio,  arm-viol,  or  tenor,  38 1, 
384. 

Viol  da  gamba,  or  leg-viol,  not  now  ufed, 
309,  384,  5,  its  fcale,   381. 

Viola,  or  tenur,   384. 

Violin  firfl  patronifed  in  England,  an  ac- 
count of  that  delightful  iiiflrumcnt,  302  ; 
farther  account,  and  its  fcale,  382  ;  har- 
monics, 383. 

Violoncello,  or  bafs-viol,  384. 

Violone,  or  double  bafs,  385. 

Virginal,  a  kind  of  Ipine:,  372  ;  firfl  mufic 
cornpofed  exprefsly  for  it,  373. 

Vitruvius,  his  notices  of  mufic,  363. 

Wallis  (Dr-)  his  explanation  of  Euclid's 
Section  of  the  Canon,  293 

Welfli,  their  very  early  knowledge  of  mufic 
in  parts,  298  ;  peculiar  nature  of  their 
mufic  and  harps,  277,  8  j   crowth,  384. 

Whetllone's  patent  mouth-piece  for  the 
German  flute,  ^Stj. 

Wood's  patent  flute,  387. 

Young,  three  fillers  of  that  name,  Englilh 
fingers,  309. 

Youug,  Mr.  his  experiments  on  the  yEolian 
hatp,  378. 

Zumpe,  the  firfl:  maker  of  fmall  piano-fortes 
in  London,  374. 
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